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GRACE LI 
psn SOUTH A 


o those who know South America its very name 

summons memories of scenic beauty unequalled 
anywhere else in the world. It brings pictures, too, of 
Peruvian port towns with a multi-colored civilization 
that is a mosaic of Old Spain and the ancient Inca race. 
Then there are busy modern cities; splendid suburbs 
such as Vina del Mar, the Biarritz of South America, 
with a Casino as famous as that of Monte Carlo; and 
ruins as old as the Pyramids. South America should 
be set to music, and has been. It may be heard in the 
tinkle of a Spanish guitar as you glide over the surface 
of one of the Chilean Lakes in that beautiful region 
that rivals Switzerland in loveliness. 

To those yet to know the spell of South America it 
promises travel adventure found in no other quarter of 
the globe. Here are joined the romance of the new and 
the romance of the old. On one side of some ancient, 
narrow street, an American motor car; on the other, 
an Andean llama primitively laden as Pizarro might 
have seen it. Everywhere, sights to be seen nowhere 
else, repaying the traveler again and again for his 
journey to this country of never-ending paradox, where 
his dollar at the present rate of exchange stretches sur- 
prisingly far. 

Almost a paradox, too, the modern GRACE ser- 
vice, evolved from over three-quarters of a century of 
sailing to this ancient land. A weekly service of de luxe, 
first class and cabin class ships brings the poetry of 
this travel adventure in the prose of practical economy. 
It meets every demand of time and money, and com- 
presses into comparatively few days what was once an 
ocean pilgrimage of months. Select an all expense 
cruise or if you prefer, travel on your own. Consult 
your travel agent or GRACE Line, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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the attention of more than 7,000,000 
the health-practice of qum massage- 


is another 


who never intends to have “Pink Tooth Brush” 


lpana and massage help your dentist keep gums firm and teeth sound 


a, you will never regret the day you bring 
Ipana into your home—and make “massage with 


Ipana” the dental habit of all the family. 


There is plenty of real evidence in favor of “massage 
with Ipana.” Modern dentists and modern schools ad- 
vocate this practice... encourage the daily care of the 
gums as well as the teeth. 


Here is the simple reason. The soft foods of modern 
life rob our modern gums of the stimulation they need to 
remain in perfect health. And without hard work—with- 
out natural, health-creating exercise—our gums are very 
apt to grow tender, sensitive—susceptible to the serious 
disorders of gingivitis, pyorrhea and Vincent’s disease. 


TOOTH PASTE 


It is a wise and responsible parent who follows modern 
dental practice in the home care of the gums. So begin 
now to use “massage with Ipana”— your dentist’s ablest 
assistant in the home care of the teeth and gums. Mas- 
sage a little Ipana into your gums every time you brush 
your teeth. Use fingertip or brush. Rub briskly. You 
will notice a livelier, healthier tingle in your gums. For 


Ipana plus massage helps bring back normal firmness. 


Start the family on “massage with Ipana” today. Even 
the littlest likes it. And when they make their twice- 
yearly visit to their dentist...when he sees those firm 
gums and sound teeth... you’ll be more than repaid to 
hear him say—“Very good... Very good, indeed.” 






















@ Modern schools everywhere are 
starting children on the road to a 
lifetime of oral health by teaching 
them to massage their gums every 
time they clean their teeth. 





@ Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e@ 
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COMING IN THE 
MAY ISSUE 


"THE ARTIST'S MOTHER”—Whistler 
So synonymous with Mother’s Day 
has this famous painting become that 
we have chosen it as our cover for 
May and the subject of our picture 
study lesson. 


STUDYING WATER ANIMALS 

Helen Field Watson 
Primary pupils will enjoy this inter- 
esting work in elementary science. 
Full directions for starting and main- 
taining an aquarium are given. 


THE INTERMEDIATE CURRICULUM 

W. B. Townsend 
Next month Mr. Townsend will discuss 
the activity curriculum for interme- 
diate grades. Elsewhere in the issue, 
he will briefly present geography units 
based on the principles discussed in his 
article. 


HOMES AND MUSIC IN OTHER LANDS 
Agnes Isabel Campbell 
A luncheon, an exhibit, and an assem- 
bly program are outstanding activi- 
ties described in this interesting study. 


MAY PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Our Entertainment Section will pro- 
vide recitations, exercises, dramatiza- 
tions, and music, including a score for 
the rhythm band—all related to spe- 
cial days in May. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 


VOLUME XLV 


APRIL 1936 


Here Lived Makers of Amesicen History ond Leonie 
“Charles I of England”—Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
Miniature Reproductions—“Charles I of England” 


Levels of Teaching in the Activity Program 


PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


Kindness to Animals Week—April 19-25 
The New Primary Curriculum. es 
How the Farmer Helps the Family 
Interdependence of City and Farm 

Motivates Art Work 
Cut-Paper Scenes of Farm Activities 
Three Primary Stories for April 
Stories for Silent. Reading __ 
Seatwork for a Jungle Unit_ 
April Border Designs.._ ie 
The Third Grade Studies Community Life 

in Jungle Lands jaiaiaidieas 





ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 
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Aren’t You Glad to See the nent __.___.___Marie W hitbeck Clark 


For April Programs. a 
For Special Days in April. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 


Wild Flower Day—April 24. dcciteilaapainaicdibain 
Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“The Recessional,” by Rudyard e-- = 


Mexican Scenes in Wall Plaques 
A Unit of Work on Forests 

April Birthday Calendar___ at 
Geography Tests for April Se detaacmiiis 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


Let’s Study South America! Plate I 
South America—Resources and History —Unit by Katherine L. Julian 
Introduction es - Plates II-III 
For Primary Grades. Plates IV-V 
For Intermediate Grades _ Plates VI-VII 
A Market Scene in Mexico 
By Leslie W. Lee , 
South America—Resources and History (Continued) 
For Upper Grades es 
Tiles Carved in Plaster of Paris 
By Eugenia Eckford 


Classroom Journeys—In Latin America___.____ 


Plates VIII-IX 


_.Plate XII 
Plates XIII-XVI 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION (Continued) 


Teaching Long Division 

A Fifth-Grade Contract in English oe 
Progressive Steps in Drawing Tulips 

Stories for April 

Miniature Reproductions—“Charles I of England” 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
The Book Page_. 
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Travel Department. 
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The Surrender 
to Washington 
as penned by 
Cornwallis ! 


The Gettysburg 
Address 


in Lincoln’s 
handwriting! 


and other 
History- Making Manuscripts 


for your very own! 


OU KNOW these documents— 

they have made American history. 
Now you can own them in these fac- 
similes. And, if you wish, use them in 
the classroom. Make history live again 
for your pupils. 





Reproductions of 26 original hand- 
written letters and state papers of 
Washington, Lincoln, Lafayette, Jackson 
and other illustrious figures of Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War days. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Outline of 
the Monro¢ Doctrine and other famous 
documents. These facsimiles, suitable 
for framing, have been assembled from 
the priceless originals in the Library of 
Congress and the archives of Historical 
Societies. 

Set attractively boxed, with book giving 
a printed transcript and the story of 
each manuscript. 


FREE EXAMINATION: If not satis- 
fied return set within 5 days and money will 
be refunded. A sample sheet from the col- 
lection will be sent upon receipt of 15c in 
stamps or coin. 


(Use coupon below to order.) 


Writing Is Easier Now 
With 

SPENCERIAN 

PENS 







Writing was a laborious process when these 
great men inscribed their pages in ‘history. 
But since 1858 Spencerian Steel Pens have 
brought matchless ease and grace to fine 
penmanship. Each pen is hand finished and 
hand tested to insure durability and perfect 
action. Write for samples of School Series 
Pens and special school prices, mentioning 
your usual source of supply. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. D.H., 349 Broadway, New York 
Please send me.___..___sets “Facsimiles of 


Famous American Documents and Letters” 
at $1.00 per set. 


Tenclose [WCheck $_..[ Money order $__. 
or I will pay postman $1.00 per set plus 
Postage. 


Name 





Address 


City aA aed 


ee ae ae ae a ae ae ae: 








Superintendents Meet 





A. L. Threlkeld, New President of 
the Department of Superintendence 


— WITH “The Function of the 

Schools in the Democracy” for 
its theme, the annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion was held in St. Louis, February 
22-27. This was the largest gather- 
ing of the Department in some years, 
approximately ten thousand persons 
registering. 

The officers elected: president, A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Colorado; first vice-president, 
A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island, 
the retiring president; second vice- 
president, Jesse Mason, superintendent 
of schools, Canton, Ohio; member 
of the executive committee, J. C: 
Cochran, superintendent of schools, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

The following resolutions, briefly 
stated, were passed. 

The Program.—A minimum educa- 
tional program which shall in- 
clude a term of 180 full days for all 
children between the ages of 5 and 18 
in a well-equipped modern school; a 
complete program of education for 
every child; a compulsory school at- 
tendance law; a modern curriculum 
to enable pupils to participate as use- 
ful members of society; teachers 
with a minimum of four years of 
professional preparation beyond high 
school, supervisors and administrators 
with a minimum of five years in ad- 
dition to teaching experience; for 
such a teacher a salary of not less 
than $100 a month with a reasonable 
degree of legal tenure; and a well- 
defined legal status for the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The Curriculum—Public  educa- 
tion must reconsecrate itself to the 
task of maintaining democratic 
ideals in the midst of social and 
economic adjustment; we must aid 
pupils to a clear recognition of the 
enemies of democracy in order that 
those who will soon participate in 
society may the more fully attack 
its problems in a spirit of intelligent 
patriotism; we should strive to intro- 
duce into the curriculum economic 
understandings and experiences suit- 
able to children of all age levels. 
Adult Education—We urge that 
adult education be recognized as a 
function of the public school system; 
that local communities be encouraged 

(Continued on page 4) 
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HARRY, AREN'T YOU ASHAMED TO HAND 
IN SUCH A DISGRACEFUL, SMUDGED-LOOKING 
PAPER ? WHY DON'T YOU REMEMBER 
ABOUT CLEAN HANDS ?'I'M 
ALWAYS TALKING ABOUT THEM 











YES'M, MISS MILLER, 
BUT | FORGET 





THEY ALWAYS WILL FORGET, MY DEAR, IF 
YOU MERELY TALK ABOUT CLEAN HANDS. 
BUT I'VE HAD SUCH GOOD RESULTS WITH 
A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST. MAY | TELL 
YOU ABOUT IT ? 






































FINE WORK,HARRY ! 
YOU NEVER FORGET 
ABOUT CLEAN 
HANDS, NOW 


GOSH, MISS MILLER, 
\'M CAPTAIN OF MY 
GROUP. I'VE GOT TO 
REMEMBER 















SO YOUR CLEAN HANDS CONTEST 
HAS BEEN A SUCCESS ? 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS! HANDS 
ARE CLEANER, PAPERS NEATER. MY 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 1S BETTER. THERE 
ARE FEWER COLDS AND ABSENCES 
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400,000 TEACHERS CAN'T BE WRONG 


—the Clean Hands Contest works! 


b penne in every section of the coun- 
try —400,000 of them—are blessing 
the Clean Hands Contests. Year after 
year, they initiate new classes into the 
game of Clean Hands. Children love it! 
And what a burden-lightener it is for 
teacher! 


The game makes children want to wash 
their hands. . . . It teaches them a real 
health lesson. . . . And vitally important 
to pupil and teacher—it helps cut down 
the number of absences from colds and 
other diseases children hand around. 


A game everyone plays... 


The Clean Hands Contest is a game every 
pupil plays. It arouses the spirit of com- 
petition born in every one of us. Every 
pupil is out for a record. You just give 


them the rules and record the scores. 
Like this... 


1. Instruct your pupils about washing 
hands often—always before meals— 
with Lifebuoy Health Soap. Chil- 
dren invariably like its clean smell. 


2. Explain why you specify Lifebuoy.. 
Because it removes not only dirt, 
but germs, too. Warn pupils of the 
menace dirty hands are to health. 
(The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 germ diseases hands may spread.) 

3. Appoint squad leaders to report on 
clean hands daily. 

4. Record high scorers’ names on a 
blackboard roll of honor. 

At the end of the contest you'll have 
a shining, spick-and-span class. And 
you'll be gratified by the improvement 
in the attendance record, 

Ease your responsibilities! Let Life- 

buoy work for you! Get that Clean 
Hands Contest under way today! 


Works wonders for the skin 
Use Lifebuoy yourself to keep your com- 
plexion fresh, clear, fine-textured! Life- 
buoy’s creamy, deep-searching lather 
cleansesthoroughly,yetso gently!"“Patch” 
tests on the skins of hundreds of women 
prove it’s more than 20% milder than 
many so-called ‘‘beauty soaps.”” Try itl 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 











Send. s. 


for These 


FREE 
TEACHING 
HELPS... 


Here are some free materials 
which will help you emphasize the 
social values of reading, word 
study, and art. These helps, based 
on Scott, Foresman textbooks, are 
so planned as to be useful to any 
teacher, regardless of the books 
she uses. 


[] COMMUNITY HELPERS: a large 
picture chart in two colors. So- 
cial studies lesson plans _in- 
cluded. For primary grades. 


ART FOR EVERYDAY LIFE: 
how to make art a vital part of 
every primary child’s experience. 


}] VOCABULARY AND SUCCESS 
IN SCHOOL AND LIFE: a dis- 
cussion of the influence of vocab- 
vlary on general achievement. 
For middle and upper grades. 


0 BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER 
LANDS: a teacher’s story of 
reading and socia) studies activ- 
ities based on a middle-grade 
Elson-Gray unit of that name. 
Photographic illustrations. In- 
cludes list of related selections 
in 22 reader series. 


A SEND FOR THE FREE HELPS FOR 
YOUR GRADE. CLIP OR REFER 
TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


The free helps are based on these pop- 
ular textbooks, CHECK FOR IN- 
FORMATION : 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 


L) 
[_] ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
LJ 


Signed 


Grades 


School ——— 


City 
I 
Please name any teacher committees you 


serve On... - — omen 


Write to the Nearest Office: 


623 S. Wabash 
Chicago 


29 Pryor St., N.E. 


308 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas 


114 E. 28rd St. 
New York 











Superintendents Meet 


(Continued from page 3) 


to make increasingly liberal provision 
for forums and similar services 
through state and federal support; 
that the public schools should seek 
opportunities for co-operation with 
and functioning through such exist- 
ing agencies as are already making 
worth-while contributions; that the 
public school should provide a pro- 
gram to meet the needs of youth 
between the approximate ages of 18 
and 25. 

Research.—Such service in public 
school systems should be extended to 
smaller communities and rural areas; 
research is recommended to deter- 
mine a uniform system of child ac- 
counting; the significance of con- 
structive studies toward the develop- 
ment of functional curricula for the 
American secondary school is recog- 
nized; the findings of educational 
research should reach the public in 
more understandable form; the per- 
sonnel of the Office of Education 
should be increased so that it may 
more largely co-ordinate and initiate 
the research service demanded by 
changing social conditions. 

Small Schools—We urge that the 
Department of Superintendence de- 
vote a yearbook to the organization 
and administration of smaller schools 
and that more attention be given to 
such schools in our programs. 
Financing Education.—We believe 
that the financing of this program 
of education demands the develop- 
ment of a broader tax base; larger 
units of taxation and educational 
administration, with the consequent 
reduction of overlapping in govern- 
mental functions; equitable systems 
of state and federal aid; determined 
opposition to groups which advocate 
fixing the limit of free public educa- 
tion at the elementary school level. 
Freedom from Politics—It is de- 
plored that in the expenditure of 
federal moneys in the name of edu- 
cation laymen in Washington have 
determined educational needs and 
procedures, in the main ignoring 
regularly constituted educational 
authorities; there should be fiscal in- 
dependence of all school boards; we 
heartily favor that sort of academic 
freedom which permits the teacher 
the complete liberty of political con- 
duct and thought to which he is en- 
titled as an American citizen, and 
which at the same time obligates the 
teacher to present all available facts 
in controversial issues; we insist that 
public education be free from parti- 
san politics. 

Additional Resolution—We  con- 
demn any removal or appointment 
of a teacher, administrator, or any 
other employee of our public schools 
on the basis of or in any manner be- 
cause of political or partisan consid- 
erations. 





— ae painted. Splendid for harmonica 
TOM TOMS is, rhythm bands, teaching time and 
oun ~ for Indian plays, ete. Two sizes 


What child cannot bring TWO CENTS once & month for 
a choice Perry Picture in the 5x8 size? (Se (See how how lary, 
they are, 5'¢x8). Choose any One of the 72 nae 
papil, not lees than 25 in all, in the Two Cont 
pupil, not less than in all, in 0 Cent 
ask for a Descriptive Leaflet of that Cont an . 
teacher only, FREE. 


: A smaller, 3x3% size, ONE CENT EACH tor 5 
» or more, No Leaflet with this size. 
Bird Pictures in Color. 7x9. THREE CENTs 
EACH for 20 or more. 


Catalogues. Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 
and two pictures. 


& The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mas: 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Let the Perry Pictures help you in teach 
Literature, History and Geomrenty, anataee 
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GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pin, or 


In Lots of 6 Each 
Sterling Silver $1.45 
Rolled Gold 1.70 
10Kt. Gold 2.65 





Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


Samples loaned upon your Principal’s 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 
liveries. CATALOGUE F 








FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds of our 
placements in 1935 were promotions. Many calls for 
Supervisors, Critics, Grades, Special Teachers of Phy. 
sical Education, Home Economics, Music, Art, ete, 
Large increase over 1934. Send for folder today, 
Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N.Y, 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
50th Anniversary 
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Rot CAY M7 TEACH CHERS | 
V0 67 ah Ob 4 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College Inclusive. Speeial Territory West 
of Miss. Free Booklet * td to Apply, ete.” Ble to 
non-members. Unexc Largest in the West. 


WM. RUFFER, PhD. Manager. 








We have a Demand for Superior Elementary Teachers in New York State 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
431 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1874 








Traveling Representatives 








TEACHERS AGENCY ‘ccntsy. oth pubic snd privy, rs 
us to recommend teachers to them, Ex- 
cellent ee fe in demand. 
Address teger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil, 


CLARK-BREWER | M.°%* [sepearenss | sre SPOKANE ears 
CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building | ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES m3 degree candidates 


Grade Teachers Wanted/Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 











We greatly need grade teachers with deg for 
city and suburban schools and A. M. candidates 
for fine critic and supervisory positions, 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., ar il. 
Member N. A.T.A 




















Se ] Se ] ] Se Good Posttiens~Geod Tenshere~ Good saa We 
7 make no promises but w th etic 
cnhummers Cnoorl ervice all our ok teachers men Eend ened positions. Actual shortage 


811-813 Lumber Exch., Mi in several departments 
ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUF F TEACHERS AGENC Graduates only. We placed more teachers in 1935 than any 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and nearly doubled 1934. Enroll early. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 233 Mig5, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8th and W dott A live and to-date Buress 
34th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from eat tee to University. 


PAUL YATES *.Suaoe 


Established 1906 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 



































ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED 


Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 





——— 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


A big package of art work for each day in April. 
Clever ready-made Easter Rabbit, Chicks, Bird, Spring 
Flower and other pictures and posters of 

paper with cardboard patterns attached. Let us help 
you, too. Send $1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


Primary Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, it 








Raise Money For Your Class 


Sell ‘‘ADPENCO”’’ School Name Pencils. Hundreds of Teachers 
have profited by this easy means of raising funds. SPECIAL 
OFFER. 144 high quality regular five-cent pencils, each equip- 
ped with gilt tip and red rubber eraser imprinted with your 
School Name for $2.60 postpaid. You sell for $7.20. Your 
profit $4.60. Send name of School today with money order for 
sample gross. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

















$.30 and $.60 prepaid. Stanley W. . 


h 





Prin., Tuscarora Reserve, S n, 
N. Y., 6miles from Niagara Falls. Literature 
of Falls sent free with orders. 














Be a High School | 25 APPLICATION $4 09 


PHOTOS 
Graduate pera te race a On genuine Moentone Nationally 


handicapped '™| Known Superior 
- _ a | copies, enpieation, size Quality. ther 
+ anteed. Send good p hoto or snapaie: 
| Original returned un 
day service, 
- MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-1, La Crosse, Wis 
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MANY GOOD SCHOOLS ARE STILL USING 
METHODS AS CRUDE AS THIS 


Through lack of efficient duplication in school work, countless teachers are placed 
under a great handicap. Perhaps they do not realize how much they could benefit 
from using more modern methods made possible by the Mimeograph Process. First 
in high schools and now more widely in elementary schools, this revolutionary 
betterment has brought results beyond expectations. Teaching effort can be sys- 
tematized; lesson sheets and other timely teaching helps become quickly available; 
a greater measure of teacher help can be given to all students; large classes are 
handled with ease and certainty; teachers have more time for self-advancement. 
Such results are achieved through the one all-purpose duplicating method, the Mim- 
eograph Process. It is simple, easy to operate, cleanly, and low in cost. It is unique 
because it meets every duplicating need of the modern school system. May we tell 
you how it can help you? For full particulars, address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Free to teachers. A new and illuminating booklet showing in a graphic way the many and 


varied uses of the Mimeograph in elementary schools and high schools will be forwarded gladly 
without the least obligation. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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these Beautiful 
Spring Projects 


EASTER POSTERS 


Four mammoth Posters each three feet lon 
twelve inches high; beoutiful—brilliant—fas- 
cineting; a “construction-work” masterpiece. 
Provides material for delightful handwork— 
handsome posters made by cutting and pasting. 
Printed outlines on the construction paper 
background serve as a pasting guide for the 
various details. All small sections are printed 
on separate colored popers—ready for cutting 
and pasting. When made up these four posters 
form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 


Price, per portfolio, @Oc postpaid. 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old 
Holland, faithfal in 
detail, beautiful in 
design. Use it for 
sand table, story illus- 
tration or geography 
teaching. One of our 
most popular port- 
folios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet—-featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving on accurate idea of 
the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasonts dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting 
so that figures stand upright; also color chart 
with each set. 

Price, postpaid, GOc. 


CREATIVE ART 
—DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project 
worked out in beautiful color and simple, ar- 
tistic design. It consists of twelve double 
plates, size 12 x 18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut ond pasted into a handsome 
frieze—or the original outlines may be used 
as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of 
any length. When the ports are assembled a 
delightful poster is produced, illustrating the 
dress, activities and environment of the Dutch 
people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color 
suggestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. 


Price, postpaid, 8Oc. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 
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Typical Japanese characters and objects, native 
trees, foliage, houses and animals, to be cut 
out, colored, and constructed into stand-up 
figures. Splendid material for sand table work, 
story illustration or teaching geoor hy. Beau- 
tiful colored key sheet showing village made 
up, and detailed instructions in each portfolio. 


Price, postpaid, GOc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $........ send the items checked. 
() EASTER POSTER, 60c 
(}] DUTCH VILLAGE, 60c 
[] DUTCH FRIEZE, 80c 
() JAPANESE VILLAGE, 60c 


Wie) > 


William H. Wheeler 


William H. Wheeler, founder of 
the Wheeler Publishing Company of 
Chicago, a pioneer in the textbook 
publishing field, died January 14. 
He was eighty-one years old. At 
the early age of twenty-two, he 
became superintendent of schools in 
Warsaw, Indiana, following an ex- 
perience that began as teacher of a 
one-room school. Accepting the of- 
fer of a large publishing company, 
he became its representative and con- 
tinued in this work for a number of 
years. Since 1897 he had been presi- 
dent of his own company, and until 
very recently active in its direction. 

Mr. Wheeler put into effect ideas 
that, since their spread, have revolu- 
tionized textbook-making. He is 
credited with having published the 
first textbook that succeeded in be- 
ing definitely attractive. Previously, 
appearance had been the last consid- 
eration in this field. While he was a 
school superintendent, he pioneered 
in another direction, introducing de- 
partmentalized teaching in the War- 
saw, Indiana, elementary schools as 
early as 1877. To The Wheeler 
Reader (news sheet put out by his 
firm) Mr. Wheeler had contributed 
entertaining reminiscences entitled 
“Horse and Buggy Days of the 
School Book Business.” 


New writing talent and novel sub- 
ject matter in the non-fiction field 
are sought by the Reader’s Digest, 
according to an announcement in the 
March issue of that periodical. Five 
prizes of $1,000 each are offered for 
unpublished, non-fiction articles by 
persons who never have contributed 
to national periodicals. In addition 
to these prizes, $500 will be paid for 
each manuscript judged acceptable 
for publication. “There are people in 
all walks of life,” says the announce- 
ment, “who, thanks to unusual ex- 
perience, observation, or reflection, 
might well write magazine articles of 
lasting interest and significance, but 
for lack of encouragement have never 
done so.” Educators are cited by the 
Reader's Digest editors as offering 
particular promise in the field of new 
writing talent. The competition 
closes May 1. Full details will be 
furnished by The Editors, Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


In an effort to discover talented 
writers of both poetry and fiction, 
whose work has not previously been 
known, a New York publishing firm 
is offering ten cash prizes, ranging 
up to $100, in each of the spec- 
ified groups. After the awards are 
made, two anthologies, one of poetry 
and one of short fiction, containing 
the best contributions submitted will 
be published. A copy of the contest 
rules may be obtained by addressing: 
Contest Editor, Avon House, Pub- 
lishers, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


KODAK FILMS— $005 bex?'U85 a PS 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 














A mechanten! (peprument that 
Chemlesie Note 9 tie. $3.00 oT; 
Tae OSS 











Can You Finish 
This Jingle? 


5250 cau 














NO ALKALIES FOR rong ee pr der aed dae ma 


“$100.00; 2nd 


ACID INDIGESTION __ $50.00; 3rd'prize$25.00; five prizes of $5.00 ach 


Sifty prizes of $1.00 each; 50 Eversharp 50 


Mace have found they do not need to hunting knives. Every entrant will receive a worth 


nch their stomachs with s' 


alkalies. Physicians have said this ha 


, Caustic while gift besides. t your information about 
t often TUMS from the advertisement at the left, then 


ition. So much more read the simple rules. 


in your 


whenever troubled by heartburn, gas, sour stom- Write your “‘last line’’ in dotted line, tear out whole 
ach. Try them when you feel the effects of last advertisement, and mail with your name and ad. 
night’s party, or when smoke too much. dress to the address given below. If you submit mors 
Tums contain a ul antacid which neu- than one entry, simply write your additional “ag 
tralizes acid in the st but never over- line” on a plain sheet of paper. But EACH “tag 
alkalizes stomach or blood. pleasant to eat line” submitted must be accom by the 
as candy and only 10c at any drug store. wrapper from a 10c roll of TUMS w you can ge- 
FOR THE TUMMY cure at any drug store. 


Elaborateness will not be considered. Only skit 
with which ‘‘last line’’ is completed, and neatness 
will count. Every entry will be indi 
ered and acknowledged with a worth while free 





marked not later than midnight of May 31st, 
Prize-winners will be no’ as sOOn as @ 


made. 
Address your entries to Contest 


fveryone Who Enters Room 36-A, The A. H. Lewis Co., 4th and 


Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 











PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 22—SUMMER SESSION—July 31 


Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education. 
Jane 22 to July 3 and July 5 to 18. 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
HANDWORK—NATURE STUDY—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS—KINDER- 
GARTEN METHODS—PLAYGROUND—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


Demonstration Classes with Children illustrat New Procedures. Observation and 
Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for Degree address 
Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





(ACCREDITED) 











SUMMER = ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


cou RSE Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—L 





Crafts—Pri iph and 


Technics of Art Instruction — Modeling — Pottery—Advertising— Marionette— 
FOR Design and other subjects. Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer School of Painting. Special exhibitions 


ART TEACHERS of contemporary art and world famous permanent collections. 


June 29 to 


For catalog, address Associate Dean, 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


August 8 cose. wn OO! OF Fine Cee Lams a kane Gee, 





y| SUMMER SCHOOL 


wn reasity FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 25 to AUGUST 3 


e A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
Chicago or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 

Fully Accredited a ay stody with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request) 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, 











per year. Travel or Local. 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Teachers—Vacation or Permanent —represent . 30 AP PLICATIONS 
The NEW How and Why Library 


—$12.80. Terms as low as $1.00 monthly “aM Finest real photo copies, size 2)4x8H4. 


00 
PHOTOS 4¥ 


made from any photograph. O 


—Average 2 orders daily; pays $3300 a Ne 4 returned unharmed. Get the 


Money returned if not satisfied. 


The L. J. BULLARD CO. Prompt Service. 





OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minnesota 





— 





““ WORLD'S LARGEST, ATIONAL COLLEGE 


JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


jf Bepularty ‘priced Juvenite Books Torachootsand® 


ilustrates and over 100 





Grade. 


0th Year of EDUCATION 


your course 
od vacation opportunities. Make new and 
lating contacts in a world center of education. 
= Advanced classes for somes in K 
rer ye 











WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 13, 





une 19—July 31. 2-week courses —June § 


Racine, Wis, ' Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 614-D, 
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"5 There’s a magic key to a new world that’s 
e of the yours for the asking—it opens the door to 
Sean, a greater happiness than you have ever 
icils; 50 known. It gives you almost unbelievable 
+ power over others because it makes you the 
ft, then Smart Woman you want to be, it teaches 
the Art of Allure. But you do not have to 
1t Whole journcy to Alma Archer's New York Studio 
= + —where leaders of society have flocked— 
nal “last this internationally famous consultant has 
developed a complete home-study Course 
1 Can 8e- —the coupon brings its fascinating story 
nly skill | to yo 
neatness 
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DEFEAT A 


SMART WOMAN 





ALMA 
ARCHER 


In the world of 
smartness, the most 
remarkable woman 
of today—her abil- 
ity to give other 
women the Secrets 
of Smartness is 
almost magical. 














WOMAN’S GREATEST POWER 


Do you look the way you should in your 
clothes? Do others whisper about your ap- 
pearance—flatteringly or critically? Are men 
eager for your company? You can look older 
or younger . . . plain or radiant . . . with 
merely a few simple changes in costume, 
make-up. Learn these secrets. Save your- 
self costly, even embarrassing experiences. 
Join the inner circle of women who 
dominate through smartness. The way is 
now made easy. 


Gonteol Your Deilinny 


When you receive Alma Archer's free Self- 
analysis Chart and read her book, you'll 
be thrilled. With experienced certainty, 
she can analyze your good and bad points, 
how to develop Smartness, how to over- 
come handicaps. Yet what she suggests to 
you can be achieved on a limited income 
through her exclusive ‘‘Interlocking 
Clothes Plan’’—she'll save you money while 
you assemble the smartest wardrobe you 
ever possessed—one all will envy. 


ther with a self-analysis 


chart that may shock you a you check 
up on yourself, Also you'll receive com- 
Picte informationabout Alma Archer's 
Personalized, home-study course, the 
| Most remarkable woman-to-woman 
guide ever assembled, Mail the 
coupon now, 


Alma Archer's revealing book 
will be sent to you free, to- 
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Texas Contennial 
Enlists Children’s Help 


Texas school children are taking an 
active part in the observance of the 
state’s centennial this year through 
the collection of historical data. They 
have undertaken to bring together 
stories and legends, and so far as they 
are able, find the sources for infor- 
mation not already published. 

Prizes have been offered by indi- 
viduals and organizations to those 
who write the best essays on their 
findings. County Centennial Ad- 
visory Boards are making some 
awards. Others are provided by the 
Historical Advisory Committee for 
the Texas Centennial Exposition— 
for relics, documents, reproductions 
of evidence, and other material that 
will aid in completing the history of. 
the Lone Star State to date. Most 
important outcome to the boys and 
girls who are doing this work is that 
for them the history of their state is 
being converted from a textbook- 
classroom subject to one in which 
they have a vital personal interest, 
through its connection with the per- 
sons, places, and events of their own 
neighborhood. 

Throughout the state, communities 
are arranging special celebrations 
during 1936. In June the first 
world’s fair ever held in the South- 
west will open at Dallas. 


Metropolitan Museum 
Aids Teachers and Pupils 


Two new courses for the benefit 
of teachers and pupils are being of- 
fered during the spring by the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. One is 
a series of talks for elementary school 
classes, planned to illustrate subjects 
studied in the various grades. Teach- 
ers who wish to bring classes to hear 
these talks are asked to notify the 
educational department of the Muse- 
um on slips which will be furnished 
for the purpose. Another course, a 
series of demonstrations of picture 
study methods for teachers, takes the 
form of talks to groups of grade 
children. Teachers are invited to 
attend as observers, and after each 
demonstration to discuss with the 
speaker the methods employed. 

Beginning in April motion pictures 
will be shown on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons, in addition to the 
regular showings on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons. 


The oldest brick public school 
building standing west of the Alle- 
ghenies is the old Fourth Street 
School at Newport, Kentucky. It is 
to be replaced by a modern forty- 
room building which will provide an 
elementary school and a junior high. 





DPUPPETS 


5s Can Make Them 


teacher. lamburg Guild 

assemble, fone Paks, " 

—_—-_——- -_ 2 : 

HAMBURG GUILD, 92 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N.Y 
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FACTS COUNT MOST 


And it is a fact that Automatic Pencil Sharpeners have, for 
years, been standard equipment in 85% of our schools. It is 
also a fact that the efficiency in performance and the economy 
in maintenance of Apsco Sharpeners are greater than those of 


any others on the market. 





The Chi led in value 





and the largest in school use of 
any pencil sharpener in the world. 
At this price every school room 
can afford a Chicago. 


Proof of the Facts 


Is found in the construction of all 
Apsco models. For example: The 
strength of the tooth in Apsco 
cutters is 106% greater than that 
found in the cutters of ordinary 
sharpeners—just one of the many 


Apsco features, which makes pos- 





4 “se 
sible the slogan “Apsco Cutters teat neni ry 
GIANT, PREMIER, ROUNT POINT, 


don’t scrape—they cut.” WIZARD, DEXTER, DANDY. 











58 East 
Washington 
Street 


utomatic 


. Chicago, 
encil Sharpener (0. 


Illinois 
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Ons way to happiness 
is health and an aid to good 
health is good teeth. Four 
factors that help teeth last a 
lifetime are: Right Food, 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
There is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum. 














: : Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to 
gant make impartial investigations of their products, Re- 
Bom, sults of such research form the basis of our advertising. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Pier 23, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents + Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only Income but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 


Our ScHoot AND TEACHER SERvicE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusiNEss 
Tuis YEAR Promises Even Greater Returns! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity —giving age, 
experience, training— Br Sure to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 

School and Teacher Dept. 41 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 





FOR YOUR PUPILS! 


Closing Day Remembrances 6: cavenicemens on pase 70 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


‘io UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


Firet Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures: 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Bovider Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
| Graduate School Bulletin—— 


Street and No. 


City and State 


8 








“I Like My English 
Now!” 


The children really do enjoy 
using ESSENTIALS OF EV- 
ERYDAY ENGLISH. 

The instruction is clear and 
definite and the exercises of 
such a character that the chil- 
dren can do them and get that 
stimulation that comes from ac- 
complishment. 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERY- 
DAY ENGLISH makes happy 
children, and is available for 
Grades 3 through 8. Price $.44 
each. 


Write for information about other 
PUPIL- ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS : 
The Stanford Speller 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 
Art Appreciation Textbooks 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco Dallas 








Beatty Takes Charge of 
Indian Schools 


Willard W. Beatty, superintendent 
of schools in Bronxville, N.Y., since 
1926, and known throughout. the 
country as a leader in progressive 
educational methods, has resigned in 
order to become director of Indian 
education in the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. In this post he will direct 
educational policies affecting an In- 
dian population of 350,000. 

In explaining the scope of his new 
work, Mr. Beatty stated that within 
recent years the government has al- 
tered its attitude toward the Indians. 
Formerly the aim was to make them 
as nearly like white men as possible, 
with the expectation that they would 
eventually be assimilated into the 
general population. However, it has 
become clear, he said, that a prefer- 
able aim is to let the red man’s life 
run parallel to that of the white 
man, encouraging him in the preser- 
vation of native arts, customs, cul- 
ture, and language, at the same time 
making it possible for him to acquire 
whatever he desires in other fields. 

Mr. Beatty said that the govern- 
ment would help the Indian to mar- 
ket the pottery, baskets, blankets, 
and other wares which he is most 
proficient in making, and thus insure 
the continuation of valuable crafts. 
He mentioned the earlier policy of 
the government to establish boarding 
schools for young Indians at a dis- 
tance from their homes, and called 
attention to the fact that now schools 
are being built on the reservations— 
forty-three having been opened re- 
cently on the Navaho Reservation in 
Arizona. The result of the changed 
attitude, he said, is that the Indians, 
when they find that they are not be- 
ing forced to accept ways they do not 
like, become willing, and even anx- 
ious, that their children shall learn 
the English language and acquire 
American traits. 


Play Festival 
Held in Old Opera House 


The old-time opera house, which, 
even in small towns, would occasion- 
ally see a real stage celebrity “for one 
night only,” is having a new lease of 
life in Central City, Colorado, dur- 
ing the summer months. For the 
fifth season, the opera house in this 
once-lively mining community will 
attract thousands of persons from 
Denver and other near-by places for 
the play festival which is directed by 
Robert Edmond Jones, famed de- 
signer of stage settings. The festival, 
remarkable for the quality of its pro- 
ductions, is sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

In addition to the more usual 
training courses for teachers offered 
by the university during its summer 
session (two terms), there will be 
various conferences and lectures on 
social, educational, and economic 
problems—among them a Speech and 
Dramatic Arts Conference and a 
School Executives Conference. A 
recreational program of wide scope 
has been planned. 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Taace 
EACHERS 


begin June 29... 
close Aug. 7,1936 


Teachers requiring credits for 
purpose of certification, or who 
are candidates for degrees will 
find the program of courses for 
summer sessions at Temple Uni- 
versity ideally adapted to their 
needs. Send today for complete 
catalog, and booklet of recrea- 
tional interests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and close 
August 7th. 








Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


anes 


UNIVERSITY 


In Philadelphia 
Historic Independense Hall 














Youll Enjoy ile, Stay 


in The or Seas 
UNIVERSITY 


quae 2 Augu ust7. This fully- accoollll 
-— aly situat University — more 
than one subjects . aculty of 
unusual distinction .  aeenil 

world. % School administrators 
scientists will find inspiration in the Semel 
on Education in the Pacific Countries, 

in conjunction with the Summer 

with the cooperation of Yale Valves 
Carnegie Corporation. 

A vacation in Hawaii . . . studying. 

playing, in a new, refreshing and 

. «+ will cost little more than you 2 
would spend at home! Steamship 

fares and living expenses in the 77 
Islands are unusually low. University 

tuition averages just about $30.00 

for the Summer term! 


A bulletin of detailed information including 
costs, sent upon request. ress: § 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII | 


Honolulu,T.H. 
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We GUARANTEE You In A Written Document 
$270 for 90 Days’ Work, or 


$150 for 60 Days’ Work, — 


SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY THE NEW BOOKS 











The publishers of the books listed be- 














low will be glad to supply them at the 

19th June 18 prices quoted, plus postage, or to fur- 
nish any additional intormation re- THIS SUMMER 

to garding OS ara Reviews of some 
% recent books will be found on The Book Here is your opportunity to practically go into business 
Session July 30 Page in this issue of The Instructor. for yourself, to b dent, to earn big money, 

‘do things, go places, meet new people—be successful. 

SALE NR SM NRT 
We give y the necessa: ii t, ide the training, 
y —— the , en BY help —~ eae aa the - ay —-4 
36 : THe DEAN OF THE SMALL COLLEGE. antee of substantial earnings. All we ask in return is your 
SUMMER SESSION “By Clyde A. Milner, President of deuse te chove amenaia. "er tnenen Mie, hile Wiles 

for Graduate and Undergraduate Courses Guilford College. Cloth. 151pp. Whose letter appears below, in 90 days earned nearly $8,006 

rhe Faculty of Superior Teachers $1.75. The Christopher Publishing Ci on marten ton See ene ene ob ee 
4 i about this offer, for our nization h spotl - 
vill — — for Teachers House, Boston, Mass. tation of twenty-one years’ standing to maintain. Our 
for Thirty-Two Departments Happy BirTHDay To You! By Mil- r duet % eutenting—se best of ~ —y Just read Mrs. 
. . “ P ley’s letter ow. e@ was a teac just as you ar 
Ini- For Summer Bulletin, Address dred J. Hill. P 1ano Solo with = ba ue & widow — te small, children ro pa Rnne 
° . e ves er money an t it—but t ge. 
1eir DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION Words, 25c. Unison (Unison Oc- Her teaching work, she felt, os too hard . and “with a 
Saint Louis University tavo No. 96 ) 8c Clayton F limited salary. Then she heard of our offer which appealed 
ete Saint Louis, Missouri ° > . y . to her at once, although our line was entirely new to her. 





Her letter continues as follows: 


Summy Co., Chicago. 








ea- 
— Boo “I have worked for the Educators Association for 12 years, 
Ses An Increase in Enrollment THE First CoLorinG K. Large, have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as 
Si le Outline Pictures. Cover b much as I could have made in any other work I might have 
ose ' imple i i ’ y . 1x y othe migh 
of Nearly 300% in Ten Years at " e chosen, nd my health much improved from walking out 
Frances Tipton Hunter. Inside in the fresh air, Last winter I did not miss one day from 


the field. Then, too, it is a pleasure to feel that you are 
working for yourself and are your own time keeper. 


“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are 
true and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality, 
They re you what is we ~~ and are always courteous and 
helpful in every way. hey truly cooperate with their 
representatives. 


SUMMER SESSION Drawings by Emily E. Cray. Pa- 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY} per. Unpaged. 10c. The Merrill 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

DescriseED TEACHING UNITS FOR 
KINDERGARTEN. Prepared under 
the Supervision of Hugh S. Bonar, 
City Superintendent, and Alice 
Brady, Grade Supervisor, Manitowoc 
Public Schools. Paper. 207pp. 
Board of Education, Manitowoc, 


The growing popularity of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergraduate and professional 
courses, carefully selected faculty, dormitory facil- 
ities, on an attractive campus, and the advantages 
of contact with a large city. 


Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1936 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
Summer Session, Room 202, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 





“TI cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain, q 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 
worthy organization.” 


WRITE 


Educators Association, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























UNIVERSITY Wis. ePOsir ¥ —_—_—o8€ = =< so ae cee | cee 
e e e ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION. Re- oar Association, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Missouri vised Edition of “Adventures in PS << ¥ | vo ennai me letters and stories of some of the young | 
Prose and Poetry.” Edited by | fi] gy cus , 2 Fe ee ee 3 ees 
H. C. Schweikert, H. Augustus i) = | | 
Miller, and Luella B. Cook. Tllus- I icicenitincemnsineniieneinnantinntiemnnsanianeninnianancisiamanapnpinanit 
trated with Drawings. Cloth. | OS OTR OTT ES A | 
[Complete conservatory | 1,06Spp. $1.92. Harcourt, Brace Ae 
UNDER MASTER frayuide.and.coach you Piano, and Co., New York. SS Baye GP DR rncccrccccncsenscessnsensnncecccsosonenecs i ccsiciserisiiniabahiitis 
¢ | —_—_—_—— ee a 


mony, Voice, Public School) | How To JupGE Motion Pictures 
Music. Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, | aND How To ORGANIZE A PHoTo- 
Susephone,Carinet. Lsstone emecingty sany conics, Men: “ss Pa Rwy et we A 
SS eee ee amp et tor ig chool Students. 
nt te oa By Sarah McLean Mullen. With a 

Save Time, Labor.—famt Youn own pascaias, | Foreword for Teachers by William 
Letters, Seat Work, _ Tete Prowags. eR ot ‘oun OWN" Portable LICELLG® L. Lewin. Illustrated with Draw- 
Paper. 62pp. 25c; 30 or 


tow Teo One or yb yt 3 ings. 
of copies. 
Terms. 


a \G slates) 
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AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


Swnumer Stihiore 
AT MINNESOTA 


Come to the University of Minnesota. Prepare 
yourself for a better position with greater earn- 













More, 15c Each. Scholastic Publi- 

cations, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND 

MENTAL Hycrene. A Textbook for 



















— 









| Psychologists, Educators, Counsel- ings. Study amidst ideal surroundings in the 
6] Teachers can buy theve pins ou | ors, and Mental-Hygiene Workers. beautiful city of Minneapolis at the very gateway 
= Write for 26-page catalog of rings - J. E. pg we a gna to the ten thousand lakes of Minnesota, one of 
redited, pe gan ivision of Specia ucation an America’ tf lay ds. 
"me €.E. GROUSE CO. 67 Bruce Ave., Herth Atthsbere, io. iiied Selena Dita fam merica’s most famous summer playgrounds 
‘all che Department of Public Instruction 
1 social and Wilmington Public Schools. A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS 
es, held Cloth. Sllpp. $3.00. McGraw- A faculty of 250 educators teaches courses in j 
sey Hill Book Co., New York. Sociology, Child Welfare, Emergency Education, 


MoperN ScHoot History SERIEs. 
Book I: Old World Origins of 
American Civilization (2000 3.c.— 
1750 a.v.). By James J. Reynolds, 
Assistant Superintendent, New 
York City Public Schools; Grace A. 
Taylor, Secretary, Committee for 
Revising the Course of Study and 
Syllabus in History, New York 
City; and J. H. Coleman, Co-Au- 
thor, “Graded Drill Exercises in 
Geography and Map Study.” Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 278pp. $1.20. 


Public Health, Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion, Play Production, Music, and many others. 
All departments, laboratories, libraries and re- 
search facilities open all summer. Special lec- 
tures, plays and excursions give the opportunity 
of combining study with recreation. Fees are 
moderate, living costs low. 


METAL ARTS CO ix FACTORY@GAMM ROCHESTER NY 








Rolls Developed Dosble Weinnt of. 
Professional a f A, guaranteed 

Never Fade Perf ‘one Prints - - - - - Coin 
RAYS PHOTO'S SERVICE. Wisconsin 








ora 


TEACHERS 2:int PENCIL 


Write for Complete Bulletin : 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. B, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 
ONLY 3100 


Ideal for writ- 
ing— correcting 
papers, drawi 
making grap s! 





— =~ 
— 










A new-type double- 
pointed AUTOPOINT, 
with one cartridge black 
leads and one of red and blueleads, and two erasers, 
sent for only $1! Note: AvuToporNtis only satisfac- 
tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads. Send 
$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any ~~ ol ‘8. 


Aulopoint 3; Degt.1M-4. arason rere Faster 


Ti enclose $1. Se Send post eacher's l 
AUTOPOINT set scald special Teach fully 


satisfied I may a... set for full refund. | 























Book II: The Beginning of Our Na- 
tion (1750-1861). By Reynolds, 
Taylor, and Wilson Parkhill, Head- 
master, Collegiate School, New York 
City. ImIlustrated. Cloth. 380pp. 
$1.25. Book III: The Progress of 
Our Nation (1815 to the Present). 
By Reynolds and Taylor. Illustrat- 
Noble 
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roa ed. Cloth. 470pp. $1.40. turning from The 
| Address | and Noble, Publishers, Inc., New N.E.A.Conventioa 
PT tana naan IONE on York. at Portland, Ore. 
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TWO TERMS 


June 15 —July 25 
July 25—Aug. 29 


Enroll for the sec- 


ond term after re- 


wonpers FOR 
Tommy. HE'S 
weat ASA PIN 
now” 
ESS 
“THIS ae =a 


art KEE ™ 
wrwotl cuass TIPY! 


ERE’S the answer to the problem 

that every teacher faces. Keep 
pupils neat by making them take pride in 
their personal appearance. Do it with these 
FREE Neatness Charts. They provide a 
daily check-up—teeth cleaned, hair combed, 
shoes shined, etc. Teachers have already used 
more than a million charts with surprising 
results. 

Mail coupon below and you'll receive, ab- 
solutely free, as many charts as you want. If 
you would also like a handy, compact shoe 
shine kit that makes it easy for pupils to 
keep shoes spick and span, just send 25¢ 

(stamps or coin). Kit 


contains dauber, polisher 


and large tin of high- 
quality paste-polish. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY | 


2 1N 1-SHINoLa-Bixsy 
CORPORATION 
Dept. R46 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
C) Please send me free..... Neatness Charts. 
(CD Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin). 
Name 


Address 


er eee eee 








SPECIAL! 


LOW COST 
PURCHASE 


HERE'S your opportunity! 
Genuine latest model New 
Royal Portables. Only few 
cents a day. Use coupon. 


SENSATIONAL! ... With 
Touch Control you can 
instantly adapt the key- 
tension to your exact finger 
pressure. Type easier than 
you write by band! 

FREE! Handsome, sturdy 
ease; also new system of 
typing—quickly learned 
at home. 








Royal syosusties Company, 

2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Please give me details concerning special 
urchase plan on New Royal Portable. 
uote trade-in allowance on my 
ypewriter, seria! number 
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TeacHer: If I cut a beefsteak in 
two, and then cut the halves in two, 
what do I get, Henry? 

HENRY: Quarters. 

TeacHerR: Right. And then? 

Henry: Eighths. 

TeacHer: Good. And then? 

“Sixteenths,” 

“Correct. Now what?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“Exactly. Once more?” 

“Hamburger,” cried Henry impa- 
tiently. Ambassador. 


“Are you familiar with mules?” 
asked the farmer of the colored em- 
ployee. 

“No, sir. Ah knows too much 
about dem to be familiar wit’ em.” 

American Forests. 


“Did baby come from heaven?” 
“Of course,” replied the mother. 
“Then,” said Johnny, “he must 
have landed on his feet; that’s what 
makes him so bowlegged.” 
Texas Outlook. 


“Look here, waiter, is this peach or 
apple pie?” 

“Can’t you tell from the taste?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Well, then, what difference does 
it make?” Epworth Highroad. 


Boss (to new office boy who is 
half an hour late): You should have 
been here at eight o'clock. 

Boy: Why, what happened? 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, 
“quite a number of plants and flow- 
ers have the prefix ‘dog.’ For in- 
stance, the dog rose and the dog vio- 
let are well known. Can you name 
another?” 

There was a pause. Then a happy 
look illuminated the face of a boy in 
the front row. “I know, Teacher. 
Collie-flower.” Texas Outlook. 


Visrror: If I gave you a large 
apple and a small one and told you to 
divide with your brother, which ap- 
ple would you give him? 

Boy: Do you mean my big broth- 
er or my little brother? 


ACCORDING TO EXAMINATION 
PAPERS 


The ancient Greeks planted col- 
onists for their food supply. 

The heart is located on the west 
side of the body. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was once put 
out when a servant found him with 
a fire in his head. 

The Romans were too thickly 
populated to be very comfortable. 

A catacomb is the thing on the 
top of a rooster’s head. 

The Merry Monarch was Old King 
Cole. 

Good Friday was the man who did 
the housework for Robinson Crusoe. 


























Writers Attention 


Manuscripts wanted for two anthologies, 
poetry and short fiction—two books which 
introduce annually to the literary world the 
work of little known talented authors who are 
entitled to a hearing. Valuable cash prizes 
for the best work in each. Send 8 cent 
stamp forrules. Dept. T, Avon Publishers, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











Eslebuok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 





| 68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 1936 AUGUST 14 


. GrapuaTe Courses 
UNDERGRADUATE CouURSES 
SpeciaL Courses ror TEACHERS 


Liberal Arts, Education, Engineering, 
Business, Pre-medical Courses, Special 
Courses in Art, Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Play Production, 
Industrial Arts, Demonstration School. 
VACATION RAILROAD RATES 


Excursions to Montreal, Lake Placid, 
Ft. Ticonderoga, Adirondack and Green 
Mountains under University direction. 


Excellent Program of Entertainments 
Write for illustrated bulletins 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 
Director, Summer Session 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 





all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











University of Denver 


1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


| Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects. § Special courses 
for teachers and administrators, Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems. § Metropolitan advantages and 


| mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow- 


capped Rockies. § Low railroad rates. 
For Summier School Bulletin address 


Dept. B, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Ist Term: June 15 to July 17 
2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 





Over 700,000 have 
Studied Music 


You, too, can learn to play by this 
remarkable home-study method 


Learn how to play your favorite instrument 
and surprise all your friends. No private 
teacher could make it clearer. The cost is 
surprisingly low—averaging only a few 
cents a day. You play real pieces 

by note—right from the start. 

Learn to play the Piano, Violin, 

Ukulele, Banjo, Guitar, Piano 

or any 

other instrument | you like. 


FREE BOOK write today for 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson explaining 
this pees ® in detail. Mention instrument. Instruments 
| supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


| U.S. School of Music, 64 Brunswick Building, New York City 





HANDWRITING 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


New York—July 6 to August 7 
Chicago—June 22 to July 24 
San Francisco—June 22 to July 24 


The Palmer Method Summer Schools at these 
three points offer intensive courses in handwrit- 
ing instruction to grade teachers and pros 
handwriting specialists and supervisors. 
phase of instruction from primary writing t 
course of study building is covered in the five 
weeks’ course. The student is given as wells 
thoroughgoing course in the mechanics of hané 
writing and is offered supplementary courses in 
other branches of penmanship. 
For prospectus and full information address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIl., or 

Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





¥ THE BIG 
SPRING PACKAGE 


is full of new ideas about Nature, Birds, Flowers, 
Easter, May-Day, Mother’s Day, Farm, Circus, Dutch 
and Japanese Dolls; Cut-outs, Stand-ups, Put- 
togethers, Patterns, Outlines, and New Spring Murals. 


As Popular as Ever, Only 50c Postpaid. 


. = 
60 Outline Pictures 
Simple, well-drawn, for drawing, hectographing, or coloring. 
All favorite schoo! subjects for art activities. For al! grades 
and rural ools. Only 45c postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd St., New York 








The RED CAP and GOWN 


Is rapidly becoming recog: 
nized as the authentic 
costume for 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
Samples and Rental Rates 
furnished on request. 
Dept. T.I. 
The C. E. WARD CO, 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 








——«,«, 











PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 
ance, De sroepent, Scholarship. 


oy) A 


CLASS Rt RINGS Al AND PINS 











ry 


EW! MUCILAGE PENCIL! 


The modern way to paste. Just moisten and w. 
Also STOPS RUNS in ~g Best. Most er 
nomical. Nospilling. No Waste. n pocket of, 
Ideal for teachers, students. 10¢ on onthe 3 it 
A EREE G IFT included if you 


| E.G. otipben, HESS EE eT at 
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EFFECTS 
are beautiful 
in decorative panels 


is a simple method of producing 
very lovely wall panels to fit spaces where 
pictorial scenes would be out of harmony. 


There 


This fascinating method of using the 


brilliant true colors of 


CRAYOLA CRAYON 


ARTISTA ce'varer COLORS 


is explained in detail in a folder on Tempola 
Craft which will be gladly sent to you FREE. 
Just write a postcard request with your 
name and address clearly shown. Address 


BINNEY @& SMITH CO. 
Room 1906D, 41 East 42nd St., New York 


OWA svocsa’sm TESTS 


Standardized for Grades 6, 7, and 8 


AVAILABLE FOR NATION-WIDE USE 
MARCH 30TH 














Test A: 
Test B: 
Test C: 
Test D: 


Silent Reading Comprehensicn 
Vocabulary, Study Skills 

Basic Language Skills 

Basic Arithmetic Skills 





Write for Prices, Descriptive Folder, 
and General Test Catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service 


Extension Division, University of — 


lowa City 





KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls or ore Sagole pre ted | 


FILMS snlargements, Alf tor for Be srcokn} 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, ‘Box U-867, La te Wis. 


¥2 Price 










a 


AFTER 
10 Day 


FREE Trial poh MR 
No Money Down 






Positively the grea: bargain ever offered. A genuine full sized 
$100. 00.00 office mode Underwood No. 5 for only | $44.90 (cash) or 
on easy terms. Has etand- 





ard 4-row keyboard, backspacer, @utomatic ribbon reverse 
thiftlock key, 2-color ribbon,. ete, The fect oll pepe 
typewriter. Completely rebuilt and LLY GUARA e 
Lowest Termse—10c a Day 


Money-Back Guarantee 


cou for 10-Day Trial— 
Spun Speed ‘Typewritin et decide to keep it pay only 
eaaly learned, gieetaied-] $3.00 @ month until $49.00 (term 
taathis offer, “1 price) is paid. Limited offer— 
oact at once. 


| Leara Touch Typewrlt 
Complete (Home Study 


urse of the Famous Van 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any. of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
8% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


64. Helpful Teaching Materials 

Of unusual value for geography, 
history, and social science classes is 
a variety of teaching materials pre- 
pared for distribution by the Ameri- 
can Can Company. It includes two 
booklets, “The Story of Salmon,” 
and “The Hawaiian Islands and the 
Story of Pineapple.” Drawings, pho- 
tographs, and maps vivify the text, 
which is informational and yet enter- 
tainingly presented. This material is 
free. There is also available a large 
colored classroom map of the world, 
the border of which shows illustra- 
tions of the salmon industry. Please 
inclose 10 cents postage, and state 
how many pupils you have. 


6S. “How Do You Say It?” 

Many persons are able to “pick up 
what they need” of foreign words 
while traveling, and it is of course 
quite practicable to go abroad if one 
speaks only English. But how much 
richer and more fruitful one’s ex- 
perience if one can talk with the 
people of another nationality in their 
own tongue! To anyone planning a 
trip abroad, the Linguaphone Lan- 
guage Courses offer an opportunity 
to learn French, or German, or Ital- 
ian, or some other language easily 
through an Oral-Aural-Visual Meth- 
od. The Linguaphone Travel Series 
includes an English Travel Course 
that takes the listener through the 
British Isles, and there are similar 
French and Italian Travel Courses. 
A booklet giving details of the 
amazingly effective method employ- 
ed by the Linguaphone Institute 
will be sent on request. 


66. Making Wheels Revolve 

Why have automobiles been able 
to transform man’s transportation 
in a generation, and why are stream- 
lined trains capable of shooting 
across the continent like meteors? 
Such questions as these are sure to 
be raised in a classroom as soon as 
pupils begin to feel the fascination 
of motors. Many a teacher has 
wondered where she could obtain 
factual material on scientific sub- 
jects, simple enough to be under- 
stood by boys and girls—and by her- 
self!—yet sufficiently definite and 
detailed to satisfy mechanically 
minded youth. ‘Three booklets put 
out by General Motors Corporation 
can be highly recommended to fill 
this need. Clearly and interestingly 
written and graphically illustrated, 
they will appeal, we believe, to 
teachers and parents as well as to 
pupils. The titles are: “When the 
Wheels Revolve,” “Chemistry and 
Wheels,” and “Diesel, the Modern 
Power.” Can you use to advantage 
more than one of each? 
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“Your 


374 
Beautiful 


report 


in Natural Colors 
to Choose From 


Authentic 


DODSON.- 
MUMFORD 


Collection 


30 Lovely 7x9 prints 
suitable for framing, $4 
class work, or library 


You may order 30 water birds, 30 
wood birds, 30 prairie birds, 30 
tropical birds, or any other birds 
selected from list we will send 
you on request. 


American children know only a 
few of our native birds by sight. 
Their future happiness will be 
greater with this knowledge 
taught through Dodson’s study 
pictures. Mr. Dodson is a world 
renowned bird naturalist, who 
solved many problems regarding 
our beautiful song birds. 


Tea 








JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 33 


and to 
these books published than any other bird book. 


“Dodson’s Color Book for Children.”’ 
showing 15 Beautiful Town and Country Biras in natural 
colors and shadow gray pictures of same birds for color- 


baste 
that holds 200, 7 i) 
collection, in library book form. 





‘Sager from Cane 
Order Now—Free Books Limited. Write for free list of color pictures avaliable 


LARGE BIRD PRINTS 3%:::: 


IN NATURAL COLOR FROM LIFE 


ONE BOOK FREE with any PICTURE ORDER of $1.10 or more 


bird friends More of 


Libraries 


how win them.” 


it the most instructive book in their ¥ 
La: x 12 book 


BIRDS — Wry Fy "" for which are given. Birds alone 
or 
DODSON’S. ‘a book with gummed stickers 


scrap 
prints. Preserves your picture 


chers Thrilled by Children’s Interest 


Dodson’s Industrial Study Pictures 


Better than Motion Pictures as each operation can 
be studied and analyzed separately. 


Just Like Visiting Actual Industries 


Most instructive and interesting 
industrial pictures ever printed. 
Class work made extremely inter- 
esting—builds a pictoria! library. 
LARGE 6X98 PICTURES 

of Marble—Quarry to Mason.....20 
of Coffee—Plantation to Pot...., 
of Cotton— Plantation to Gar- 
NITIES nceustuimistninsdeteesiiniaanesenned 
f Cement—Rock to eupding... 

Sugar—Cane to 
; Granite—Quarry to = 
f Sik—-Worm to fo Fabri _ - 
f Wool—Sheep to Garment... 


— 


coo 





et om, ed et 0D 
Pl) ae 
+ 


Copper—Mine Ly 
Paper— 
Lumber—Tree ‘to 


MOF NHOCBDANWALBDAS AIrIDw 


Od ee) ee 
22222290 





Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


Natural Colored Pictures also of Animats, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Insects, Fish, American Indians, and Noted Paintings 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
Ss duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 

Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


time. Many 


rant Pent overcome 
gain self-confidence and in- 


At eS 
a Coty this easy way. Write 
for ng Booklet How to Work Won- 
ders With Words and Ag ot 
SS5T michigan A iminoss 





She wanted her pupils to like her. But 
every day it was harder not to be cross, not 
to be irritable, not to be sarcastic. Her 
nerves were at the breaking-point, whipped 
up by the nerve-driving caffeine in the 
coffee she loved. 

Must she give up coffee? It was so cheer- 
ing, zestful, delicious! Resort to a cereal 
substitute? It wouldn’t have coffee’s appe- 
tizing flavor! What to do? 

She gave Kaffee-Hag a two-weeks’ trial 





Real Coffee - All Coffee - Fine Coffee 
97% Caffeine-Free 





—and got up in the morning to coffee as 
delicious as any she’d ever used. Coffee 
with all the rich flavor in, but 97% of the 
nerve-racking caffeine out. She made it 
good and strong, drank all she wanted—and 
her nerves were saved! 

Kellogg spent $1,000,000 to remove caf- 
feine without touching coffee’s rich flavor. 
The result is Kaffee-Hag Coffee. Isn’t it 
worth 15¢ of your money to try it? Send 
the coupon today, 

















KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send trial can (not a sample) of 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee. I enclose 15c. (16) INNS 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street 
City. State 
ll 





Out here classroom cares vanish like dew in the morn- 
ing sun. You are in an entirely different world—a world 
of peace and beauty. The range country stretches away 
to mountain horizons. A good horse becomes a cher- 
ished possession. There are wooded trails to be ridden 
and romance beckons. You’// love it. 


Union Pacific serves this delightful Western Dude 
Ranch Country; also Colorado, Yellowstone, Zion- 
Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks, Boulder Dam, 
California-Hawaii, the Pacific Northwest-Alaska. 
Smoothly and comfortably splendid Union Pacific air- 
conditioned trains transport you to and from the West 
... and throughout the entire vacation season rail 
Sares will be very low. 


Mail Coupon for Complete Information 


i. 
4 
Be 
4 
i 
' 

2? 
; 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Room 330, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me information about 


Ask about the many new coach economies and comforts Union D Also advise me fully about traveling 
. . . . t ‘ortiand on 
Pacific now provides. Incidentally, may we help you plan your trip ey er amy ae — 


to the N. E. A. Convention—Portland, Ore., June 28th to July 2nd? 


C Also tell me about economical, 
all-expense tours. 
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H WILD flowers and their conservation receive 

major consideration during April, with the cel- 
ebration of Wild Flower Day on April 24. It goes 
without saying that the carrying out of the basic 
principles stressed need not be restricted to any spe- 
cial day, but focusing the attention upon this im- 
portant subject once each year helps to keep it 
before the public eye. Certainly it is for the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of all, future generations as well 
as those living today, that emphasis be given to 
the necessity of protecting our wild flowers, and to 
ways and means of so doing. 

It was about 1919 that Mr. Albert E. Stillman, 
well-known naturalist of California, suggested the 
observance of a national wild-flower day. He was 
inspired by California’s first wild-flower day, cele- 
brated in 1915 at the instigation of Mrs. Bertha M. 
Rice. For a number of years THE INsTRUCTOR 
has been lifting its voice in behalf of the observance 
of a national wild-flower day. In our April 1925 
issue, in connection with an article, “Will You 
Help Save Our Wild Flowers?” by Maude Wood 
Henry, appeared a poem by Mrs. Henry which still 
so aptly emphasizes the significance of the subject 
in question that we shall quote it here. 


When fields and woods are green and gay 
And some new flower unfolds each day 
And everywhere are birds a-wing, 

All children feel the lure of spring. 


In every bird song is a call 

That strikes responsive notes in all; 
And in the heart of every child 

Is born a longing for the wild. 
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In little groups throughout the land 
They troop afield—a merry band; 
With baskets armed, they go in quest 
Of wild flowers with an eager zest. 


To teach them how to pluck with care 
The flowers of spring, so frail and fair, 
So as to save their dainty seeds 

For future flowers and seasons’ needs; 


To be content with small bouquets, 
Remembering the coming Mays; 
To not despoil a blooming tree 

Or any woodland plant they see, - 


We'll celebrate a “Wild-Flower Day” 
In time to save the flowers of May; 

We'll have a wild-flower savers’ band 
In every school throughout the land. 


The economic significance of National Wild 
Flower Day is often obscured. Its celebration is 
fundamentally to interest people in planting attrac- 
tive wild plants to prevent soil erosion, a task that 
cannot be accomplished by trees and shrubs alone. 
With this in mind one can readily understand why 
it is important to urge that wild flowers whose roots 
are easily injured shall not be picked, but left for 
the important work that they have to do, as well 
as for the enjoyment that they bring to all. 


{eal (dat 


MANAGING EpiTor 


~ Here Lived Makers 
of American History and Literature 


VALINE HOBBS 


Critic Teacher, Grades 4-5, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


Winner of First Prize, Travel at Home Group, 1935 Descriptive Contest 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Dear HELEN: 


“And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” And what a glorious 
one! Our first stop was at the Lincoln 
Memorial at Hodgenville, Kentucky. I 
did not know that the log cabin in which 
Lincoln was born is inside the building. 
Stupid of me, but still one would not 
guess it from pictures of the exterior. 

Bardstown is rightly named, for that is 
where Stephen Collins Foster wrote “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” At the time, he 
was visiting at the Rowan home, which 
now is known as My Old Kentucky 
Home. All of it was charming, but the 
nursery took first place with me. I wish 
you could see its quaint furniture and 
dolls, and the cunning little tub sur- 
rounded by a balcony so that Junior 
would not splash the carpet. 

We had luncheon at the famous old 
Stone Tavern at Bardstown. This is said 
to be the oldest inn in continuous use in 
the United States. Louis Philippe, later 
king of France, is reputed to have spent 
months here while he was in the United 
States between 1796 and 1800. 

After luncheon we visited St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, where we saw valuable can- 
vases attributed to Murillo, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, and Van Eyck. “The Corona- 
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Ewing Galloway 
The Liberty Bell Has a Place of Honor in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


E. M. Newman, Wide World Photos, Inc. 


Lincoln’s Log-Cabin Birthplace Is Housed in a 
Memorial at Hodgenville, Kentucky 


FE. M. Newman, Wide World Photos, Inc. 


In the Rowan Mansion at Bardstown, Kentucky, 
a Much-Loved Song Was Written 


Ewing Galloway 
At Duxbury, Massachusetts, John Alden Built 
a Home for His Priscilla 


tion” by Murillo I shall never forget. 
Nor can I forget that at the entrance we 
saw a beautiful statue of Christ—and on 
his outstretched hand a living sparrow was 
perched. 

To us schoolmarms, the most interest- 
ing thing about old Fort Harrod at Har- 
rodsburg was a little log schoolhouse, the 
first school west of the Alleghenies. It 
had a dirt floor, split log seats, a dunce 


Publishers Photo Service 
The Interior of the Congressional Library at 
Washington Is Rich in Marbles 


stool, a water bucket with a gourd dipper, 
a hornbook, a hide map, and a breath- 
taking fireplace with an opening on one 
side for the passage of logs and ashes. Yet 
we of today are annoyed if a steam radi- 
ator leaks or knocks! 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


All across Ohio I was impressed with 
the well-kept farm homes and the general 
air of thrift. I wish that my little snow- 
hungry youngsters could see the real cut- 
ter that I saw standing out in a pasture 
today. 

I sent you a little pitcher from a well- 
known pottery at Zanesville and have 
some pictures of the Capitol at Columbus 
for you. It is a beautiful building filled 
with beautiful things. 


Elmira, New York 


On our way out of Pittsburgh we saw 
the University of Pittsburgh, unique in 
being housed in a skyscraper that looks 
like a monumental but up-to-date office 
building. Even at a distance it fairly 
radiates efficiency. 

Crossing Pennsylvania was like meeting 
a procession of quaint little towns with 
doorsteps out close to the sidewalks. 

It is a pleasure to see how much Elmira 
appreciates her adopted son, Mark Twain. 
We passed the Langdon home, where Mr. 
Clemens courted and won the charming 
Olivia. It was raining and our bus could 
not make the road out to Quarry Farm, 
so we had to miss seeing the snug little 
glass house that was Twain’s writing 
room. At the cemetery we found very 
simple stones marking the family lot. 


Albany, New York 

Did you know that Cooperstown, New 
York, is the home of American baseball? 
I didn’t until I stopped there today. In 
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this region, naturally, Otsego Lake was 
the main attraction for us, and we sat 
right at the edge of “Glimmerglass” and 
read from Deerslayer. 

We visited the graves of the Cooper 
family and took turns sitting in the 
Cooper pew in the little church. 

This morning we saw some very beau- 
tiful early American silver in the museum 
of the Albany Historical Society. I over- 
heard another group discussing a rare tea- 
pot in one Case. 

“And why is that famous?” asked one. 

“It was used at the Boston Tea Party,” 
explained her companion. History as she 
is learned! 


Amberst, Massachusetts 


I never fully appreciated the beauty 
and depth of Bryant’s poetry until today 
when we sat in one of “God’s first tem- 
ples” on the old Bryant farm near Cum- 
mington and read stanza after stanza 
from his poems. 

“Good fences make good neighbors,” 
but Robert Frost’s home here in Amherst 
has no fence. We found the little path 
from Emily Dickinson’s home to Sister 
Sue’s house just as she tripped across it 
years ago, but the loveliest thing is the 
Called Back on her gravestone. How 


much more appropriate and prophetic 
than any words that sound final. 

Pelham Hills! Holyoke Range! Their 
names have always fascinated me and now 
I find the sight of them just as charming. 





Polduhere Phone Serciee ” 
Among Notable Homes in Concord, Massachusetts, 
Is the Alcotts’ “Orchard House” 


If I ever have a honeymoon, I shall 
spend it where we are now staying, at a 
delightful inn, with blueberry muffins for 
breakfast and a real window inside the 
fireplace. 


Laconia, New Hampshire 
I had never understood the full mean- 
ing of the word “homestead” until I saw 
some New England homes where all the 
buildings are joined for protection against 
the bitter winters. How complete and 
self-sufficient they seem! 
An amusing thing happened in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, yesterday. We 
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asked how to find the Capitol, but the in- 
structions given us did not locate it. We 
tried everything we were told and finally 
on the fourth set of directions arrived at 
an ornate movie theater. Up here it is a 
State House instead of a Capitol where 
the laws are made. 

Saturday night in Laconia, New 
Hampshire, is just about the same as in 
Nacogdoches, Texas, only far cooler right 
now. 





Publishers Photo Service 
In Salem Stands the House of the Seven Gables, 
Immortalized by Hawthorne 








Publishers Photo Service 


Historical and Literary Associations Cling to 
Craigie House at Cambridge 





Ewing Galloway 
St. John’s Church at Richmond, Virginia, Has 
Seen Stirring Events in Our History 





Publishers Photo Service 


The Confederate Museum at Richmond Recalls 
Great Names and Great Deeds 


Portland, Maine 


On Sunday morning we drove out to 
Lake Winnepesaukee. There we stopped 
to read Whittier’s “By the Lakeside,” 
which was written about this lake whose 
Indian name means “The Smile of God.” 
God was smiling that morning, and any 
description which I could give would be 
a sacrilege. Surely there can be no better 
way to worship on the Sabbath than to 
view God’s handiwork. We spent our 
Sunday seeing some of His masterpieces— 
the Flume, the Great Stone Face, Mount 
Washington, Crawford Notch, and Twin 
Mountain. I must read my Hawthorne 
again. 

Yesterday we passed three snowplows 
which apparently were being conditioned 
for winter. We also passed kennels where 
huskies are bred and trained for arctic 
explorations. 

This morning we visited the Portland 
home of Longfellow, reading “The Rainy 
Day” in the room in which he wrote it. 
The setting was just right, for it was rain- 
ing outside. (My humble umbrella stood 
in Mr. Longfellow’s own umbrella stand.) 

We had lunch in Gardiner, Maine, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Tilbury 
Town,” and saw the Robinson memorial 
which is being established there. 

On the way back we had a delightful 
stopover at the Bowdoin campus, where I 
found three things of especial interest: a 
Hawthorne manuscript, the Longfellow 
room, and Peary’s arctic sledge. 

In the late afternoon we drove out to 
one of the lighthouses and went up to 
view the sea, which was angry and rough, 
but magnificent. With Mr. Longfellow, 
I can truthfully call Portland “that beau- 
tiful town that is seated by the sea.” 


Salem, Massachusetts 
Don’t you have Mary’s Neck by Booth 
Tarkington? I want to read it as soon as 
I reach home, for we stopped to see the 
boat studio at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
where, we were told, it was written. 
The Whittier homes at Haverhill and 
Amesbury show the imprint of their 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“Charles | of England”—Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


H A VERY important gentleman 

looks out at us from this picture. 
He has just dismounted from his mag- 
nificent gray horse, which is being 
held by his groom. A page holds his 
cape. 

This man was king of England, 
and his name was Charles I. He is 
spoken of in this way because he was 
the first man by the name of Charles 
to reign over England. He belonged 
to the great house of Stuart. The 
Flemish artist, Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck, painted this famous picture. _ 

The artist has told us a great deal 
about Charles I. He is not a hand- 
some man, but he has a kingly, some- 
what haughty, bearing. What a 
beautiful hunting costume he wears! 
The wide-brimmed black hat, the 
white satin jacket that shimmers in 
the sun, the gay red trousers, and the 
soft yellow jack boots are very fine. 
The rich collar and cuffs of lace per- 


Questions 


Who is the man that looks at us 
from the picture? Why did the artist 
not have the other two men looking 
in the same direction? 

Do you think the horse is a very 
spirited steed? . What tells us that he 
does not like standing still? Does the 
king intend to go hunting this morn- 
ing, or do you think he is just out for 
a ride? 

Did the artist know King Charles 
very well? Do you think the king 
posed for this picture? 

How can we tell that the king was 
very fond of fine, beautiful things? 
Did Van Dyck love them too? 
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The Picture 


haps were made in Ireland or Belgium. 
King Charles’s hair falls gracefully 
over his shoulders, and makes a pleas- 
ing frame for his long thin face. In 
those days it was the custom for men 
to wear their hair long. 

The setting for the picture is a bit 
of wood that slopes down to the sea. 
Off in the water there is a boat with 
sails set for the shore. This suggests 
Charles I’s love of riding down the 
Thames River in his royal barge to 
visit the studio of Van Dyck. 

The king liked to watch the artist 
paint and to listen to his witty stories. 
Van Dyck enjoyed painting while 
musicians played and fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the court sat about in 
admiration. King Charles thought so 
much of the artist that he knighted 
him and gave him a place in the 
country where he lived like a prince. 

King Charles was a lover of the arts, 
He brought the best musicians and 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE Louvre, Paris 


The Artist 


M ANTHONY VAN DYCK, born in 
Antwerp in 1599, came of a wealthy 

family, and his life, although short, was spent 

among the nobility. 

His father was a rich silk merchant of Ant- 
werp, and his mother, a gentle lady gifted 
with her needle. It was her skill in making 
embroideries that first directed the boy along 
his glorious career as an artist. He was a pre- 
cocious child; and it is told that at fifteen 
years of age he was a student with Rubens, 
and at nineteen was elected to full member- 
ship in the Painters’ Guild of Antwerp. 

Rubens was delighted with his pupil’s abil- 
ity, and entrusted to him the drawings of his 
pictures which he wished engraved. There is 
a famous story told of Van Dyck’s retouching 
a place on Rubens’ great painting, “The De- 
scent from the Cross,” which was accidentally 
smudged when a group of students broke into 
the master’s studio to see what work he 
had been doing. So skillfully was the repair 

(Continued on page 70) 


writers from Europe to his court, 
Famous artists helped to make his pal- 
ace beautiful with paintings on the 
ceilings and tapestries on the walls. 

While at court, Van Dyck painted 
many pictures of the children of 
King Charles and Queen Henrietta 
Maria. The most dearly beloved of 
all these pictures is one in the Turin 
Gallery. It gives us a lovely but 
serious picture of Prince Charles, who 
became King Charles II, Princess 
Mary, and little Baby Stuart. Prince 
Charles is shown with one hand on his 
dog’s head. The artist was very fond 
of painting horses and dogs. 

As we carefully study our picture 
of Charles I we can see that Van Dyck 
used rich colors with great feeling and 
understanding. He painted fine peo- 
ple with such skillful and delicate 
strokes of the brush that whoever 
looked at the pictures admired the 


people, too. 


Activities 

Select the important person of 
thing in this picture. Show how all 
the other things help us to see it. 

Find the color that gives the great- 
est interest to the picture. Show how 
many times and in how many ways 
the artist used it. Tell why he used 
a cool green in his picture. 

Paint a picture of green trees, mix- 
ing a little red with the green. See 
whether this makes a bright or a dull 
green. 

Find other pictures painted by Van 
Dyck. Then tell what colors you 
think he liked best. Tell what kind 
of people he always painted. 
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Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 56 
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Levels of Teaching 
in the Activity Program 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


@ SO POPULAR has the activity pro- 

gram become in our schools that every 
teacher is expected, as a matter of general 
intelligence, to be informed as to the es- 
sence, objectives, and provisions of the 
activities curriculum. The purpose of the 
study the results of which are presented 
here was to formulate a check list with 
which the supervisor might evaluate the 
work of the student teacher and help her 
improve the learning situation in an ac- 
tivity program. This check list may also 
help the classroom teacher to see ways 
whereby she may improve the quality of 
her work, thus bringing it up to a higher 
level. 

The study is based on (a) observations 
of classroom work in the social studies in 
grades one to six, inclusive, with special 
attention to the primary grades, in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools over a period 
of three months; and (b) analysis of liter- 
ature of the activity movement (for a list 
of the materials used, see bibliography). 


@ THE rh Third Yearbook of the 
National’ Society for the Study of 
Education, Part Il, “The Activity Move- 


ment,” perhaps contributed more to this 
topic than any other reference. The au- 
thors of this, book give a basic criterion 
for determining the various levels, in their 
definition ged activity program (pages 
55-61), which we sum up as follows. 

1. The activity program is predomi- 
nantly thought of as actual living in the 
social or physical environment. 

2. Both individual and group activities 
are carried on. 

3. Activities or experiences are usually 
selected by teacher and children. 

4. The curriculum is made up of a se- 
ries of successive activities or experiences; 
or of one or more large units in which the 
theme of the unit determines the subordi- 
nate activities. 

§. The teacher and pupils together 
make plans as the work grows. 

6. The teacher is a guide and leader. 

7. Children evaluate work. 

8. Children grow in self-control. 

9. “An activity curriculum organizes 
its work on a flexible program providing 
definitely for periods of discussion and 
planning of both group and individual 
tasks; periods of both individual and 
group constructive and creative work; 
periods for reports of progress and for 
criticism and evaluation of work in prog- 
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ress; periods of drill upon skills needed 
to make the work go more rapidly and 
effectively; periods of individual study 
research, information-gathering or con- 
structive or creative effort; periods for the 
sharing of results of accomplishment with 
other members of the group or with other 
groups in the school.” 


H THE activity program differs from 
the traditional school program in the 
following respects: 

1. The activity curriculum tries to de- 
velop the child’s ability and desire to cre- 
ate and achieve, while the conventional 
curriculum stresses knowledge and facts. 

2. The activity curriculum has as its 
objective: to stimulate and provide for 
active, intelligent participation, in con- 
trast to a passive acceptance of the school 
program. 

3. In the activity program, child expe- 


‘rience, not the order of topics in texts, 


determines the sequence of units. 

4. The activity curriculum breaks 
down subject-matter barriers, finding its 
content wherever possible. 


H AN ARTICLE by Leo J. Brueckner 
in the Thirty-Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II, page 212, gives a clear dis- 
cussion of levels in an activity curriculum. 
The following levels of activity teach- 
ing are accumulative rather than separate 
and distinct. It is not expected that a 
teaching situation can be pigeonholed in 
any one of these levels. For instance, a 
particular teacher’s work might best be 
described by Level 3, but at the same 
time it might include some items from 
Level 4 and Level 5. 


Level 0— 

1. Schoolroom presents no evidence of 
activity program or activity units. 

2. Teacher follows a traditional sub- 
ject-matter program. 


Level 1— 

1. Teacher emphasizes.activity for ac- 
tivity’s sake. 

2. Program is traditional subject mat- 
ter with a daily or weekly period for ac- 
tivities. 

3. Activities work consists of construc- 
tion work, which may or may not be 
related to other subjects, for example, 
making toys, Eskimo sand table, etc. 

4. Emphasis is on finished product. 


5. All construction work is carried on 
in school hours. 

6. No supplementary informational 
material is provided. 


Level 2— 

1. Teacher believes that the contribu- 
tion of the activity program is informa- 
tion rather than understanding. 

2. Teacher selects a number of short 
units which may or may not be related to 
one another, each extending over a period 
of a few weeks. 

3. Work is based on children’s interests, 

4. Teacher stresses acquisition of facts 
and information. 

§. Teacher provides supplementary ma- 
terial which is read or told to the class. 

6. Excursions are taken to places of in- 
terest, as store, bakery, post office. 

7. Talks are given to class by librarian, 
policeman, banker, etc. 

8. Community helpers are studied on 
the basis of their duties. 

9. Frequent reviews are given. 


Level 3— 

1. Teacher believes that the aim of an 
activity unit is to develop a better under- 
standing of the interdependence of peo- 
ple within a community. 

2. The curriculum consists of large 
units of work which bring in many activ- 
ities. 

3. There is a tendency to substitute 
pupil leadership for teacher leadership. 

4. Children raise questions and make 
plans for the study of the unit. 

§. Pupils’ study is of various kinds: 
pictures, museum work, making plans. 

6. Teacher studies environment, dis- 
covering the resources in the neighbor- 
hood. 

7. Teacher makes a list of sources of 
information. 

8. Children are encouraged to bring 
contributions. 

9. Teacher encourages creative work 
but gives no guidance. 

10. Slides and stereopticon views are 
used. 

11. Culminating activities such as assem- 
blies and plays are given. 

12. Teacher occasionally excuses a small 
group to work on some constructive proj- 
ect in which they are interested. 

13. Teacher creates an atmosphere free 
from unnatural restraint. 

14. There is much informal talk but lit- 
tle or no critically directed thinking. 


Level 4— 

1. Teacher believes that pupil interest, 
pupil activity, and a social environment 
are essential to real education. 

2. Teacher guides activity. 

3. Work is centered around one central 
theme. 

4. Teacher chooses subject matter that 
contributes to growth. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


Mabe! Betsy +4V/ 











@ THIS little girl and boy are busy feeding their three pet 
rabbits. How much lettuce, cabbage, and carrots the little 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK animals eat! Perhaps the children raised some of these vegeta- 
bles in their garden in order to provide the food for their pets. 

A ril 19-25 This poster suggests the possibility of dramatizing ways in which 

salads p children care for pets. Children may be interested in reporting 


any unusual incidents of humane treatment of animals which 
come to their attention. 
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The New Primary Curriculum 
W. B. TOWNSEND 


@& AS THE writer has talked to groups 

of teachers in many states during the 
last few years, one type of question has 
been asked more and more frequently: 
What units shall I teach in my grade? 
Why do the teachers in other grades de- 
velop units which belong in my grade? 
Shall I develop more than one unit at a 
time? etc. 

The writer will try to offer a solution 
of this problem by answering the follow- 
ing questions. (1) What is the purpose 
of the school? (2) What experiences 
~ should children have? (3) What are the 
interests of children? (4) What prob- 
lems of contemporary life should children 
try to solve? (5) What generalizations 
are necessary to form desired behavior 
patterns? (6) What unit problems will 
help develop these behavior patterns? 


™@ THE purpose of the school is to give 

the child practice in making adjust- 
ments to various types of situations which 
are suited to his growth level, and which 
are as lifelike as possible. Such experiences 
must be provided, and the child must be 
so guided that he will develop a well- 
rounded, integrated personality. Such a 
person will have: (1) a goal of life which 
will help him when he has to make choic- 
es; and (2) behavior patterns which will 
enable him to solve the problems of his 
social environment, his physical environ- 
ment, and his leisure time. 


@ AT LEAST three types of experiences 

must be provided if the individual is 
to become well rounded: (1) experiences 
having to do with the social environment 
(with people as individuals and with in- 
stitutions) ; (2) experiences having to do 
with the physical environment (world of 
nature, world of science, and mental and 
physical health) ; (3) experiences having 
to do with leisure-time activities (liter- 
ature, art, music, and games). 

The writer does not believe that it is ad- 
visable for the average teacher to try to 
integrate all three types of experiences 
around one center. Instead he would sug- 
gest that the first two types (social studies 
and science) be developed together, and 
those which deal with leisure time by 
themselves. In other words, the teacher 
should plan to develop a series of related 
units’ which should be concerned with 
problems of the children’s social and 
physical environment; she should also 
plan definite experiences in music, liter- 


1 See Tue Instructor, April 1934, for an article, 
“Modern Methods of Teaching the Social Studies.” 
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ature, and games, in addition to any such 
activities connected with the units. 

The following daily program has been 
found very useful by first- and second- 
grade teachers as they have tried to pro- 
vide a well-rounded range of experiences 
for their children. The reader will note 
that all reading and English expression 
activities are developed as an integral part 
of the unit activities. 


9:00-10:30 Reading activities. All 
children read experience 
charts. Best readers then 
do supplementary work 
and slow readers have ad- 
ditional chart work, fol- 
lowed by supplementary 
activities (see “How to 
Introduce Reading,” in 
THE Instructor, No- 
vember 1935). 

Games and rest. 
Literature activities. 
Music, rhythms, dancing. 
Unit activities (commu- 
nity life, science, and 
health) . Conference. Con- 
tinue development of the 
unit. 

Language expression activ- 
ities. Working up and 
giving reports, relating in- 
teresting experiences to 
the class, composing group 
stories, keeping a diary, 
etc. (Supplementary drill 
activities when needed, in 
language usage, spelling, 
handwriting.) In the first 
grade there should be no 
spelling and very little 
handwriting. 


10:30-11:00 
11:00-11:40 
11:40-12:00 
1:00— 2:15 


2:15— 3:00 


M@ BEFORE a teacher can choose those 
units which she will have in her grade 
there are several questions which she must 
answer, the first of which is: Upon what 
basis should units be selected? The writer 
believes that all units should be developed 
from the interests of the children. These 
interests depend upon the growth level 
and immediate environment of the chil- 
dren. Each teacher should keep a list of 
the interests of her classes, year by year, 
and then she will have a fairly reliable 
criterion for the selection of possible 
units. The following lists will help any 
teacher until she can compile her own. 

Six- and seven-year-old pupils: babies, 
father, mother, brother, sister, etc.; toys, 
dolls, tools, pets, dogs, cats, horses, cows, 
birds, chickens, goldfish, insects, circus, 
books, stories, dramatizations, letters, 
playgrounds, holidays, library, games, 
moving pictures, dances, parties, school 
cafeteria, clocks, musical instruments, 
pictures, trees, gardens, fruits, vegetables, 
grocery stores, candy stores, bakeries, 
milk, dairies, farms, milkman, laundry- 
man, grocery boy, iceman, firemen, fire 
engines, policemen, travel, excursions, 
airport, airplanes, trains, busses, post of- 
fice, hospital, doctors, ambulances, school 
nurses, telephones, radios, money. 

Seven- and eight-year-old pupils: all 
items which have to do with strange cus- 
toms or ways of living, such as bows and 
arrows, spears, tepees, hogans, igloos, 
windmills, dikes, wooden shoes, jinrik- 
ishas, idols, temples, chopsticks, festivals, 
costumes, folk dances and music, excur- 
sions, trips, explorers, compasses, boats, 
airplanes, trains, horses, elephants. 

The teacher should stimulate interests 
and develop units that will give the child 
practice in actually solving contemporary 
problems suited to his own age level. It 
is important that the units cover a fairly 
wide range of content, so that the chil- 
dren may become familiar with our cul- 
tural background of experience, and learn 
how to use it as a help in solving their 
problems. 


HM FEW problems of contemporary life 

can be completely solved by chil- 
dren in the elementary school, but the 
sooner they make a start, the better chance 
they will have of reaching a solution at 


some future time. The writer has found 
that the following major problems furnish 
suitable content for consideration by 
pupils in the primary grades. 

(Continued on page 80) 





@ “HOW the Farmer Helps 
the Family,” a unit by 
Mr. Townsend, based on the 
principles set forth here, ap- 
pears on the opposite page. 
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How the Farmer Helps the Family 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


@ DURING the first year of a child’s 
school life there are many units which 
may be developed. When the children 
come to school in the fall they are much 
interested in their new environment, and 
a school unit usually is well worth while. 

A little later an interest in toys may 
easily lead to a home unit. Today the 
rural and the city home are much the 
same, and so this unit will not differ much 
in either rural or town school. Then, as 
spring approaches and the children get 
oudoors again, the interest in animals and 
pets leads naturally to a farm unit. 

As suggested in the article, ““The New 
Primary Curriculum”. [on the opposite 
page], the units in the primary grades 
should develop not only the social-science 
generalizations, but also those for health 
and science. The following outline shows 
how this may be done in a farm unit. 

I. Centers of interest. 

A. Farm animals: cow, horse, mule, 

sheep, pig. 

B. Wild animals: rabbit, skunk, porcu- 

pine, coyote, weasel, muskrat, ground 

hog, squirrel, deer, elk. 

C. Pets: dog, cat, rabbit, goat. 

D. Fowls: turkey, duck, goose, chick- 

en, guinea hen. 

E. Wild birds: pheasant, duck, goose, 

grouse, quail, small birds. 

F. Vegetables. 

G. Flowers. 

H. Fruits. 

I. Field crops: potatoes, peas, grain, 

lettuce, beets. 

J. Machinery. 

II. Theme to be stressed. 

The family must have help from others 
in order to satisfy its needs. 
III. Unit problem. 

How does the farmer help supply the 
needs of the city family? 

IV. Generalizations to be developed. 

A. There are many different kinds of 

farms. 

B. A farmer must be trained to do 

many things if he is to make a success 

of farming. 

C. Some foods must be handled more 

carefully than others if they are to be 

wholesome when they reach our homes. 

D. The farmers have to buy some 

things from the city people. 

E. Both city and farm families must 

have help in order to satisfy their needs. 

F, If one is to keep healthy, one must 

be careful that food is wholesome and 

clean. 

G. Change in seasons produces changes 

in the lives of plants and animals, 
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V. Behavior patterns to be formed. 

A. Show respect for the work of the 

farmer. 

B. Appreciate how hard fathers have 

to work to provide for their families. 

C. Strengthen the habit of observation 

by noticing the following. 

1. Some animals store food for win- 
ter. 

2. Plants prepare for winter in dif- 
ferent ways. 

3. Animals prepare for winter in 
different ways. 

4. Seeds grow into little plants. 

§. Birds’ eggs hatch into little birds. 
6. Life reawakens in the spring. 

D. Strengthen the habit of making 

an investigation before forming a gen- 

eralization (using the problem-solving 
method). 

E. Strengthen the following habits. 

1. Kindness to animals. 
2. Protection of flowers. 
3. Washing fruit before eating it. 
4. Keeping food clean. 
§. Washing one’s hands and face be- 
fore eating. 
6. Destroying harmful rodents and 
insects. 

VI. Suggested approach.’ 

A few days before a home unit was to 
be completed, a teacher placed a number 
of animal and pet books on the reading 
table for use in the literature period. 
Several of the children were reminded of 
their pets and told the group about them. 
The next day one of the girls brought her 
pet rabbit to school. The teacher decided 
that if all the pets were to come to school, 
it would be better to have them all on the 
same day. Therefore, the class decided 
that as soon as they finished their unit 
they would have a pet day. 


1 See article in THe INstrucToR, April 1934, “Mod- 
ern Methods of Teaching the Social Studies,” for fur- 
ther details of procedure. 





Fwing Galloway 
Farm Machinery Lightens the Farmer's Work 





Ewing Galloway 
We Depend upon the Farmer for Our Food 


After spending several days talking, 
making stories, and reading about pets, 
the children became interested in other 
tame animals. The cow seemed to hold a 
great deal of potential interest, and before 
long, the children were ready to visit a 
dairy. An outline was prepared, and each 
child had some very definite things to 
find out. 

One interest led to another, and, after 
a couple of weeks, the class set up their 
problem and made an analysis which 
served as a basis for committee groupings. 
VII. Analyzing the problem. 

A. What different kinds of farms are 

there? What kind of work is done on 

each kind of farm? 

B. What buildings does a farmer need? 

What are they used for? 

C. What machinery and conveniences 

does a farmer need? 

D. How can we find out how farm 

people live? 

E. What animals are found on the 

farms or in the woods? 

F. What does the farmer have to buy 

from other people? 

G. How do the seasons affect the lives 


of plants and animals? 
(Continued on page 73) 





Pe vis? 
Ewing Galloway 
Wheat Is Shipped from Farms to Distant Cities 
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Interdependence of City and Farm Motivates Art Work 


§. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


@ THE theme for the social-science work for Grade 3B in the 

Springfield schools is the interdependence of people in the 
city and on the farm. Some of the art work which was done as 
a part of this study by pupils in Hooker School is shown here. 

The teacher used the milk which was delivered at the school 
each day as an example to show how city people depend upon the 
farm for their supply of food. This created an interest in milk 
and a desire to know more about it. 

In a visit to a dairy farm, the pupils saw cows grazing in pas- 
ture. They learned that when grass is cut it is called hay. Inter- 
est centered on the big barn with a round tower at one end, which, 
the children learned, is called a silo. The corn they saw grow- 
ing in the field would be stored in the silo in the fall after the 
stalks and ears had been cut into small pieces. This chopped corn 
would be used for green food for the cows during the winter. 

Inside the barn the stalls, the stanchions, the feed and water 
troughs, the milking machine, the separator, the large milk cans, 
and the hay which was stored in the loft were of great interest to 
the children. They learned how and when the cows were fed 
and milked, and how the barn was kept clean and healthful. 

A milk wagon was being loaded with large cans of milk to be 
taken to the dairyman in the city. When the dairy farmer 
showed the children where the milk was kept, and gave each one 
a cup of milk to drink, their enthusiasm reached its peak. 

The things the pupils had learned furnished abundant material 
for their work. They were ready to tell of the things they had 
seen, to use the new words they had learned, and to write their 
own experiences. Soon the pupils brought to class pictures and 
books. The next step was the desire to express their ideas through 
drawings and the sand table. 

The study proved to be profitable as well as enjoyable. There 
was a development of co-operation, ingenuity, imagination, in- 
itiative, and the sense of form, color, and proportion. 


Cut-Paper Scenes 
of Farm Activities 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
North Tonawanda, New York 


H LAST spring several children in the 
third grade of Colonel Payne School 
visited a farm, and became interested in 
the incubators and brooders, because of 
their study of poultry in geography class. 
They were eager to tell their experiences 
to the other pupils. Mrs. Winifred D. 
Delany, the teacher, relates that so much 
enthusiasm was aroused that they decided 
to extend this project to the drawing 
class. ‘The pupils chose their own sub- 
jects for cut-paper illustrations of farm 
activities, some of which are shown here. 
Each composition represented creative 
work in cutting and arranging figures. 
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Three Primary Stories for April 


A RAINY DAY 


GRACE J. ANSBRO 


HB SALLY’S mother bought her a kitten. 

It was as yellow as the sun. What 
do you think Sally called her new pet? 
Sunshine! Did you ever hear of a cat 
called Sunshine? 

One day it rained and rained. Sally 
played for a while and then she read for a 
while. At last she became very tired of 
staying indoors all day long. She wished 
the rain would stop so that she might go 
out and play. 

While she was fretting, Sunshine came 
running into the room. The kitten had a 
long string in its mouth. Sally took one 
end of the string and pulled it. The kit- 
ten thought this was a fine game, and it 
pulled as hard as it could. Sally thought 
this was fun, too. She stopped fretting 
and laughed at her kitten. 

Just then Sally had an idea. She asked 
her mother for two empty spools, and she 
tied one to each end of the string. Then 
she shook the string in front of Sunshine, 
and how that kitten jumped about! It 
even stood on its hind legs and patted the 
spools with its yellow paws. 

Sally played with her pet for a long 
time, and when she looked out of the win- 
dow again the rain had stopped. The sun 
was already drying the wet grass, and 
soon she and Sunshine went out to play. 


A Reapinc TEST 


Write T after each sentence that is 
true, and F after each sentence that is 
false. 

. Sally’s father bought her a kitten. 
She named it Sunshine. 

One day it rained and rained. 
Sally wanted to stay in the house. 
. She played with Sunshine. 

. Sally put two spools on the string. 

. Mother pulled the string. 

. Sunshine jumped up and down. 

. Sunshine broke the string. 

The sun dried the wet grass. 

. Sally and Sunshine went outdoors. 
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MRS. FIRE ALARM 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


M@ THREE children, Leila and Roger 
and Dick, were going home from 
school with their Easter baskets. 

“Let’s stop at the firehouse and show 
our baskets to the chief,” said Roger. 

All the children loved Chief Larkins, 
who rode to all the fires on the big shiny 
fire truck. He was sitting just inside the 
door of the firehouse. 

“See our Easter baskets,” said the chil- 
dren, showing him the little baskets with 
a colored egg and a big chocolate egg in 
each of them. 

“My!” said the chief, “those are fine 
baskets. But I have a fine one, too.” 

“Ah!” laughed Dick. “You're too big 
for Easter baskets.” 

“But Mrs. Fire Alarm isn’t,” said the 
chief. 

“Mrs. Fire Alarm!” said Roger. ““That’s 
the name of a bell.” 

“This Mrs. Fire Alarm is not a bell,” 
said the chief. “She’s the finest little lady 
you ever saw.” 

“Let’s see her,” said Dick. 

“All right,” said the chief. “But first 
let me show you her basket.” 

He brought out the cunningest little 
basket with a pink nest in it, and in the 
nest was an egg. 

“The egg’s just white,” said Leila. 

“Mrs. Fire Alarm likes hers soft- 
boiled,” said the chief. “I’m going to boil 
it for her breakfast on Easter morning. 
Wait and I'll introduce you to her.” 

He walked over to a corner and then 
called the children. There, curled up in 
a basket, they saw Mrs. Fire Alarm. And 


what do you think she was? A lovely 
big pussycat. 
How the children laughed! “I never 


heard of an Easter egg for a cat,” said 
Roger. 

“Why not?” asked the chief. “We all 
love Mrs. Fire Alarm and we want her to 
know that we do, so we are going to give 
her’a fine breakfast.” 





Move betty nn 





“T’'ll ask Mother to give my kitty a fine 
breakfast, too,” said Leila. 
“Mrs. Fire Alarm has something for 


you,” said the chief. “Hold out your 
baskets and shut your eyes.” 

The children shut their eyes tight and 
held out their baskets, and when they 
opened their eyes again, all the space 
round the colored egg and the chocolate 
egg was filled with candy. 

“Good-by, Chief,” cried the children. 
“And please thank Mrs. Fire Alarm for 
the candy.” 


THE RED EASTER EGG 


EDNA MAE BOGH 


MH DANNY had a whole basket of 

Easter eggs. They were not ordinary 
eggs like those Mother uses when she bakes 
a cake, but colored ones. There were 
green eggs, blue eggs, yellow eggs, and 
purple eggs. There was just one red egg, 
and Danny liked that best of all. 

Danny wanted everyone to see his pret- 
ty eggs, so he started down the street. He 
showed them to the lady who always gave 
him cookies. He showed them to the man 
who whittled boats that could really sail. 
He went to Peter’s house. Peter was play- 
ing in the front yard. Danny said, “See 
what I have.” 

Peter looked into the basket. “They’re 
pretty,” he said. “But what are they?” 

“They’re Easter eggs,” said Danny. 
“Didn’t you get any?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“Well,” said Danny, “you may have 
one of mine,” and he set the basket on 
the ground. 

Peter looked at the yellow eggs, the 
purple eggs, the green eggs, and the blue 
eggs, but he picked up the red one. “I'd 
like this one,” he said. 

Danny wanted to keep the red egg ever 
so much. Then he looked at the whole 
basketful he still had left. “Peter is my 
good friend,” he said to himself. “He 
may have the red one, because he has only 
one and I have so many.” 
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Stories for Silent Reading 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Beaufort Elementary School, 
Beaufort, South Carolina 


Seatwork for a Jungle Unit 


ELIZABETH TABB 


Principal, and Teacher, Grades 1-3, 
Dare-Grafton Elementary School, Dare, Virginia 








—— 


Draw a picture for this story. 


Betty has a big mother rabbit. 

She has three baby rabbits too. 

The mother rabbit is white. 

One little rabbit is gray. 

One little rabbit is black and white. 

One little rabbit is like the mother rabbit. 


Write Yes after each sentence that is true, and 
No after each sentence that is not true. 

1. Betty has four rabbits. 

2. All the rabbits are big. 


4 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


1. Monkeys live in the tops of trees. 

2. The climate in a jungle is hot and dry. 

3. Most native children go to school. 

4. Mahogany, teakwood, and brazilwood are 
exported from jungle lands. 

§. Native tribes hold religious festivals. 

6. The jungle lands of Africa have a larger 
population than the United States. 

7. Camels are the principal means of travel. 





3. Three rabbits are like the mother. 





Draw a picture for this story. 


Billy and Betty saw two birds. 

One bird was red and black. 

One bird was brown. 

The red and black bird was a tanager. 
The other bird was a wren. 


Write Yes after each sentence that is true, and 
No after each sentence that is not true. 
1. Billy and Betty saw two birds. 


Cross out the word or words in each group which 
do not refer to jungle lands. 


1. Messages: radio, telegraph, drum, cable. 

2. Food: peaches, bananas, coffee, tapioca. 

3. Animals: monkey, elephant, woodchuck, 
moose. 

4. Zone: Torrid, South Temperate, Arctic, 
Antarctic. 

§. Continents: Africa, Australia, Europe, 
South America. 

6. Rivers: Niger, Yukon, Congo, Amazon. 





2. The red and black bird was a wren. 
3. The brown bird was a tanager. 








a 


Draw a picture for this story. 


Jean and Joe went to the woods for hepaticas. 

They picked some, but they did not pull up the 
roots. 

They were careful to leave some blossoms. 


Write Yes after each sentence that is true, and 
No after each sentence that is not true. 

. Jean and Joe went to the park. 

. They wanted to see the hepaticas. 

. They picked all the flowers. 

. They did not pull up the roots. 





Choose the best answer to complete the sentence. 


1. Jungles are found in parts of Africa and 
South America because , 

a) these regions have abundant rainfall. 
b) they have no drainage. 
c) they have never been developed. 

. The natives keep healthy by 
a) drinking much milk. 
b) eating quantities of fruit. 
c) eating meat in abundance. 

. A valuable jungle product is 
a) sugar cane. 
b) diamonds. 
c) rubber. 


For a unit on life in jungle lands, see page 26. 
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April Border Designs 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HB ON THIS page is shown a nearly 
square design. If you look at it care- 
fully, you will see that it is made up of 
border designs. Look along the left side. 
There you see a border of tulips that goes 
down and turns a corner. If you look at 
the right side you will see a border design 
that goes down and turns a corner in a 
different way. It, too, is a tulip design. 
The dots represent rain falling on the 
tulips. 
The more you design borders, the more 
you will notice how you can make inter- 
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esting patterns with rows of dots. Some- 
times you can draw the dots close together. 
Sometimes you can arrange them in this 
way: a big dot, then a small dot, then a 
big dot, then a small dot. 

As you were looking at these two tulip 
borders, I wonder whether you noticed 
that one has curved leaves and one has 
leaves made of straight lines. When a 
person designs a tulip he does not draw 
the flower exactly as it looks. He creates 
a pattern in his mind. That is the big 
difference between this type of art work 
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and the drawing of a tulip you might 
make in your nature study class. 

You can do different things with your 
border lines. Notice that the lines on the 
left tulip border are decorative and have a 
dot in them at regular intervals. In the 
border on the right there is only one 
boundary line and it is straight. 

Let us now look at the daffodils at the 
top of the page. Two daffodils face each 
other to form what is called a design unit. 
The unit is repeated. This is a creative 
design. It need not look natural. 

When you color your borders, some of 
you may prefer to use the real colors of 
the flowers. You need not use the real col- 
ors, however. If you wish, you may color 
the leaves red and the flowers green. Here 
is another great difference between de- 
signing flowers and drawing flowers. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Third Grade Studies 


Community Life in Jungle Lands 


ELIZABETH TABB 


Principal, and Teacher, Grades 1-3, Dare-Grafton Elementary School, Dare, Virginia 


I. Interests of children that may lead to 
unit. 
A. Life of people in hot dry lands. 
B. Animals of hot dry lands. 
C. Keen interest in advertisements of, 
and explorations in, other lands. 
If. Aims. 
A. To locate places in which children 
are interested. 
B. To develop a desire to learn more 
about the adaptation of plants and ani- 
mals to nature. 
C. To realize that the climate, natural 
resources, and topography influence 
man’s occupations, habits of work, and 
modes of living. 
D. To recognize our dependence upon 
other countries for certain goods we use 
every day. 
E. To understand the influence of cli- 
mate upon the products grown. 
F. To interpret the life of a people 
through their music. 
G. To understand the influence religion 
plays in celebrations and in the lives of 
people. 
H. To learn that man uses ways of 
travel that are best suited to his envi- 
ronment. 
I. To realize that man is dependent up- 
on the wise use of plants and animals 
for food and clothing. 
J. To use materials as a means of crea- 
tive self-expression. 
K. To learn conservation and wise use 
of materials. 
L. To organize events in a series. 
III. Possible approaches. 
A. Study of animals in hot dry lands. 
B. Study of travel in desert lands. 
C. Discussion of other climatic condi- 
tions in same continent. 
D. Location of areas in which these 
climates prevail. 
IV. Dominating purpose. 
To find out what we have in common 
with children of jungle lands. 
V. Questions asked by children during 
introduction of unit. 
. Where are the hot wet lands? 
. Why are they so called? 
. What kind of climate do they have? 
. What are the seasons? 
2. What animals live there? 
. How do the people dress? 
. To what race do they belong? 
. What kind of homes do they have? 


Seatwork exercises based on this unit 
will be found on page 24. 


I. How are the homes built? 

J. How do these people cook? 

K. What kind of furniture do they 

use? 

L. Do they have schools and churches? 

M. What kind of music do they have? 

N. What kind of games do they play? 

O. What goods do we trade with these 

people? 

The children noticed that many of their 
questions listed above were about the same 
topics, and therefore suggested the fol- 
lowing main problems and subdivisions 
for group investigation. 

VI. Topical outline. 

A. Climate. 
1. Seasons. 
2. Crops. 
3. Animals. 
4. People. 

B. Travel. 
1. What are the means of travel? 
2. How are they different from ours? 

C. Schools. 

1. Games. 
2. Lessons. 
3. Toys. 
D. Music. 
1. Church. 
2. Musical instruments. 
3. Festivals. 
E. Homes. 
1. Construction. 
2. Furniture. 
3. Food. 
4. Cooking. 
§. Dress. 
F. Work. 
1. Men. 
2. Women. 
3. Farms. 
4. Markets. 

G. How we trade. 
VII. Activities. 

A. Investigating pictures, stories, and 

books dealing with life in hot wet lands. 

B. Planning possible dramatization and 

reading for details. 

C. Groups working out own problems 

and adding suggestions to problems as 

more material is discovered. 

D. Construction of a sand-table scene 

to visualize home life in a jungle. 

E. Making a class pictorial scrapbook 

of life in hot wet lands. 

F, Making and using the following. 

1. Jungle musical instruments. 
2. Notched sticks for counting time. 
3. “Telegraph drum.” 


G. Free dramatizations. 

1. An elephant hunt. 

2. An evening meal. 

3. Building a hut. 

4. Weaving a mat. 

5. Modes of travel. 
H. Planning a frieze, the scenes show- 
ing results of the various committees, 
such as location of jungle lands, means 
of travel, food of people who live in 
jungles, and pictorial chart of products, 
I. Planning a circus. 

VIII. Abilities to be developed. 
A. Ability to make pictorial chart. 
B. Ability to dramatize contrasts. 
C. Ability to find on large globe the 
areas being studied. 
D. Ability to make an intelligent guess 
concerning climate to be expected in 
certain places, showing knowledge of 
the effect upon climate of latitude, 
altitude, bodies of water, physical fea- 
tures, winds, etc. 
E. Ability to speak of places in terms 
of directions. 
F. Ability to use margins, indentations, 
spacings, capitalization, and so on, 
when writing short original composi- 
tions. 
G. Ability to report on a number of 
facts to be investigated. 
H. Ability to use index in order to find 
references to main topics clearly listed. 
I. Ability to use supplementary books, 
IX. Possible culminating activities. 

A. Giving a circus. 
B. A dramatization featuring jungle 
inhabitants as examples of people who 
keep health rules, such as outdoor life, 
exercise, sleep, and eating hard foods 
and fruit. 

X. Approaches to other units of work. 
A. Interest in geographical features 
might lead to a study of community 
life in mountain regions. 

(Continued on page 70) 


P. & A. Photo 
A Wild African Elephant 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 














Aren't You Glad to See the Springtime? 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARE 


Aren’t you glad to see 








Skip - ping rope a - long the 


the spring - time? 





side - walks, 








While we roll our hoops 


the 






A - pril breez -es wake 


Aren’t you glad to see the springtime? 
—Stand facing front, hands clasped be- 
hind. Bend slightly forward from waist. 

Lots of happy things to do—Still 
bending forward, open arms wide. 

Skipping rope along the sidewalks— 
Hop forward on R foot, with L foot 
lifted rear. Hop back on L foot, with 
R foot lifted front. Repeat. 

Playing under skies so blue—Four 
walking steps, R, L, R, L, Open arms 


so gai - ly, 








gar - den; Aren't you glad 


wide, high overhead, in big circular ges- 
ture to indicate sky. Look up. 

While we roll our hoops so gaily— 
Move sidewise with several little steps on 
tiptoes; R arm makes three large revolu- 
tions. L arm out at shoulder level. 

Listen to the robins sing—With feet 
together, bring L hand to L ear; listen. 

April breezes wake the garden—Wave 
arms high to L, then to R. Open arms 
low in front, bring hands up from hip 


Play- ing un - der skies so blue. 


Lis - ten to 


Lots of hap-py things to do, 








the rob - ins ‘sing. 








to see the spring? 


8 va. 


level in three upward motions to indi- 
cate growing garden. 

Aren’t you glad to see the spring?— 
Let small children spin on toes twice. 
Step forward, R, L, arms open, and head 
back. Older pupils may turn around R 
on R foot, with L leg lifted rear, hop- 
ping three times on R foot while turn- 
ing, L arm out at shoulder level. Take 
two steps forward, L, R; open arms high 
and wide; throw head back; hold pose. 
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Foc ae Proovaia 





omens 


CABBAGES-0! 


MELICENT HUMASON LEE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FARMERS—Any number, dressed in 
broad-brimmed straw hats and overalls, 
with bright bandannas flopping out of 
pockets. 

FARMERETTES—Any number, wearing 
cotton dresses or overalls, and straw hats 
or scarves. 

RABBITS—An even number. They wear 
either gray suits made like night robes, 
with hood and ruby-lined ears; or brown 
coveralls with hood and ears to match; 
and fluffy white tails. 


SCENE ONE 


Edge of forest back stage. Cleared 
space for garden front stage. A fence 
(which may be only a cord, with white 
rags tied to it, for scaring away birds) 
separates cleared space from forest. Farm- 
ers and Farmerettes stand in cleared space 
sowing seeds. They speak in rhythm with 
pantomime. 

FARMERS AND FARMERETTES (sca/fer- 
ing seeds) — 

Sowing, sowing, seeds we are sowing, 

( pointing upward) 

Glowing, glowing, sun is glowing, 
(flickering fingers downward ) 
Flowing, flowing, water is flowing. 
(waving arms backward and forward) 
Blowing; blowing, wind is blowing, 
(putting hands to ears) 

Growing, growing, hear them growing. 
(in staccato accents) 

Cabbages sweet! Cabbages neat! 
Cabbages dainty enough for a treat! 
Cabbages—O! 


(Curtain. ) 


SCENE Two 


Same as Scene One, except that fluffy 
cabbages are growing in neat rows. The 
cabbages may be real, or made from paper 
or leaves. After curtain rises, half. of the 
rabbits appear from right back stage, and 
the other half appear from left back 
stage. Right group speaks one line of 
verse, hopping toward fence in rhythm 
with words; then stops and listens, while 
left group speaks one line of verse; and so 
on, until all are in a line. 

RABBITS AT RIGHT—- 

Flippety-flip! Flippety-flip! 

RABBITS AT LEFT— 

Under the master’s fence we'll slip! 

RABBITS AT RIGHT— 

Floppety-flop! Floppety-flop! 
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RABBITS AT LEFT— 

And eat up all the cabbage crop! 

ALL (with three big hops which bring 
them to fence)— 
Hoppety-hoppety-hop! 

(All crawl under fence and look at 
cabbages.) 

How clean and bright! 
How nice and light! 
Let’s nibble every one in sight! 

(All begin to nibble.) 

(Voices representing cabbages speak in 
wings, while Rabbits stop nibbling and 
brick up ears.) 

Don’t eat us! We're meant, you know, 
For Jack and John and little Joe, 
For Genevieve and Lou and Nan, 
And darling Mary Ann! 
It took us many days to grow. 
Oh, don’t eat us! 
ONE RABBIT— 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I sadly fear 
That we're not very welcome here! 

(All quickly scramble under fence and 
hop back to forest, hopping and listening 
the same way they entered.) 

RABBITS AT RIGHT— 

Flippety-flop! Flippety-flop! 

RABBITS AT LEFT— 

What care we for the cabbage crop? 

RABBITS AT RIGHT— 

Floppety-flip! Floppety-flip! 

RABBITS AT LEFT— 

We're only off on a hopping trip! 

ALL (as they hop out of sight) — 
Hoppety-hoppety-hop! 

(Curtain. ) 
(Continued on page 64) 














Tossing Cabbages to the Rabbits— 


APRIL FOOL 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


A snowfall came on April first, 
After the buds were out. 

The pussy willows shook their heads. 
It made the crocus pout. 


The bluebirds hopped from branch to 
branch, 
But never stopped their song; - 
They knew the snow was just a joke, 
And couldn’t stay there long! 


AN APRIL EXERCISE 


DOROTHY M. BAKER 


(Boy carries an umbrella and a har- 
monica. He opens the umbrella and sits 
Between stanzas 


under it as he recites. 
he plays the harmonica.) 


Can’t play baseball, 
Can’t do a thing, 
Guess I'll just 
Sit down and sing, 


Have a little music 
And a little fun; 

I will play while 
The raindrops run. 


Have to have music 
On an April day; 

You just listen to 
The music I play. 


Don’t you feel happy 
After my song? 

May is coming, 
*Twon’t be long! 


TULIPS 


VIRGINIA WILSON LACHICOTTE 


In the garden 
Tulips grow 

Straight and golden 
In a row. 

Each one holds its 
Empty cup, 

Drinking rain and 
Sunshine up. 


LITTLE BUNNY RABBITS 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Oh, little bunny rabbits 
With funny little tails, 

And ears so long you seem to me 
Like boats with furry sails, 


You nibble at your cabbages; 
Your ears go-flippy-flop. 

Then, all at once, you turn away, 
And hop and hop and hop! 
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MY LADY RAIN 


That puppy runs and races, 


For a carpenter I'd be 


And how he likes to play, If I could choose 
FRANCES GORMAN RISSER Around the yard and garden, Of all the birds 
; "Most any time of day! The bird I'd like to be! 
I saw a lady dressed in gray, 
With foamy suds and mop; “ee . 
She scrubbed the world as clean as clean, Ane vom # Gnas for, aie AP RIL 
Before she’d ever stop! He cuddles down in Mother’s lap, MABEL HARMER 


It was My Lady Rain herself, 
Come down to earth awhile; 
She went back to the skies, but left 
Her happy rainbow smile! 


OUR PUPPY 


ALICE THORN FROST Of all the birds 


The bird I'd like to be, 
T’'d choose to be a woodpecker 

And work on the trunk of a tree. 
I'd rap-a-tap-tap 
And I'd hammer away, 


We have the nicest puppy, 
And he belongs to me, 
But Brother is so fond of him 


Nar ; 
He owns*him too, you see. 


sits 
1Zas 


And seems to listen too. 


THE CARPENTER BIRD 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


If I could choose 


Robin building, lark a-singing, 
Saucy jay has come; 

Brooks a-murmuring, bees a-humming, 
Winter’s on the run; 

Flowers peeping, wild things creeping, 
Showers—then the sun; 

Trees for planting, paths for hiking, 
Joy for everyone; 

Roller skating, ropes for skipping, 
Mud pies almost done; 

Marbles clicking, tops a-spinning— 
Isn’t April fun! 





The Rain Came Tapping 


WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN 


The rain came tap - ping on the ground In spring - time! 


weed 


sleep he found, All in the gen-tle spring. And “Ho! 


dil and but-ter-cup, A- wake, you la-zy buds, get up, For spring, 


2. Then from the earth, their snug And to the world came lovely spring, 
warm bed, All fluttering green and gauzy wing. 
In springtime, in springtime, She stooped to touch each budding 
Each flower raised its sleepy head thing, 
To hear the tapping rain. The sweet and gentle, gentle spring. 
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A - wake!” he cried. “Get up, 





MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


In spring-time! And ev - ry flow’r a - 


You daf - fo- 


for spring, for spring is here!” 


3. At ev’ry touch a flower looked And music all the world did fill, 
up, From tinkling bell and daffodil; 
In springtime, in springtime, And this the song from vale and 
And raised a dewy, fragrant cup rill, 
To meet the touch of spring. “Spring! Spring! Spring is here!” 
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A MEXICAN PROGRAM 


ALTA M. BARBER 


M@ MY CLASS in 5A geography, while 

studying Mexico, did so much reading 
and so much splendid art work and wood 
carving, that we decided we could, with 
a little extra work, give a rather inter- 
esting program pertaining to Mexico, and 
invite other classes to see it in the school 
auditorium. We received so many com- 
pliments from teachers in our own school, 
from visiting teachers of other Akron 
schools, and from children who were in- 
vited, that we are quite certain the pro- 
gram was a success. This geography class 
was one of my classes in social science, 
Leggett School, Akron, Ohio. 

The entire class of forty children sat on 
the stage. On one side of the stage stood 
an easel on which were large sheets of 
tagboard. On these were pictures the 
children had collected, pictures they had 
drawn, graphs, a map of Mexico showing 
natural regions, a Mexican flag, a list of 
Mexican words, and so on. Some boys 
were dressed as peons, and some girls as 
Spanish seforitas. 

One of the boys announced the pro- 
gram, given below. 

1. First we shall tell you why we, the 
people of the United States, are interested 
in Mexico. (Four children—each tells 
one reason quite fully.) 

2. Perhaps you will take a trip to Mex- 
ico'some day. We shall tell you what kind 
of clothes to take. (One girl.) 

3. You certainly would like to know 
how to go to Mexico. (He uses a map of 
North America and with a pointer shows 
four routes. ) 

4. Maybe you are wondering who made 
this map and what the colors mean. May 
I present three boys who are ever ready to 
draw anything Mrs. Barber wants? (The 
boys had not known what we were going 
to say about them, but bowed nicely 
when introduced by name. One of them 
explained the map.) 

§. There are a few facts about the 
shape, size, and location of the country 
that you should know. (A group of three 
children using all maps on stage.) 

6. As we read about Mexico in differ- 
ent books, we each kept a list of Mexican 
words and their meanings in our note- 
books. Conrad Scherzer will present his 
list of words. (He pronounces them and 
tells their meaning; introduces a sefiorita 
to audience. ) 

(Continued om page 82) 





For Special Days in April 


STREET SCENES IN MEXICO 


MELICENT HUMASON LEE 


M STREET scenes in the picturesque 

Indian villages of Mexico are espe- 
cially adapted for classroom or auditori- 
um use, since they are so colorful and 
interesting. They may be reproduced in 
animated or tableau form. 

The scenes will be far more natural and 
picturesque if dust (or powder simulat- 
ing dust) is thrown over burdens, over 
serapes carried on the shoulder, and over 
sandals or bare feet. Many of the vendors 
and buyers travel long distances to come 
to the market. 

A typical street and costumes— 

On a painted background in classroom 
or auditorium may be a suggestion of an 
adobe house with red-tiled roof, walls of 
pale shell pink, pale blue, or cream, with 
a black iron balcony introducing a strik- 
ing note. Clay jars of bright-colored 
geraniums, and parrots or parakeets, with 
or without wooden cages, may be painted 
on the scene or may be constructed of 
cardboard and fastened to the railing. 

The costumes of the passers-by may 
easily be created. Boys should wear 
broad-brimmed straw hats with peaked 
crowns, and white pajamas (which are 
almost identical with the white cotton 
suits of the peasants). The pantaloons 
may be tied at the ankles, left loose and 
flapping, or rolled up. One pantaloon leg 
left up and one down is effective. A wide 
cotton belt of red, dark blue, or purple 
should be tied around the waist, under the 
coat, with deeply fringed ends showing 
beneath. A folded gray or brown serape 
(blanket) may be carried over the left 
shoulder. Undyed blankets are usually 
worn by peasants rather than gaudy ones, 
which are made for tourists. Sandals may 
be worn or the feet left bare. 

Girls should wear white blouses with 
rounded necks, tiny puffed sleeves, and 
long flounced cotton skirts of gay colors. 
Dark blue cotton rebozos (scarves) are 
worn over the head. 

Animals customarily seen on the street, 
such as burros, oxen, dogs, pigs, and 
chickens, may be cut out of cardboard, 
and set into blocks of wood so that they 
can easily be pulled along. 

Familiar street characters— 

One of the Mexican street scenes may 
depict a water vendor. This vendor, in 
straw hat and white cotton suit, the dusti- 
er the better, may be driving a burro 

(Continued om page 85) 


THE SMALL PINK FLOWER 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


CHARACTERS 


WANDERER 
HEEDLESS GIRL 
STUDENT 


FAIR LADY 
ARTIST 
GARDENER 
CHILD 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


WANDERER—Hias gray hair and beard; 
wears long cloak; and carries a staff. 

HEEDLESS GIRL—Wears a light-colored 
dress. 

STUDENT— Wears a hat and glasses; and 
carries a notebook. 

FAIR LADY—Wears a simple long dress; 
carries a book. 

ARTIST—Has a flowing tie, small mus- 
tache. Carries a paint box, sketch block, 
and finished water-color painting. 

GARDENER—Wears overalls, straw hat; 
carries a rake over shoulder. 

CHILD—Wears a simple gingham dress; 
feet bare. 


STaGE SETTING 


A little wooded spot beside the high- 
way. Any outdoor setting will do, but it 
must include a plant with a pink flower. 
An artificial plant in a pot may be used 
if necessary. 

WANDERER (entering)—At last I have 
found a place to rest. After my long walk 
on the highway I am glad to sit a while in 
this sheltered spot where the wild flowers 
have a chance to grow. Here is a small 
pink one. (Sits down beside it.) Per- 
haps someone will come by to share its 
beauty. I shall guard it, and only one 
who is worthy shall pick the blossoms. 

(Enter Heedless Girl. She curtsies.) 

HEEDLESS GIRL—Good day, stranger! 
Are there any flowers in this quiet spot? 

(Continued on page 76) 








Wanderer Guards the Small Pink Flower 
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B THE arbutus is only one of the many wild flowers which 

nature lovers are endeavoring to save from destruction. 

WILD FLOWER DAY Each spring a special day is set apart for emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity of preserving our native wild flowers. Though good re- 

sults from this teaching are apparent, constant education must 

— AP RIL 24 be maintained. One means of emphasizing this subject would 


be for a class to make posters calling attention to the wild 
flowers in your vicinity that need to be protected. 
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Ewing 
Rudyard Kipling 


@ DURING the past winter the press 
made numerous comments on the life 
and works of the great English author, 
the late Rudyard Kipling. Naturally, we 
shall want to give to our pupils the story 
of his life, an estimate of his works, and 
some understanding of what is usually re- 
ferred to as his best poem, “The Reces- 
sional.” Children in school so frequently 
study the works of authors who lived a 
century or more ago that they get a feel- 
ing of “remoteness” toward authors in 
general. They do not fully sense the fact 
that authors are really human beings. 
You yourself will want to refresh your 
memory as to details of Kipling’s life and 
evaluations of his work. Younger pupils 
are not interested, primarily, in literary 
criticism; you will be satisfied if they 
understand and appreciate the poem be- 
ing studied. Yet even that involves a 
knowledge of Kipling’s philosophy; and 
to judge of his philosophy on the basis of 
this poem alone would mislead them. 


@ IN THE files of any public library 

you are sure to find a good supply of 
references to Kipling and his works. You 
can read several essays in a relatively short 
time, and you will be able to present a 
fairer picture of Kipling than you would 
if you read just one portrayal, which is 
likely to be biased. Perhaps you have some 
pupils who are mature enough so that 
they can report to the class the main 
points of several discussions. 

A short reading list which I can recom- 
mend as having essays easily understood 
embraces: Gods of Modern Grubb Street, 
by Arthur St. John Adcock (Stokes) ; 
Stories of Authors, by Edwin Watts 
Chubb (Macmillan); Contemporary 
Immortals, by Archibald Henderson 
(Appleton-Century) ; Old and New Mas- 
ters, by Robert Lynd (Scribner); and 
Essays on Modern Novelists, by William 
Lyon Phelps (Macmillan). 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“THE RECESSIONAL,” BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


There are recent sources of material, 
of course. Encourage pupils to look 
through magazines in their homes for 
material. The various news weeklies and 
metropolitan newspapers printed exten- 
sive biographies following Kipling’s death 
on January 18, 1936. I know of one 
English class that has enjoyed making a 
Kipling scrapbook, including in it all the 
pictures that they found in the press, as 
well as biography and comment. 

One should not forget, either, that in 
the case of this particular poem, “The 
Recessional,” music can be used advanta- 
geously. The pupils may not have heard 
any of the solo or quartet arrangements 
of “The Recessional.” Perhaps, if you 
teach in a system that has a music supervi- 
sor, she can arrange for some high-school 
boy to sing one of the simple arrange- 
ments of “The Recessional.” It need not 
be a skilled performance, yet it will add 
immeasurably to the children’s interest. 
Do this, of course, after the poem has been 
studied intensively, so that the class may 
catch the significance of every word in 
the song. Nearly all pupils have probably 
enjoyed another of Kipling’s poems set to 
music, “The Road to Mandalay.” 


H YOU will want to explain carefully 

how Kipling came to write the poem. 
Remind your pupils that last summer 
the press and the newsreels were filled 
with descriptions of the Silver Jubilee of 
George V. Explain to them that in 1897 
England celebrated the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, grandmother of 
George V and great-grandmother of the 
present king. The pomp and ceremony 
at the celebration in 1897 were even 
greater than last year’s, and were designed 
to impress the whole civilized world with 
England’s national supremacy. Kipling 
felt that England needed a rebuke to this 
too exuberant imperialism. 


@ PROVIDE your pupils with mimeo- 
graphed copies of the poem. Read it 
aloud to them. “They may look at their 
copies, or you may prefer merely to have 
them listen while you read. Then, after 
you have helped them find some of the 
hidden meanings, they will be ready to 
enjoy the poem in detail. You could con- 
duct this part of the study as follows. 
“In the first four lines, Kipling refers 
to the fact that England has been a Chris- 
tian nation for centuries. In the past, the 









Lord has seemed to be on her side. Why 
does Kipling say ‘awful Hand’? What is 
the true meaning of awful? Why does 
the poet say ‘far-flung battle-line’? What 
part of England’s dominion might be 
represented by palms? by pines? 

“Kipling closes stanzas one, two, and 
four with the same two lines. He varies 
the expression slightly in the third stanza, 
when he acknowledges God as judge of the 
nations; then he makes an entreaty or 
supplication. For what? What is it that 
Kipling fears his nation will be tempted 
to forget? 

“Keep in mind the circumstances under 
which this poem was written. The first 
two lines in stanza two may refer to 
what? Again, Kipling may have meant 
all great men and all world-stirring events 
in past history. Lines three and four of 
stanza two refer to the seventeenth verse 
of Psalm 51. 

“We are told that Kipling composed 
this poem after witnessing a naval review 
which was part of the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration. The third stanza seems to 
refer particularly to his feelings as he 
watched the display of England’s naval 
power. He sees the ships disappear in the 
distance; then “on dune and headland” 
bonfires are lighted and gradually die out. 
He recalls the fate of Nineveh and Tyre, 
ancient cities of Assyria and Phoenicia. 

“Tn line three, stanza four, Kipling uses 
‘Gentiles’ to refer to any foreign or alien 
races. 

“In stanza five, line two, the poet 
means cannon, shrapnel, and other instru- 
ments of war. Why is ‘reeking tube’ a 
good expression to use? To get the full 
meaning of this last stanza, first read it 
somewhat like prose, beginning with the 
last word and last line, and then going 
back-to the first line, thus: ‘Lord, (grant) 
thy mercy on thy people for heathen 
heart,’ and soon. What does Kipling seem 
to think will happen to any nation that 
is guilty of the offenses he names in this 
stanza?” 


@ REREAD the poem to the class. At 

the end of your study and class dis- 
cussion these ideas ought to stand out 
clearly: England is truly a great world 
power; she reached her present glory only 
through living within God’s law; if she 
forgets His benefits and trusts only in 
human might, then as a nation she is 
doomed to destruction. 
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Mexican Scenes in Wall Plaques 


VICTORIA WHITE 


Teacher of Art, James W. Fannin Elementary School, Dallas, Texas 4 


M PUPILS of the middle and upper 
grades will enjoy art problems based 
on the making of plaques from wood. 
This handwork correlates well with class- 
room lessons in geography, history, and 
literature. 

We ordered from the lumberyard 34” 
white pine with as little grain as possible. 
The boys of the class cut it into pieces of 
the desired size and shape. The edges were 
then filed and sandpapered until smooth. 

Each pupil drew or traced on his plaque 
the picture which he wished to use. The 
background was made by hammering the 
area with a nail that had its point sawed 
off and a cross design put in the end with 
a three-cornered file. Each child made his 
own simple tool. 

After the background had been ham- 
mered out to a satisfactory depth, the 
picture was painted with show-card paint 4 
of appropriate colors, a narrow border of 
black was painted on the edges, and the 
whole plaque was shellacked. 

The pupils have worked out many 
problems in this type of handwork, in- 
cluding seventeen large plaques for the 
school library. Some of them illustrate 
children’s favorite books. The plaques 
shown here are part of a series made by 
the pupils to illustrate life in Mexico. 
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Vhilip D. Gendreau 
Paper Is Made from Logs Like These 





ide World Photos 
Digging Trenches to Halt a Forest Fire 


Philip D rc 
Lumber Stacked in Piles to Season 





Publishers Photo Service 


Turpentine Is an Important Forest Product 
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A Unit of Work on Forests 


SARA M. YEANDLE 
Principal, Clover Hill School, Clover Hill, New Jersey 


I. Approach. 
I am teaching a group of pupils who 


’ live in a forested region. A number of the 


boys help their parents cut wood for fuel. 
They have learned to know many trees by 
their bark. 

At the boys’ suggestion we went into 
the woods to see how many trees we could 
recognize. The pupils were so interested 
that they decided to make our forests the 
subject of our next unit of work. 

II. Aims. 

A. Pupils’. 

1. To learn to recognize local trees 
by their leaves and by their bark. 

2. To learn some uses of trees. 

3. To learn some facts about our na- 
tional forests. 

B. Teacher’s. 

1. To develop within the pupils a 
greater love for nature. 
2. To deepen their appreciation of 
their surroundings. 
3. To give them an additional inter- 
est for leisure-time activities. 
4. To help them realize the great 
value of our trees. 
§. To teach them some of the ene- 
mies of our trees. 
6. To show them the need for forest 
conservation, and how they them- 
selves can help in conservation work. 
7. To increase respect and friend- 
ship for other nations, by comparing 
our methods of handling forests with 
those of European countries. 
8. To develop a greater co-operative 
spirit among the pupils. This is par- 
ticularly essential in my school, since 
it consists of two distinct groups, one 
from the country and one from the 
village. 

Ill. Activities. 

A. Suggested by the pupils. 

1. Make a leaf collection. 
2. Make charts showing kinds of 
lumber, bark, seeds, cones, etc. 
3. Make booklets containing stories 
illustrated by pictures of trees. 
4. Memorize poems about trees. 
§. Visit a sawmill and a lumberyard. 
6. Take nature walks. 

B. Suggested by the teacher. 

1. Make a list, or, if possible, a col- 
lection, of articles which are made 
from the sap of trees. 

2. Make a collection of articles made 
from paper. 

3. Make a collection of pictures 
showing lumbering scenes, transpor- 
tation of logs, sawmills, paper mills, 
gathering of turpentine, etc. 








4. Learn the products of the forests, 
such as tanning materials, tar, tur- 
pentine, resin, and paper. 

§. Read stories of turpentine-making. 

6. Read stories of paper-making. 

IV. Correlations with school subjects. 
Committees were appointed to look up 
topics and report on them in class. Pupils 
chose the activities in which they were 
most interested. 
A. Geography. 

1. On outline maps of the United 

States show the great forest areas. 

2. Learn the kinds of lumber ob- 

tained in each section, together with 

the uses made of the lumber. 

3. Compare the forest industries of 

the northern and southern states. 

4. Find out four ways in which the 

forests can be conserved. How can 

we help in this conservation? 

§. Study about our national forests 

and learn what the Government is 

doing to save them. 

6. Discuss the following topics. 

a) What lessons can we learn 
from Germany and France rela- 
tive to the care of forests? 
b) Why do Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden send us wood pulp? 
c) How do forests help to keep 
the rivers well supplied with wa- 
ter even when the season is dry? 
d) Oregon sends much lumber to 
the Atlantic states. What kind is 
it? Why should these states buy 
lumber from Oregon? 

B. History. 

Read about forests in our country 
when Columbus came. What became 
of them? 

C. Spelling. 

Words used in writing the stories. 
D. Arithmetic. 

1, Learn board measure. 

2. Estimate lumber in a standing 

tree, as woodsmen estimate it. 

3. Make graphs showing amount of 

lumber cut from one acre of forest 

land in the United States, and one 
acre in each of various European 
countries. 

E. Nature study. 

1. Make collection of leaves. 

2. Make collection of bark. 

3. Take nature walks. 

F, English. 

1. Write to the Forest Service, 

Washington, D.C., for bulletins re- 

lating to national forests and forest 

conservation. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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A TEST ON NORTH AMERICA 


KATHRYNE VAN NOY 


Formerly, Training Instructor, Sixth Grade, 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


H A GOOD idea in beginning the study 
of a new unit in geography is to give 
an inventory test. The following test is 
designed for use by the teacher in order 
that she may find out weaknesses in her 
pupils’ knowledge of North America. 
Before beginning the study of North 
America, dictate to the children the ques- 
tions given below, having them write 
their answers on paper. Of course many 
questions will be unanswered. When the 
papers are collected and the teacher ex- 
amines them, she will find out just what 
basic facts she needs to teach the children. 
She may omit facts with which the chil- 
dren seem familiar. If individuals need 
work on certain questions, drill may be 
given especially to the individual. Other 
questions may be added. These are the 
facts which most authorities agree all 
children should know definitely about the 


continent of North America. 


1. Which part of North America has 
the most people in it? 

2. Which country of North America 
has the fewest people in it? 

3. Which country of North America 
has the most people in it? 

4. Why are there so few people living 
in the northern part of North America? 

5. How large is North America in 
comparison to other continents? 

6. What kind of plant life can be 
found in the northern part of North 
America? 

7. Why has Canada so few people in 
relation to its size? 

8. What part of the United States is a 
semidesert? 

9. How has man changed part of the 
dry regions to agricultural regions? 

10. What ocean is west of North Ameri- 
ca? 

11. What ocean is east of North Ameri- 
ca? 

12. Why is the southern part of North 
America not the most thickly populated 
region? 

13. In what parts of North America 
are the highest mountains? 

14. Which part of North America is 
most favorable for manufacturing? 

15. Which part of the United States is 
most favorable for stock raising? 

16. What current cools the eastern 
coast? 

17. What current warms the western 
coast? 

(For key, see page 69) 






Geography Tests for April 


A TEST ON MEXICO 


HOPE MITCHENER 
Teacher, Consolidated Schools, Wakenda, Missouri 


I. Write T after the sentence if it is true; 
write F if it is false. 

1. Mexico has few good harbors on the 
east coast. 

2. The dry plateau of northwestern 
Mexico is good for pasture lands. 

3. In the production of petroleum, 
Mexico ranks second among the countries 
of the world. 

4. Mexico has many large rivers. 

§. Much coal is mined in Mexico. 

6. Some rubber is produced in Mexico. 

7. The life on the ranches in Mexico is 
similar to that of the western United 
States. 

8. Most of the people of Mexico are 
well educated. 

9. Mexico is ruled by a king. 

10. Many valuable trees are found in 
the forests of Mexico. 

11. The lowlands along the coast have 
a very healthful climate. 

12. Mexico has a great variety of crops. 


II. Underline the word in parentheses 
which will make the statement correct. 

1. The area of Mexico is about (one- 
fourth, one-half, one-third) that of the 
United States. 

2. (Corn, Wheat, Cotton) is the great 
Mexican crop. 

3. In Mexico is one of the richest 
(gold, lead, silver) mines in the world. 

4. (Vera Cruz, Mexico City, Tam- 
pico) is the capital of Mexico. 

§. For about three hundred years, 
Mexico was ruled by the (English, Span- 
ish, French). 





© Harris & Ewing 
General William C. Gorgas, Whose Work in 
Sanitation Made Possible the Panama Canal 





III. After the number of each of the fol- 
lowing Mexican terms, write the letter of 
the phrase describing it. 


1. Popocatepetl 6. adobe 
2. tortillas 7. pulque 
3. Lower California 8. Sonora 
4. henequen 9. peon 


5. Vera Cruz 


a) corn cakes 

b) leads in copper production 

c) avolcanic peak 

d) a laborer 

e) a peninsula of Mexico 

f) a kind of hemp 

g) an intoxicating drink made from 

the agave 

h) sun-dried brick 

i) an important Gulf port 
(For key, see page 67) 


A TEST ON 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


LOUISE W. MEARS 
Head, De: ment of Geography, 
State Teachers Callens. iibweulee' Wisconsin 


Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words which makes the sentence true. 
1. The Panama Canal is in the republic 


2. This canal is about 
long. 

3. The Panama Canal connects the 

_ with the __ ; 

4. A city on the Atlantic end of the 
cmd s ; a city on the Pacific end 
abana 

a _end of the Panama Ca- 
nal is farther west than the _____- end. 

> ae _ of the Panama Canal 
make a water stairway for boats. 

7. Ships pay a ______. to pass through 
the canal. 

8. ____. was the first country to at- 
tempt construction of the Panama Canal. 

9. The largest artificial lake in the 
world is ______. 

10. The Panama Canal was opened in 


a winds blow over the Panama 
Canal. 

> “ean coast of Panama re- 
ceives the more rainfall. 

13. The ______. season is the wet season 


in Panama. 

14. The Panama Canal shortens the wa- 
ter route between New York and San 
Francisco by about ____. miles. 

15. The manual labor was performed 
chiefly by workers from ______. 

16. The period of construction of the 
Panama Canal covered _______ years. 

17. The engineers and physicians in 
charge of constructing the canal were 
chiefly from mee 

18. The engineer-in-chief of the Pan- 
ama Canal was... 

(For key, see page 71) 
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LET'S STUDY SOUTH AMERICA! 
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M@ WHEN the Spaniards first came to South Ameri- 
ca, they found the llama being used as a beast of 
burden by the Indians who lived in the Andes Moun- 
tains. This animal is still important in mountainous 
regions as a means of transportation. The animal and 
bird life of South America furnishes an interesting 
approach to the study of this great continent. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply material for a Pan-American unit. 


PLATE I 





South America—Resources and History 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
South America and Its People 


@ WE SHOULD learn to know and un- 
derstand South America, its people, 
its resources, and its future possibilities. 
Because of the vast natural wealth of 
South America, every world power is de- 
veloping trade with its various countries. 
South America produces much that the 
United States wants and does not have, 
such as coffee, rubber, cacao, emeralds, 
platinum, tin, and bananas. On the other 
hand, South America wants to purchase 
coal, iron, steel, and manufactured goods. 
This month, when Pan-American Day is 
observed, is a fitting time to learn more 
about these people and their continent. 
South America is almost as large as 
North America. Three fourths of it lies 
in the Torrid Zone: Along the entire 
west coast is a great barrier, the Andes 
Mountains, the longest and least broken 
mountain wall in the world. 


Much of the land between these ranges ° 


and the western coast is a barren desert, 
but there are scattered portions which are 
very fertile. Chile produces many kinds 
of crops, from tropical fruits to the grains 
of the Temperate Zones. From Peru, 
cotton and sugar are exported in large 
quantities. Thousands of pounds of 
cacao, from which our chocolate is made, 
come every year from Ecuador. 

The most peculiar part of the western 
coast is in northern Chile. Here steep 
cliffs, bare from top to bottom, rise several 
thousand feet above the sea. Beyond them 
is a great plain, which contains nitrate, 
valuable as fertilizer and for making gun- 
powder. Ships from all over the world go 
to Chile to receive cargoes of it, although 
the importance of natural nitrate has di- 
minished somewhat since the invention of 
methods for obtaining nitrogen from the 
air by electricity. 

East of the almost impenetrable wall of 
the Andes lie vast forest regions reach- 
ing from Colombia and Venezuela south 
through the Amazon Valley to Argentina. 
The Amazon River is navigable far into 
the continent, but because of the hot, wet 
jungle few settlers have ventured here. 
The forests are inhabited chiefly by In- 
dians, many of them still in the savage 
state. Because of the mountain barrier 
and the thick jungle, South America has 
few railroads going from east to west. 

Along the east coast are a number of 
good harbors, and the climate of Argen- 
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that the white man can live there. 


tina, Uruguay, and much of Brazil is such 
This 
section has railroads, large cities, heavy 
trade, and the same kinds of crops which 
are found in the United States. 

Really to understand South America of 
today, one must understand South Amer- 
ica of yesterday. The Indians of South 
America, Central America, and Mexico 
reached a high degree of civilization be- 
fore the coming of the white man. In the 
plateau of the central Andes grew up a 
great Indian empire known as the Empire 
of the Incas. They had huge stores of 
gold and silver, a fact which affected the 
whole history of South America, for sto- 
ries of these treasures reached Spain and 
Portugal soon after the time of Magellan. 
Bands of Spanish and Portuguese adven- 
turers, half conquerors and half pirates, 
sailed across the ocean to find riches. 

Few Spanish women came, and many 
Spanish men married Indian wives. These 
mothers reared their children in the Indian 
way. People who are part Spanish and 
part Indian are called mestizos. Most of 
the people today in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Peru, and Bolivia 
are Indians or mestizos. The Portuguese 
who settled on the east coast bought Ne- 
groes from the slave traders on the coast 
of Africa, to work on their sugar planta- 
tions. Today many of the people of 
Brazil are Negroes or mulattoes. The 
people of Argentina and Uruguay are pre- 
dominantly of European descent. Span- 
ish is still the prevailing language in South 
America, except in Brazil and the Guianas. 

For three hundred years Spain and Por- 
tugal owned and governed all of South 
America. The settlers paid the taxes and 
faithfully obeyed the laws whether good 
or bad. Finally, in 1810, they began to 
rebel against misrule and unjust taxation. 
For fourteen years the “Wars of Emanci- 
pation” raged. In Venezuela the settle- 
ments about Caracas and the seaport La 
Guaira joined with those of Valencia. 
After a long heroic campaign the armies 
of Spain were defeated and a republic was 
established. At the same time Peru and 
Chile gained their independence. The 
settlers on the shores of the Plata River 
overthrew Spain and founded the Argen- 
tine Republic. Heroes grew out of these 
struggles, The names of Bolivar, San 
Martin, and Sucre are honored in South 
America much as those of Washington 
and Lincoln are revered in the United 
States. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a Pan-American unit. 


A continent of this size, with such var- 
iations in altitude and topography, is a 
place of exceptional beauty and many 
wonders.’ The thickly wooded jungle of 
the Amazon is inhabited by great numbers 
of brightly colored birds and chattering 
monkeys. The great pampas, llanos, and 
savannas give us great sweeps of beautiful 
grass and grain land. The southern tip of 
the continent affords an interesting study 
of a barren uninhabitable country over- 
ridden with storms. In the high Andes we 
find a land of volcanoes. 

Rio de Janeiro is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world, largely because 
of its natural surroundings. Its bay can 
be compared with that of Naples. The 
islands of the harbor remind one of those 
in the Aegean Sea, while the steep moun- 
tains that encircle the bay have the glory, 
beauty, and grandeur of the Norwegian 
fiords together with lavish tropical vege- 
tation. 

In summary, South America, though 

.discovered at about the same time as 
North America, has made slow progress. 
This is due in part to the fact that so 
much of the continent lies in the Torrid 
Zone. The coal in South America is so 
scarce and of such low grade that practi- 
cally all the coal for the use of the rail- 
roads and power plants must be brought 
thousands of miles overseas. Water pow- 
er, however, is coming into use more and 
more in Brazil and parts of Chile. 

A great deal of South America is inhab- 
ited by people who cannot read or write 
and are little better than slaves on the 
big landed estates. Many of the descend- 
ants of the old Spanish and Portuguese 
families are wealthy and cultured, but 
they are not fond of business enterprises. 
Since most of their wealth is in land, they 
do not seem able to provide the capital 
which is necessary to build railroads, de- 
velop mines, or do much manufacturing. 
The natural resources of the continent, 
however, offer great possibilities for the 
future, and in recent years the people have 
made important advances. 
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It is a stupendous task to construct highways Dugout canoes are one means of transportation 
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The Amazon, the world’s largest river, flows 
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South America has little coal; but waterfalls, like the Iguassu Falls on the Parana River, which are 
more than two hundred feet high, are a potential source of electric power. 
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Because of lack of roads, bananas, like other South 
American products, are often transported on muleback. 
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The condor, one of the largest flying birds, Cocoa and chocolate are made from the pods 


A huge cone of rock, known as Sugar Loaf Peak, 
overlooks the beautiful harbor of Rio de Janeiro. has its home among the lofty Andes. of the cacao tree, native to South America. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
The Wonders of South America 


Objectives— 


1. To create an interest in this impor- - 


tant continent. 
2. To show differences among the var- 
ious sections of the continent. 


Approach— 

Pictures of the Amazon jungle, the 
pampas, and South American animals 
should be used in an informal discussion. 
The lessons may then be taught, so that 
the pupils can check the conclusions that 
they have drawn. 


Lesson I 
THe LAND OF THE PAMPAS 


1. Have you ever seen land without 
trees? 

2. What do cows eat mostly? 

3. How do men who live on ranches 
travel about on their land? 

4. Have you ever ridden on a horse? 


Jack lives in the southern part of South 
America. He lives in a country called 
Argentina. His father owns miles and 
miles of land. The land is called a ranch. 

Last year was Jack’s first year in school. 
He goes to school in the city of Buenos 
Aires. Jack’s father was glad to have 
Jack home for vacation. 

“Would you like to ride over the ranch 
with me this morning, Jack?” asked his 
father. __ 

“May I ride my new pony, Dad?” 

“Yes, son.” 

Jack and his father rode away from 
their big house. They trotted through 
the park that was around their house. 
There was a swimming pool back of the 
house. There were little houses for the 
servants. There was a blacksmith shop. 
There were stores. There were barns. 
There was a dairy. This ranch is almost 
a town! 

Jack and his father rode for miles. The 
ground was very flat. There was much 
thick brown grass. There were no trees. 
In Argentina this land is called the pam- 
pas, meaning “plains.” Here are some of 
the things Jack saw. 

He saw fields of alfalfa. Pérhaps you 
have seen alfalfa growing. It makes good 
hay for cattle. 

He saw large herds of cattle. 

He saw flocks of sheep. 

He saw many horses, and some colts. 

He saw wire fences separating the 
fields. 

He saw many windmills. The wind- 
mills pump water for the animals. __ 

Jack saw wagons drawn by oxen going 
along the roads. ‘The wheels of these 
wagons were ten feet high. The wheels 
are high because sometimes the mud is 


, 
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very deep. The pampas have no rock or 
pebbles for building roads. 

Do you think it would be fun to take 
a ride with Jack and his father? 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of the pampas. 

2. Draw a picture of a cow. 

3. Make a list of the things you have 
seen that Jack saw. 


Lesson II 
THE AMAZON RIvER REGION 


1. Do you like to ride on a river? 

2. What is the biggest river you have 
ever seen? 

3. Have you ever seen a parrot? 

4. Do you like to watch monkeys? 


In the northern part of South America 
there is a big river. It is one of the big- 
gest rivers in the world. The name of this 
river is the Amazon. 

The Amazon River is near the equator. 
It rains a great deal there, and it is very 
hot. 

Think of the thickest woods you have 
ever seen. On either side of the Amazon 
River are woods even thicker than those. 
These woods are called jungles. The sun 
is very bright and hot there, but it can- 
not shine through the forest. 

There are many different kinds of trees 
in this jungle. They grow very close to- 
gether. Many vines grow around the 
trunks of the trees, and hang from the 
branches. There are many bushes in this 
jungle too. No one can walk through the 
jungle. The bushes and vines are too 
thick. 

How do you think men travel through 
this jungle? There is a great deal of rain, 
so there are many, many rivers flowing 
into the Amazon. Men use these rivers 
for roads. They travel in boats. 

The jungle is very beautiful to look at. 
It is always green. There are many 
bright-colored flowers. Some of the trees 
have big red blossoms. Some of the vines 
have bright yellow flowers. 

If you took a trip on the Amazon Riv- 
er, you would see wild parrots flying 
about. You would see hundreds of mon- 
keys jumping around in the trees! 

How many things can you think of 
that are made from rubber? Part of the 
rubber we use comes from trees that grow 
in this jungle! 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how rubber is made, and 
tell your class about it. 

2. Draw a picture of a parrot. 

3. Draw a picture of the Amazon jun- 
gle as you imagine it looks. 

4. Find a picture of an alligator. Pin 
it on your bulletin board at school so that 
all the children can see it. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a Pan-American unit. 


Lesson III 
ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


1. Have you ever been to a zoo? 

2. Do we use any animals to carry loads 
in this country? 

3. Do you know of any animals that 
carry loads? 

4. Have you ever seen a camel? 

5. Where does the camel live? 


The llama is the camel of South Amer- 
ica. It lives in the Andes Mountains. It 
is used by the Indians to carry their bun- 
dles. It has no hump, and it is much 
smaller than the camel. It eats very little 
food, and it can go for several days with- 
out water. 

The llama is often white with brown 
or black spots. Sometimes it is all black. 
It has coarse wool. Coats and blankets 
are made from this wool. The meat of 
the llama is used for food. The Indians 
in the mountains could not get along 
without the llama. 

The alpaca belongs to the same family 
as the llama. It is not used as a beast of 
burden. Alpacas are raised for their long 
fine wool. Indian blankets are often made 
of alpaca wool. 

The alpaca is smaller than the llama. 
Its color is dark brown or black. Its coat 
often reaches almost to the ground. 

In the southern part of South America 
the guanaco runs wild. It belongs to the 
same family as the llama. It is a very 
timid animal. 

The guanaco is a beautiful creature. It 
has a gracefully curved neck. It has long 
slender legs. It has long soft hair. The 
upper part of the guanaco is a light tan. 
The under part is white. Don’t you think 
the guanaco must be a pretty animal? 

The guanaco is used for food by the 
Indians. The Indians make clothes from 
the skin of this animal. 

The guanaco likes water. Sometimes it 
swims from one island to another. 

In South America lives a very fierce 
animal. It is called the jaguar. It be- 
longs to the cat family. The jaguar is 
usually a light tan with many black spots 
all over it. It is about four feet long. 

The jaguar often eats turtles. It catch- 
es them beside the rivers. It catches mon- 
keys and birds, too. It sometimes eats 
cattle and sheep. It is found in the Ama- 
zon jungle and on the Argentine pampas. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of each of the ani- 
mals named in the story. 

2. Find out about other animals in 
South America. Paste pictures of them 
in a folder which you can make. Write 
the name of each of the animals under its 
picture. 

3. Choose the South American animal 
that interests you most. Find out all you 
can about that animal. Make up a story 
about it to tell to the class. 
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RL Neomich —" Wide World Photos Publishers Photo Service 
The alpaca is raised for its fine long woolly The jaguar, a fierce inhabitant of the Amazon Many parrots of gorgeous plumage live in the 
hair, from which cloth and blankets are made. jungle, is the largest of American cats. tropical parts of South America. 


Publishers Photo Service - Publishers Photo Service 
Huge alligators are abundant in the Amazon and its many tributaries. The thick growth of trees and vines makes the Amazon jungle almost impenetrable 
They feed on fish, small animals and reptiles, and insects. except by boat. Beautiful flowers and tropical birds axe found here. 


Ewing Galloway Publishers Photo Service ' E. M. Newman, from Publishers Photo Service 
The guanaco is hunted by the Indians, who Most of the farms in Argentina are big ranches, An important industry in Argentina is cattle- 
eat its flesh and make clothes of its skin. where the landowners live in fine houses. raising. The pampas afford rich pasture. 
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This hacienda (large farm) is on the Argentine pampas. The modern-looking The gaucho of Argentina rides the pampas, caring for the cattle, as the 
windmill, for pumping water, is like those used in the United States. cowboy of the western United States did, a generation ago. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Colonization of South America 


Objectives— 

1. To learn how the Americas were dis- 
covered. 

2. To understand the difference in the 
purpose of the settlers of South America 
and that of the English settlers of North 
America. 

3. To realize some reasons for the 
present backwardness of South America. 


Ap proach— 

An informal review of the discovery 
and settlement of North America and a 
discussion of the development of that 
continent, together with reasons for its 
rapid progress, will help in a comparison 
between the two Americas. 


LEsson I 
Periop oF DISCOVERIES 


1. From what continent did most of 
the settlers of South America come? 

2. Are Spain and Portugal nearer to 
North America or South America? 

3. Why did other explorers follow 
Columbus? 

4. Why were people at this time so 
eager to find a new route to the Indies? 


Henry, the son of King John I of Por- 


tugal, is sometimes called “Prince Henry 


the Navigator.” Instead of advancing 
his military fame, he devoted himself to 
increasing geographical knowledge. It 
has been said that it was largely due to 
his teaching and his inspiration that the 
African coasts were explored, Cape Hope 
rounded, the sea route to India found, 
and Brazil discovered. 

Columbus was searching for the Indies. 
On his third voyage it is believed that 
he sailed along the coast of Guiana, past 
the mouth of the Orinoco River to an 
island which he named Trinidad. When 
he saw the muddy waters of the Orinoco, 
he decided he was in the mouth of a river 
which was part of a large continent. 

In March, 1500, King Emmanuel of 
Portugal sent Pedro Alvares Cabral to 
Calicut to start trade with India. Cabral 
started down the African coast. But 
partly because of weather conditions and 
partly because of curiosity aroused by 
Columbus’ expedition, Cabral soon took a 
westerly course. About April 24, 1500, 
he caught sight of a mountain peak of 
South America. He claimed the land for 
Portugal. Later it was named Brazil. 

Spurred by stories of great quantities 
of gold, silver, and precious stones, other 
explorers sailed westward. Ojeda reached 
the coast of northwestern South America 
in 1499. He called the land Venezuela. 
In 1507 the new continent was named 
America after Amerigo Vespucci. In 
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1513, Balboa crossed the narrowest part 
of the neck of land connecting North 
America and South America, and in 1520, 
Magellan sailed through the strait which 
now bears his name. 

After this, many Spaniards began to 
explore South America in search of gold. 
The Incas and other Indian tribes were 
conquered. All of South America except 
Brazil came under Spanish rule. 


Things to do— 

1. Give an oral report to your class 
about the ancient Inca Empire. 

2. Make a map showing South America 
and Europe. With colored pencils trace 
the routes taken by the explorers. Put 
on each route the name of the explorer 
and the year he sailed. 


Lesson II 
EarLy SETTLEMENTS 


1. Do the shores of South America in- 
vite settlement? 

2. Is the climate for the most part fa- 
vorable or unfavorable for settlement? 

3. Are the mouths of the South Amer- 
ican rivers easy to enter? Why, or why 
not? 

4. Are these rivers good for highways 
of transportation? for water power? 

§. Why do you think the mountain 
lands of South America were explored and 
settled earlier than were the lowlands? 


When stories of the gold, silver, and 
precious stones found in South America 
reached Spain, many adventurers set 
forth. These Spaniards did not expect to 
make permanent homes there. Their set- 
tlements were made mostly in the higher 
valleys and plateaus of the Andes. The 
cities that grew up along the coast were 
outlets and inlets for the mountain life 
rather than centers of settlement. Towns 
were established as trading points, leaving 
vast intermediate areas unsettled. The 
Indian civilization was destroyed. Many 
of the natives were enslaved by their 
Spanish conquerors and forced to work in 
the mines. 

Some farmers settled near the Plata 
River. Locate this on your maps. 

The Portuguese colonists of Brazil did 
not like to do real labor. Indians became 
their house servants and their plantation 
laborers, but were not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Also the spread of the sugar indus- 
try made a great demand for labor. The 
Portuguese, therefore, brought cargoes of 
Negroes to Brazil from Africa. 


Things to do— 

1. Write the story of the South Ameri- 
can colony which interests you most. 

2. Report in detail some phase of the 
Spanish or Portuguese colonization of 


South America. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
. material for a Pan-American unit. 


Lesson III 


THE Cotontes GAIN THEIR 
INDEPENDENCE 


1. Why did the colonies finally revolt 
against Spain and Portugal? 

2. What is there about the surface of 
the country that caused several independ- 
ent countries to be formed, instead of one 
large country? 

3. Did this natural feature help make 
the people progressive or backward? 

4. Was land travel between the colonies 
difficult or easy? Why? 


The Spanish colonies were treated so 
harshly by Spain that they finally rebelled. 
It was Venezuela that started the series of 
revolts which ended in freeing the colo- 
nies of South America. 

Francisco Miranda was chiefly respon- 
sible for Venezuela’s revolt. Through 
his efforts, and after the arrival of the 
French commissioners announcing that 
Joseph Bonaparte had been put on the 
throne of Spain, the people of Venezuela 
sought independence. On July 5, 1811, 
the new Congress drew up and adopted a 
declaration of independence. There was 
much fighting. Before the independence 
of Venezuela was gained, Miranda died. 

Simon Bolivar, who had been associated 
with Miranda, carried on the work. He 
was given the title of “Liberator.” Un- 
der the joint leadership of Bolivar and 
Antonio José de Sucre, the independence 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru was finally achieved. 

Before Peru was free, the southern rev- 
olutionary movement began. This started 
in Buenos Aires, swept across the conti- 
nent into Chile, and then swung north- 
ward and joined that led by Bolivar. 

José de San Martin was the leader in 
this Argentine rebellion. He found that 
he could not work with Bolivar. In Au- 
gust, 1822, he retired, leaving Bolivar in 
full possession. He left South America 
and spent the rest of his life in Europe. 
His services to the cause of independence, 
however, have always been held in high 
esteem by South America. 

Each important group of settlements fi- 
nally formed its own government, for the 
rugged, almost impassable, mountains 
make communication between the various 
parts of the continent difficult, and the 
problems of the various sections differed. . 
These independent countries are now re- 
publics, with governments patterned on 
that of the United States. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the struggle for inde- 
pendence which took place in any one 
country of South America. 

2. Make a scrapbook of the history of 
South America. 

3. Find out all you can about methods 
of transportation in the South American 
countries today. 
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Gold, which was the motivating factor in South Donkeys were introduced by the white ~ 
American exploration, is still mined there. supplement llamas as pack — 


Culver Service 


Simon Bolivar’s memory is revered for his patri- 
otic service to the South American countries. 


‘Ewing Gdiiean “4 
South American young people play games that are 
enjoyed by their neighbors in North America. 


Publishers Photo Service 
The Trans-Andean Railroad is a feat of modern engineering skill. There are many communities, 
however, which lack transportation facilities, and are as isolated as they have been for centuries. 


Ewing — 
Many architectural remains of the ancient Incas The daily routine of life among the Indian tribes in the Andes has changed very little since the 
are in an excellent state of preservation. coming of the Spanish. Primitive customs are still observed. 
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A Market Scene in Mexico 


LESLIE W. LEE 


B IN FIGURES 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, color 
the rebozos (scarves) blue; the waists 

white; and the skirts any color. 
' In figures 2, 4, 7, and 8, color the ollas 
(jars) green or brown. 
~ The sombrero (hat) in figure 1 may be 
light yellow; and the serape (blanket), 
red, green, tan, or blue. 

The sombrero in figure 6 may be tan; 
the serape, black, white, and scarlet; and 
the sandals, brown or scarlet. 
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Make the boy’s suit in figure 4, and the 
man’s suit in figure 6, white. 

The saddle blanket in figure 4 may be 
reddish-brown; the bag, tan. 

The baskets in figures 1, 2, and 6, and 
the cage in figure 3, are yellow. 

Make the tiled roofs in figures 4 and 7 
brick red; walls in figure 7, any light col- 
or; the shade in figure 6, any color. 

Colored as suggested, the figures will 
make a typical Mexican scene. 























FOR UPPER GRADES 
Natural Resources and Industries 


Objectives— 

1. To bring about a realization of the 
importance of South America. 

2. To help toward an understanding of 
the value of trade between South and 
North America. 

3. To create an interest in the future 
development of South America. 


A pproach— 

An overview story or discussion of ge- 
ographical conditions and historical back- 
ground of South America is necessary for 
an intelligent understanding of this unit. 


LEsson I 
PRODUCTS OF THE TROPICS 


1. Around what river in South Amer- 
ica is a great forest found? 

2. Why are there no big cities along 
this river? 

3. What countries of South America 
are included in the tropical parts of this 
continent? 

4. From what is rubber made? 

5. Where does South America send its 
cotton? 

6. Do you know in what kind of cli- 
mate and soil coffee grows best? 

7. What country has the largest pro- 
duction of coffee? 


The five chief exports of Brazil are 
coffee, rubber, hides, cacao, and yerba 


maté. Brazil also grows much rice and 
many nuts. Brazil is by far the largest of 
the South American republics. 

In the Amazon basin there are more 
than a million square miles that yield 
scarcely anything of any commercial val- 
ue except wax, nuts, and rubber. A gen- 
eration ago Brazil furnished 50 per cent 
of the world’s rubber. When pneumatic 
tires for bicycles, then for automobiles, 
came into use and the demand for rubber 
greatly increased, rubber plantations be- 
gan to be established in southeastern Asia, 
where the climate is suitable and where 
labor is abundant. 

Rubber, however, is still a very impor- 
tant industry in the South American 
tropics. It is second only to coffee in the 
exports. There are several different kinds 
of rubber trees found in the Amazon for- 
est. These trees are tapped and the coag- 
ulated sap, which is crude rubber, is taken 
to collecting points on the river banks and 
carried by boats to Mandos, Para, and 
other markets. 

The most important industry of Brazil 
is the raising of coffee. This country fur- 
nishes about 70 per cent of the world’s 
supply. Coffee is grown best on hilly up- 
lands, a thousand feet or more above the 
sea. These lands are usually well-drained 
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and are less subject to frosts than are the 
valleys. The trees do better on the outer 
margin of the Torrid Zone or even 
across the Tropic of Capricorn than in 
the hotter part of the Torrid Zone. Deep 
red soil formed by the decay of ancient 
lava rocks, rich in iron and potash, is 
splendid for coffee growing. A place par- 
ticularly suited to the coffee shrub is the 
state of Sado Paulo. Ninety-five per cent 
of all the exports from this state consists 
of coffee. The cities of Santos and Rio de 
Janeiro are the most important coffee- 
shipping ports. 

Many kinds of wood are obtained from 
the Brazilian forests: mahogany; rose- 
wood; ebony; tropical cedars, for making 
boxes and some furniture; dyewoods; and 
woods from which drugs are obtained. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up the story of how rubber is 
obtained in South America. Prepare a 
short talk on rubber. Draw pictures to 
illustrate your topic. Give the talk be- 
fore your class. 

2. Find out how coffee is produced, 
from the time it is planted to the time 
when it appears on the table. Cut and 
mount magazine pictures to illustrate 
your story, and tell it to the class. 


LEsson II 
MINERALS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


1. What part of the western slope of 
the Andes is reached by neither trade 
winds nor the westerly winds? 

2. Do you think the valleys of the high 
Andes would have been explored and set- 
tled by the Spaniards if there had been no 
gold and silver there? 

3. What minerals must one have be- 
fore much manufacturing can be done? 


Precious metals have been the chief ex- 
port of the Central Andes countries for 
the last four hundred years. Spain took 
billions of dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
from this section in colonial days. The 
mining was done at that time by the 
forced labor of the Indians. 

The amount of gold and silver now pro- 
duced in the Andes is comparatively small. 
Peru and Chile are active producers of 
copper. Coal, petroleum, and asphalt are 
found in the coastal lowlands. North of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, are mines of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and diamonds. 

La Paz, Bolivia’s seat of government, 
is a mining center. Bolivia is the second 
greatest tin-producing region in the 
world. Because of the barren soil sur- 
rounding the city, and lack of railroad 
facilities, mule trains bring in food. 

Along the hot, barren, treeless, rainless 
coast of northern Chile are many cities. 
The reason for this is that in the beds of 
ancient, dried-up lakes in the region are 


Plates I-XII of this section supply 
material for a Pan-American unit. 


precious salts—nitrate and borax—which 
are the basis for an important industry, 
Nitrate and borax do not occur in such 
abundance anywhere else on earth. These 
minerals are preserved by the extreme 
dryness of the climate. If rain fell, the 
salts would be quickly dissolved and 
washed into the sea, or covered with mud 
and other impurities. However, these 
sections rich in salts have nothing else. 
Everything must be brought in, even 
drinking water, from other places. 


Things to do— 

1. Write a paper on the process of man- 
ufacturing nitrate from the nitrogen in 
the air. Show how this has affected the 
country of Chile. 

2. Explain how education of the peo- 
ple and better government would help the 
development of South American mines. 


Lesson III 
Graln, MEAT, AND Frurr INDUSTRIES 


1. In what zone do the greater parts of 
Chile and Argentina lie? 

2. How does the climate of these two 
countries differ from that of Brazil? 

3. Look at a land elevation map. From 
this map can you see any reason why Ar- 
gentina might be a great farming and 
stock-raising country? 

4. What rivers make the northern part 
of Argentina accessible? 

5. Of what part of the United States 
do the pampas of South America remind 
you? 

6. Do many railroads go into Buenos 
Aires? 


The republic of Argentina is the leading 
Latin-American state. It has wide, nearly 
level, treeless plains called the pampas. 
These are covered with nutritious grasses. 
The pampas are Argentina’s greatest 
source of wealth. Here many cattle and 
sheep graze, making the animal industries 
of Argentina the most important of all. 

Argentina exports vast quantities of 
wool, mutton, and beef, as well as live 
cattle. Wheat, raised in the dryer sec- 
tions of Argentina and Uruguay, is ex- 
ported from Buenos Aires. In the warmer 
sections of Argentina, corn is raised. 

Wheat is the leading product of the 
busy agricultural region of Chile. Chile 
is also famous for its fruits. 


Things to do— 

1. Make an industrial map of South 
America. Draw or paste pictures of prod- 
ucts on the map in the places where they 
are found. 

2. Explain to the class why there is such 
a great future for South America. Tell 
what must be done first to insure that 
future. You will have to find informa- 
tion about the people, as well as the gov- 
ernments of these countries, to discuss 
this topic intelligently. 
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Publishers Photo Service 
Buenos Aires, a great shipping center, is the 
third city in size in the Western Hemisphere. 


Rubber is the second largest export of Brazil, Wide Ts Saaaes : 
where many rubber trees grow wild. Coffee berries grow in clusters. Each berry 
holds one or two seeds, or coffee beans. 


Paraguay tea, or yerba mate, is made from the 
leaves of a South American shrub. 


es We ene Mae in te a Publishers Photo Service 
Much of the central part of Argentina is suited to the growing of wheat. Small landowners in Argentina 
still plow their fields with oxen, but on the great wheat ranches modern agricultural machinery is used. 
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E. M. Newman, from Wide World Photos 
In the Chilean Andes is the largest borax 


deposit, or “lake,” in the world. = . ‘ A. K. Dawson, from R. I. Nesmith 
Coffee, Brazil's greatest export, is shipped Pitch Lake, on the island of Trinidad, supplies 


from Santos to all parts of the world. asphalt, often used in paving and roofing. 


William La Varre, from Gendreau ' E. M. Newman, from Wide World Photos 
Natives of the South American jungle bring Northern Chile is a desert, where valuable deposits of sodium nitrate are found. For many years Chile 
valuable timber down the rivers to the coast. was the only source of supply for this valuable fertilizer. 
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Tiles Carved in Plaster of Paris 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 




















M PLASTER of paris is a medium that allows 
for simple carving in low relief, furnishing 
an opportunity to carve a fairly hard substance. 

To one quart of water add slowly 2% pounds 
of medium-setting plaster of paris, which costs 
about five cents a pound. When the water seems 
to have absorbed all the plaster, and a little 
mound of dry plaster rises above the water, very 
quickly stir the water and plaster together. 

When there is a thickening action to the plas- 
ter mixture, pour it quickly into a shallow box 
of the size desired. After container is full, give 
it a gentle shake to settle plaster and produce a 
smooth surface. A quick-setting plaster requires 
nearly ten minutes to harden; medium-setting, 
between twenty and thirty minutes. 

Tear box away from plaster. Clean off any 
paper that may have stuck. The tile is then 
ready to be decorated. 

If a terra-cotta color is desired for the plaster, 
add reddish-brown or yellowish-red water paint 
to the water before adding plaster. 

The design showing the puma god of Peru was 
drawn on a plaster tile. Then, with the point 
of a fruit knife, held so as to cut away from the 
design, the lines were incised. 

The tiger design from the Court of the Tigers, 
Yucatan, was traced on a tile. The contour was 

cut with a knife point and an orangewood stick; the background was cut 
away with a spoon; and the edges were smoothed with the knife. If the plaster 
becomes too dry for easy carving, immerse it in water for several minutes. 
After the carving is finished, the tile can be painted with water colors. 

The winged-serpent design from the Court of the Tigers was drawn on 
a tile, painted, and, when dry, waxed. There is no carving. This last treat- 
ment is suggested for a detailed design, or where there are no tools for carving. 

Glue a piece of felt to the bottom of the tile to make a useful plaque. 

The fascinating patio in the Pan American Union Building in Washington, 
D.C., is rich in color and design. ‘Tiles, the motifs of which have been taken 
from Aztec and Mayan art, adorn the walls and floors. 


Plates I-XII of this section supply material for a Pan-American unit. 
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3 CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—In Latin America 


HM PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures shown on 
Plates XIII—XVI, although not all the subjects will be familiar. 
Some of the scenes are mentioned in the accompanying letters, and 














ws others will be found in geography textbooks or readers. A key to 

ing the pictures is given on page 88. 

Se. 

ads ; 

sts - 

ms 

7 Mexico, Land of Romance 

“a BELLE CRAWFORD 

las~ Teacher of English, Junior High School, New Brighton, Pennsylvania 

- Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 4 

ive ; 

ea - 

- Monterrey, Mexico 2 

NBs Dear Stay-at-Home: 

ny Just fifteen days have passed since I wrote you last q 

7 from Mexico City; fifteen days of strenuous living, 
never to be forgotten. , 

* Mexico City is often classed as one of the four most 

al magnificent cities of the world—a city of broad avenues, 
with names reminiscent of past victories and national 

ial heroes—Cinco de Mayo (the Fifth of May), Avenue 

ne Madero, 16 de Septiembre (the 16th of September). i 

ehd Fine parks, flowers, handsome monuments, and impos- ; , 
ing buildings are everywhere. 

ore On a lovely Sunday morning I went to the National 

anal Cathedral, built in 1525 on the site occupied by the 

cut heathen “teocalli” or House of the Gods. Thousands of 

ster Mexicans of all descriptions were packed inside the 

maigl church and throngs outside were conducting a fair, 
where everything to eat and to wear might be bought. 

ad To push my way through the motley crowds; to haggle 

at over the cost of merchandise—pottery, baskets, lace, j 

ng. blankets, fruit, queer foodstuffs; to see the sights and d 
smell the smells, that to me is “seeing” Mexico. 

on, The markets, found in every city and town, constitute 

en the social life of the humble peons, who walk for miles 


over mountainous roads with their poor little contribu- 

tions to the fair. I have met whole families, yes, whole 

villages, en route, barefooted, scantily clad, the women 

wrapped in dark shawls, the men wearing the inevitable 
(Continued on page 66) 








Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Dear Boys AND GIRLS: 


Do you remember how we looked at pic- 
tures of Rio de Janeiro and commented upon 
the sharp peaks, the Sugar Loaf, and the beau- 
tiful semicircular harbor? The reality is 
much lovelier. One could imagine oneself in 
a dream, sailing on a dream ship into the har- 
bor of fairyland. In we go through the nar- 
row entrance, guarded on each side by a grim 
fortress. On the left is Sugar Loaf, in its 
majesty of solid rock rising 1100 feet from 
the sea. On the distant right are the Dedo 
de Deus (Finger of God) Mountains. Off 
to the far left is Mount Corcovado (The 
Hunchback), a sharp peak 2300 feet in el- 
evation, upon which is a great statue entitled 
Christ the Redeemer. This figure, 125 feet 
tall, can be seen far out at sea; at night, il- 
luminated by floodlights, it serves as a beacon 
to ships approaching the harbor. 

Our ship slowly proceeds to the fine, mod- 
ern docks, clean and spacious, which line the 
water front. The port officers come aboard 
to examine our papers, and we are free to step 
on South American soil for the first time. 
Our eagerness is exceeded only by that of the 
porters and taxi drivers who wish our trade. 

The representative of a tourist service bu- 
reau calls, “Miss Brooks!” How strange it 
seems to hear one’s name amid foreign sur- 
roundings, especially when all about is a con- 
stant noisy chatter in Portuguese. 

Off in a fine car we go, turning in all di- 
rections, listening to the descriptions given 


by our courteous guide, holding our breath as ° 


the car dodges trams, autos, and pedestrians. 


10 


South America—East 


WINIFRED BROOKS 


Teacher, Grade IV, Lincoln School, 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


We proceed up the main avenue, Avenida Rio 
Branco, lined with trees. The sidewalks are 
made of black and white tiles laid in designs 
that differ in each block. 

One after another, we see Rio’s fine beach- 
es, parks, drives, and buildings. The trip to 
Tijuca, winding around mountains on a road 
that offers sudden, unexpected glimpses of 
beautiful Rio far below, is long to be re- 
membered. Still more thrilling is our ride to 
the top of Corcovado on an electric cog rail- 
way, with the awe-inspiring scene unfolding 
before us, and the stupendous statue of Christ 
towering above. 

We just must ascend Sugar Loaf in the 
cable car that travels through the air. The 
feeling of dread that comes upon us at the 
sight of the seemingly threadlike cables dis- 
appears quickly as the city sinks beneath. 
Below is the calm lagoon; toy cars are dash- 
ing along narrow ribbons of streets, toy sol- 
diers are drilling at the military barracks; in 
front is the sheer rock as we silently and 
smoothly glide to the top; and then fairyland 
once more is spread before us. A faint hum 
rises from the city far below; the surf breaks 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Coast and West Coast 


ADELAIDE P. RICHARDS 


Teacher, Grade 2, Horne School, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


On the Way Home 
Dear CLUB MEMBERS: 

[t flatters me that you want to hear about 
the South American cruise which Julia and I 
have been taking this summer. 

Our itinerary covered a thirty-nine-day 
trip, stopping at seventeen different Car- 
ibbean and South American cities, a journey 
of 10,500 miles—down the West Coast, re- 
turning by the same route. Our first port 
was Kingston, Jamaica. We passed through 
the Panama Canal, touched the shores of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. We 
stopped at Valparaiso overnight, then took a 
four-hour motor ride inland, crossing the 
foothills of the Andes to Santiago, capital of 
Chile and fourth largest city in South Ameri- 
ca. The return to Valparaiso was by a mod- 
ern de luxe buffet-lounge-observation train. 

On our northward voyage we stopped at 
ports we had already visited, and at some 
others. Motor tours gave us a comprehensive 
idea of the cities. We usually had lunch or 
dinner at a country club or hotel. After 
these pleasant excursions, it always seemed 
= to return to our “home” on the steam- 
ship. 
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On shipboard there were deck sports and 
tournaments, water carnivals, bridge parties, 
“horse racing,” games of various sorts, con- 
certs, dancing, and pre-release movies. The 
swimming pool was unusually large and open 
to the sky. The ceiling in the dining salon 
was so. constructed that it could be opened on 
pleasant evenings. Our staterooms, all pro- 
vided with baths, were well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and heated during three weeks of 
wintry weather. 

We made new friends every day. We en- 
joyed our deck chairs, and books from the 
ship’s library; the waves and the sky; the 
changing coast line; the moon and the stars. 
We saw the Southern Cross and gorgeous 
sunsets, all recorded in our book of mental 
pictures. 

Our inland excursions were always enjoy- 
able, in comfortable machines, with a g 
guide and driver for each party. 

At Jamaica the colored guide knew every 
tree and flower along the beautiful moun- 
tainous drive and in the Castleton Gardens 
(operated by the government), which con- 
tain practically every tropical tree, shrub, 
and plant. Fortunately for sanity, I had seen 
some of these in Florida, or I should have 
gone wild at the sight of the gorgeous red and 
orange royal poincianas, the purple bougain- 
villeas, and the scarlet hibiscus. There were 
bamboos, and breadfruit trees, bananas, sugar 
cane, banyan trees, papyrus, and lily ponds. 
Later on we saw cotton fields, pepper trees, 
almond and camphor trees, and many kinds 
of palms. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Tropical Adventure 


LOU McMONIES 


Teacher, Grades 6-7, Rumson Private School, Rumson, New Jersey 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Homeward Bound 


ALICE DEAR: 

By the time this gets to you on the Pacific coast I shall 
be in New York, with my wonderful trip a thing of the 
past. I haven’t come down to earth since we started 
back. The time in Caracas was much too short, and I 
am already planning to return. 

San Juan, the Puerto Rican capital, was charming and 
picturesque. I was taken to see coffee and sugar plan- 
tations, old forts and moats, a convent where women 
were doing exquisite embroidery, and many other inter- 
esting places. San Juan is well worthy of a letter in 
itself. 

Caracas, capital of Venezuela, is three miles, by air- 
plane, from La Guaira where we docked. But to get 
there by automobile one must travel nearly twenty-five 
miles over a narrow paved road. My Venezuelan friends, 
Pedro and José, met me. In Pedro’s car, we began the 
ascent. Up and up we went, until our ship in the harbor 
looked like a toy boat bobbing about. 

After we had climbed for several thousand feet, we 
came to the highest point on the road. We brought the 
car to a stop, and looked upon the scene below. There, 
in the greenest valley possible, lay the city of Caracas. It 
seemed very close, but we had yet a few miles to go be- 
fore reaching it. Its main beauty lay in its color. The 
houses were all hues—blue, pink, green, lavender— 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Teaching Long Division 


Formerly, Teacher of Arithmetic, Friends Community School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


® HAVE you, as a teacher, found long 

division to be an interesting subject? 
Many years of teaching arithmetic in the 
elementary grades revealed to me some 
of the causes for the child’s failure to en- 
joy and master long division with com- 
parative ease. The outstanding causes 
which I noticed were: (1) textbooks, 
(2) poor preparation in number uses in 
the lower grades, and (3) lack of proper 
motivation and practical uses. With this 
mental approach, is it any wonder there is 
a high percentage of failure? 

In many public schools the curriculum 
requires that long division be taught in 
the fourth grade, although it has been 
well established, by the use of carefully 
controlled tests, that a child with a men- 
tal age of eleven and a half years will 
grasp the subject much more easily and 
retain it longer. A child who has not 
reached that stage of mental maturity, 
even though he struggles harder, will have 
less to show for his effort. 

Let us assume that the class is mentally 
ready for long division. The pupils have 
fully mastered the foundation work in 
multiplication and subtraction, and know 
that multiplication is a tool that helps 
them to add several like numbers. 

The children should be urged to bring 
their own life situations as problems for 
class solution. If, for example, one boy is 
interested in making airplanes from balsa 
wood, he has a problem of getting as 
many as possible from his piece of wood. 

Let us take his problem for demonstrat- 
ing our method. He has a piece of wood 
30” long. How many wings 4” long can 
he cut? Demonstrate by actual subtrac- 
tion on the blackboard that he can cut 
seven wings, with 2” remaining. Call the 
pupils’ attention to the length of the ex- 
ample. Repeat the process with more dif- 
ficult numbers until that method looks 
discouragingly long. Then give the class 
the longed-for relief from such endless 
drudgery by telling them you can show 
them a much more rapid way. 

The subject of long division may then 
be introduced by explaining that someone 
has discovered the very helpful and inter- 
esting fact that there is a short way of 
subtracting the same number several times 
from the given number, just as multiply- 
ing is the short way to add like numbers. 

You will have created a desire to know, 
and you can keep an animated interest if 
you will let them discover the short way 
of finding how many 4’s can be taken out 
of 30. Let them count the number of 
times the 4 was taken away in the first 
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example. Repeat with similar problems 
until the pupils discover that the short 
way is to take all of the numbers out at 
one time. Show by blackboard work the 
comparative length of the two processes. 
Establish that fact thoroughly before at- 
tempting any additional step. 

Having mastered that step, each child 
is eager to use his newly acquired skill. 


When asked whether he would like to be 


shown how to work an example a little 
longer but no harder, he will listen to your 
explanation of the next step. 

The next demonstration should be based 
on the same example, with another digit 
added to the dividend. Be very careful 
to explain clearly, when the new digit 
is brought down and placed by the re- 
mainder, that it makes another example 
as short as the preceding one was, and that 
it is to be worked exactly the same way. 

The placing of the quotient figure is 
easily acquired when pupils are taught 
to consider it as a sign that the number 
below it has been used, and that the process 
must continue until all of the numbers in 


the dividend have beer’ used. 


(Continued om page 64) 


A Fifth-Grade Contract in English 


ELIZABETH STURGES 
Teacher of English, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HM WHEN my fifth-grade pupils come 
into the classroom early, I am not 
troubled with the restlessness which might 
easily result. I give the children Eng- 
lish contracts, and most of the work is 
done during the morning and noon peri- 
ods before recitations begin. Instead of 
its being difficult to make them work, 
the trouble lies in making them stop! 
They are very much interested and spare 
no pains to make their contract books at- 
tractive. The following contract provides 
a splendid opportunity for them to use 
eir imaginations, as they pretend to visit 


in Washington, D.C. 
@ PICTURES always make a book more 


interesting. In this contract, draw or 
paste as many pictures in your book as 
you wish. 
Things to do to obtain a “C” grade— 

1. 203 Maryland Avenue Washington 
D C April 2 1936 Dear (your name) 
Mother has asked me to write and invite 
you to spend the Easter holidays with us. 

Arrange and punctuate the beginning 
of this letter properly and’ finish the let- 
ter, signing an imaginary cousin’s name. 
Mention some of the things to be seen in 
Washington. Also, make arrangements 
for the trip. 

2. Answer this letter, accepting the in- 
vitation. Write at least two paragraphs. 

3. Here are some of the things you see 
on the trip: goose; child; sheep; house; 
alley; country; woman; ferry; field; 
mountain; city; cow; church; pasture. 
Write the plural of each of these words. 
Write sentences using any five of them in 
the singular possessive. 

4. When you reach Washington, you 
find your aunt in a new home. Select 


a picture of the house and write a para- 
graph of at least five sentences describing 
the outside appearance, and a paragraph 
describing the interior. 

§. Your cousin is studying homonyms, 
and has asked you to use the following 
in sentences: there, their; tale, tail; red, 
read; to, too, two; in, inn; alter, altar; 
plane, plain; hear, here; bow, bough; 
male, mail. 

6. Your uncle is driving a fine new car. 
Find a picture of it. Write a paragraph 
describing it. © 

7. Your cousin is very fond of puzzles. 
He (or she) asks you to solve this one. 
See how many kitchen utensils you can 
find. Example: morob—broom; (a) 
evtos; (b) ate tektle; (c) nausceap; (d) 
lingrol nip; (e) toptoa rashme. 

8. On your travels yesterday, you saw 
something old, something tall, something 
beautiful, something interesting, some- 
thing high, and something handsome. 
Compare each of these adjectives. 

9. Your aunt is not sure of the pro- 
nunciation of these words: again; prob- 
ably; mischievous; library; interesting; 
drowned; attacked; just; grievous. Look 
them up in the dictionary for her, and 
copy the markings so that she will know 
how to pronounce them. 

10. Write a letter home, using ten or 
more of the following words: visited, 
wondered, checked, stamped, planned, 
disappointed, intended, received, believed, 
packed, remembered, hoped, separated. 

11. Your cousin is studying sentences 
and has asked you to complete the fol- 


lowing. 
a) Under the elm tree ; 
b) __.._. with our lunch baskets. 


(Continued on page 67) 


Progressive Steps in Drawing Tulips 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Materials needed— 

Black crayon for each child. 

A sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper for 
each child. 

Finished pictures of the tulips for the 
children to see. 

A sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper fas- 
tened on the blackboard, on which the 
teacher will demonstrate each step of the 
lesson as it is explained. 

Drawing the tulips— 

Draw two egg-shaped ovals very light- 
ly near the top of your paper with your 
black crayon. 




















The first tulip is to be drawn almost 


closed. Draw two extra petals, one on 


each side of the oval on the left. 

Finish the middle petal by retracing it 
with a heavy line. Put in the tips of two 
small petals peeping over from the back. 

The second tulip is more open than the 
first one. Draw a curving line out from 
each side of the oval at the right. 

Start at the top of the line on the 
left and complete the first petal; then 
make the middle petal pointed in the cen- 
ter; and then make the third petal by 
drawing an upward stroke to meet the 




















point on the right. Next draw two petals 
showing behind the others. 

Draw graceful stems. Make them slen- 
der and thin. 

Last of all draw the leaves. Make some 
large and some small. Have them all come 
from the bottom of the plant. 

Erase the outline marks. 

At the conclusion of the lesson have the 
children draw or paint original pictures 
in which they use the tulips that they 
have learned how to draw. 

Arrange these pictures in a frieze to 
decorate the schoolroom, 
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Stories 


for April 


STORIES ABOUT TREES 


MARY E. FROST 
EVELYN L. MAYBERRY 


THE Mapte TREE 


& THE maple is a good shade tree be- 

cause it grows large and’ has many 
broad leaves. The leaves are deeply cut 
and pointed. The seed of the maple tree 
is “winged,” and when ripe is carried by 
the wind and planted far away. 

There are about one hundred kinds of 
maple trees. The sugar maple yields a 
sweet sap. In the early spring the sap is 
drained from the tree and boiled to make 
sirup. Some of the sirup is made into 
maple sugar. 


Fill each blank with the correct word. 

1. The maple is a good _.___. tree. 

2. The seed of the maple is _____. 

3. The sap of the sugar maple is made 
into _.._____. and wine 


THE MountTaIN ASH 


& THE mountain ash is a very hand- 

some tree. It is often planted in parks. 
In the spring the mountain ash is cov- 
ered with clusters of fragrant white flow- 
ers, which one can smell a long way off 
in the evening and early morning. The 
flowers are followed by bunches of ber- 
ries, which in the autumn turn bright 
red. These berries make good food for 
the birds. 


Write the answer to each question. 

1. At what season does the mountain 
ash blossom? 

2. What color are the flowers and 
fruit? 

3. Why do birds like this tree? 


THe CaTALpa TREE 


H THE catalpa tree has large soft green 
leaves. The white flowers have ruf- 
fled edges, and grow in clusters. 

After the blossoms have fallen from the 
tree the fruit develops. It grows in long 
slender green pods which turn black when 
they are ripe. Inside the long pods are 
little seeds. In the fall the pods burst 
open, and the little seeds scatter to new 
homes in the soft ground. 


Write the answers. 
1. Describe the catalpa flowers. 
2. Describe the fruit of the catalpa. 
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GUARDY'S GIFT 


LOUISE M. JOHNSON 


™@ GUARDY was Miss Rose Winter’s 
dog. Colonel Winter, Miss Rose’s 
brother, had brought him home from the 
city when he was only a tiny puppy, so 
round and fat that he looked like a ball of 
soft dark fur. The Colonel had been very 
gentle with him, holding him in his arms, 
softly stroking his ears, and talking to 
him kindly. When the bus stopped in 
front of the Winter house, the Colonel 
jumped out and ran up the steps. 

“Oh, Rose,” he called, “see what I’ve 
brought you for a gift!” 

He set Guardy down on his short 
unsteady legs, while Miss Rose, coming 
down the stairs, cried out in surprise and 
delight. 

“Oh, isn’t he beautiful!” she said, and 
carried him off for a dish of warm milk. 

When Guardy came to live in his new 
home, he knew how to bark, wag his 
stumpy tail, and lap milk from a pan, and 
that was about all. He did not know that 
people dislike to have their faces licked, 
or that they want a dog to keep off from 
chairs and beds, and not put his feet on 
their clothes. He did not know that some 
things, like rugs and shoes, must not be 
chewed, and that there’s a time to bark 
and a time to keep still. 

But the Colonel was very kind and 
gentle with the little fellow, and no dog 
ever had a better home. He had a warm 
bed in the woodshed; he had a pan of 
clean fresh water where he could reach it 
at any time; he had plenty of good food, 
and a number of things he could chew on 
when his teeth were coming through his 
little red gums.. Soon he learned to gnaw 
these and leave other things alone. The 
Colonel always said that if a dog could 
not be taught by kindness, he was not 
worth teaching at all. But Guardy was 
a dog worth teaching! When he came 
he had no name, and the Colonel called 
him Guardy, because he said he wanted 
him to guard Miss Rose. 


The Colonel taught him to follow at 
heel, to sit up and beg, to bark once for 
“please” and twice for “thank you,” to lie 
still and pretend he was dead, to dive in 
the water and bring back a stick, to carry 
a basket in his mouth, and to bury bones 
—not in the garden, but under the trees 
in the orchard. 

Of course, Guardy did not need to keep 
his bones, but like all dogs he loved to 
bury them and dig them up now and 
then. This is a habit that goes back to the 
time when dogs were wild and had to find 
their food for themselves. They buried 
food then to hide it until they needed 
it, and dogs have done that ever since. 
Also they made their beds by scratching 
and hollowing out a place in the grass or 
leaves, and, if you watch a dog, you will 
find that he usually turns around several 
times before he settles down to sleep, just 
as those wild dogs did long ago. 

There were many other things that 
Guardy learned. He understood that he 
was to guard the house and he would let 
no one come near it who had no right 
there. He never bothered the postman or 
the boys who brought the meat, milk, and 
groceries. He wagged his tail in welcome 
to all guests, but if anyone tried to prowl 
about the neighborhood, he would drive 
him away. 

He liked children and would play nice- 
ly with them. If a child treated him 
roughly, he would leave him, walk away, 
and refuse to be coaxed back to play. 
Once when little Dorothy Adams toddled 
off by herself and everyone in the neigh- 
borhood was looking for her, Guardy 
found her fast asleep under a bush and led 
her mother to the place. When young 
Don Adams ran away to go fishing in 
the river and fell in, it was Guardy who 
heard his cry and pulled him out just in 
time to save him from being drowned. 

Miss Rose always declared he was the 
smartest dog in the world, and to prove it 
she loved to tell about his birthday gift to 
her. Every one in town loved Miss Rose, 
and when her birthday came, her friends 

(Continued on page 71) 
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TEAUHERS HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


EASTER NOVELTIES 


EBBA MARIE WERNER 


BH EASTER chicks and bunnies can be 

made from old newspapers. Soak 
shredded paper in water for a week. 
Squeeze out the water and model the pulp 
into the figures desired. Dry the figures 
for several days, and then paint them, or 
coat them with thin glue and apply cot- 
ton batting. The cotton for the chicks 
can be colored by dusting it with yellow 
powdered chalk. Eyes, noses, beaks, and 
legs can be supplied by using needle 
and thread, matches, toothpicks, and pipe 
cleaners. 


JAPANESE GARDENS 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


B ANY pretty dish, some soil, two small 
rough rocks, some woodland plants, a 
little crushed oystershell, a miniature red 
bridge, and a small tube of liquid cement 
are the necessary materials with which to 
make miniature Japanese gardens. 
Arrange the soil in the dish. Place the 
rocks firmly in the soil far enough apart 
so they can be joined by the bridge, which 
is to be cemented to them. Under the 
bridge put the oystershell to represent a 
river, and arrange the plants along the 
bank naturalistically. 
An activity such as this brings out in- 
itiative, helps to develop skill in design, 
and fosters an interest in landscape work. 


A BIRD TREE 


ANNA LOIS McCLELLAN 


& WITH the first signs of spring my 
third grade began to watch the birds, 
and in order to create more interest we 
made a bird tree for our room. The tree 
was a little willow about three feet high. 
The fruit trees being in bloom suggested 
blossoms for ours. We made them from 
shell-pink crépe paper, adding green 
leaves, and tied the blossoms to the tree. 
We next studied colored pictures of 
birds, noticing primarily their shape, size, 
and color. We made birds from heavy 
cardboard and colored them to represent 
the birds we had studied. The birds were 
fastened on the tree. One little boy found 
a discarded bird nest, which was also 
placed in the tree. A cardboard bird was 
put in the nest, to look as if she were 
sitting on her eggs. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


GEORGENA BERGTOLD 


@ THE principal of our school selected 
our grade to promote “Humane Edu- 
cation” throughout the school. We began 
by making a good-sized poster for each 
room. On each poster were pasted animal 
pictures taken from old magazines. Un- 
der the pictures we pasted two envelopes. 
Above and below these envelopes were 
pasted the letters “Kindness to Our Ani- 
mal Friends.” One envelope contained 
slips of paper with the children’s names. 
A child would find his paper, write one or 
more kind acts he had done for animals, 
and then put it in the other envelope. 
When each pupil in a room had done 
one or more kind acts, the representative 
of that room brought its poster to our 
“humane” meeting. He was then pre- 
sented with a “Kindness to Animals” pic- 
ture scrapbook for his room. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


INTEREST IN ORAL READING 


VENDELA TWIBELL 


@ IN ORDER to create interest in 

reading orally with ease and expres- 
sion, I suggested that each of my fourth- 
grade pupils choose a short story (two or 
three pages) , practice it at home, and read 
it to the class. 

The children chose Friday for the day 
to read. On the first Friday only the good 
readers had stories prepared. After that I 
helped the slower readers to find easy sto- 
ries in second- or third-grade supplemen- 
tary readers. When they found stories 
that were easy to read, they became as 
interested as the better readers. 

About half of my class is made up of 
children of foreign-born parents. They 
have had language difficulties, and this 
reading program has helped them. 


NEW USE FOR DRESS SNAPS 


KATHRYN WETZEL 


B OFTEN my pupils make jointed toys 

and animals from construction paper. 
Instead of using brads to hold the parts 
together, we use dress snaps. Small holes 
are punched where needed, the bottom of 
the snap is inserted, and the top of the 
snap is fastened to it. This device has 
proved to be very economical, because 
each child can usually find new or dis- 
carded dress snaps at home. 


MAKING BLUEPRINTS 


MARY ALLEEN ELLIOTT 


M@ MY SIXTH and seventh grades have 

taken much interest in their nature 
study since we began making blueprints. 
I cut a square yard of blueprint paper in- 
to sections four inches wide and six inches 
long. Each child brought his own board 
and glass. We collected many kinds of 
wild and cultivated flowers. 

The chosen flower was placed face 
down on the blue side of the paper, which 
was supported by the board. The glass 
was laid firmly over flower and paper and 
they were held in the sun until the visible 
blue turned white. The glass, flower, and 
board were removed, and the paper was 
washed in a solution of dissolved potash 
and rinsed in clear water. After the 
prints had dried, they were mounted on 
heavy white drawing paper and used for 
posters and nature-study books. 
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COLORING EASTER EGGS 


LUCILE HOLT 


M MY PUPILS colored Easter eggs in 

beautiful hues, using the linings from 
Christmas-card envelopes that they had 
saved. After the eggs were boiled the 
papers were wrapped around the eggs 
while they were still hot, and each egg was 


wrapped closely in a damp cloth for a 


short time and then removed. The paper 
was peeled off and our eggs appeared in 
gay colors. 


QUR GEOGRAPHY SCREEN 


MABEL HOLCOMB 


— IN OUR room we have a cardboard 

screen about six feet square. The two 
wings, or sides, fold back so that it stands 
upright. On this screen we have drawn 
pictorial maps of the places we visit in 
4A geography. There is also space enough 
on the screen to tack a border of pictures 
illustrating those countries. Since the 
screen is easy to move, we can have these 
geography helps near the seats during a 
class period. 

At present, we have thumbtacked a 
large map of the United States on the 
screen. As we tour along the Lincoln 
Highway, we insert a thumbtack for each 
important city we visit. We also have a 
ball of red twine attached to the screen, 
and each day as we discuss the “log” of 
our journey, we stretch the red string 
along the highway, from city to city. 

With the children’s interest thus stimu- 
lated, they are studying maps more care- 
fully, and using the scale of miles to figure 
the distances traveled. 


FILING PUPILS’ WORK 


MATTIE HARPER 


HM SINCE my pupils were constantly 

coming to me with questions about 
grades, I decided to file their papers in 
folders. (Each child files his own work.) 
I keep the folders on a shelf in the book- 
case. At the end of each month I hold a 
conference with each child, to discuss his 
work. 

This method of handling the children’s 
papers has proved a great help to me, es- 
pecially when a mother brings a com- 
plaint about her child’s marks. 


TABLET COVERS 


LUCILE HOWE 


H INSTEAD ot discarding their empty 

tablet covers, the children in my rural 
school place the covers and pasteboards in 
two separate piles on a shelf in the cup- 
board. 

The pictures on the covers are trimmed 
and mounted on neutral paper by the 
older pupils, and then filed to use as illus- 
trative material for my teaching units. 
In a school of limited facilities, even a 
colored picture of a grizzly bear or an 
oriole is useful visualization material to a 
primary language group of few experi- 
ences. 

Several times a week classes in con- 
struction and groups working out original 
projects need small pieces of pasteboard. 
Tablet backs are already in convenient 
sizes for making many articles. In this 
way pasteboard, which is almost a neces- 
sity in many kinds of work, is ours at no 
added expense. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY PROGRAMS 


OLGA MAY NEUGEBAUER 


@ AFTER making out the daily recita- 

tion and study program at the begin- 
ning of each school term, I make a small] 
individual study program for each pupil 
in the five upper grades. A special period 
is provided in each program in order to 
take care of work on lessons for which the 
allotted time is not adequate. Those who 
have no difficulty in preparing each lesson 
in the time specified may use this extra 
period for working on activities of their 
own choosing. 

I make these individual programs on 
3” x 5” sheets of drawing paper or bristol 
board. They are covered with transpar- 
ent cellulose paper, and bound with ad- 
hesive paper binding. 

With a thumbtack I fasten one pro- 
gram to each desk at the upper left-hand 
corner, and keep a clock at the front of 
the room, visible to everyone. 


POETRY AND PROSE PARTY 


GRACE STANFORD 


H ONCE each month we have what we 

call a Poetry and Prose Party. Each 
child makes his own selection of poem, 
story, or book, the one specification being 
that he must choose something that has 
acknowledged literary merit. He inter- 
prets this selection for the rest at the 
party. Poems are memorized, stories and 
books are reviewed, and very short stories 
are occasionally read, with brief com- 
ments. We find this party far more 
stimulating and enjoyable than the usual 
written book review. 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION —RABBITS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


H TO MAKE rabbits like these, fold a strip of paper 12” x 344” into six units, be- 

ginning by folding down 2”, then folding back 2”, continuing until six units are 
folded. In tracing the pattern on the folded strip, see that the right edge of the pattern 
is at the end of the strip of paper, not at the fold. When the strips are unfolded and 
pasted end to end, they can be used for schoolroom decorations. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THIS department THE INsTRUCTOR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers 
who send us notices for publication will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address THE INstRucToR, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Notices are 


published in the order of their receipt. 


Georgia-—The pupils and teacher of Darnell 
School, rural, grades one to seven, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, or products with 
other pupils in the United States, outlying pos- 
sessions, or foreign countries. They will answer 
promptly. Address: Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, 
Rural Route No. 3, Douglasville, Georgia. 


Georgia.—My pupils in grade one would like 
to exchange pictures, letters, souvenirs, and 
products with other pupils of the United States 
and foreign countries. They will answer 
promptly. Address: Miss Bennie M. Sims, 
Homerville, Georgia. 


Illinois—My pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange products, letters, 
pictures, and souvenirs with other pupils of the 
United States and its possessions. ‘We are located 
near New Salem, the town where Abraham 
Lincoln lived. Address: Mrs. Russell Boeker, 
Oakford Grade School, Oakford, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of the fifth-, sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-grade geography classes of 
Rossville Grade School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils of the 
same grades in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. Address mail to: Miss 
Lorene Ziegler, Grade School Principal, Rossville, 
Illinois. 


Indiana.—My sixth-grade class is interested in 
exchanging letters with children of other schools 
in the United States or other countries. We are 
especially interested in their schools and the 
occupations in their vicinity. Address: Mr. 
Forrest McGlone, Pimento School, Pimento, 
Indiana. 


lowa.—My third-, fifth-, sixth-, and eighth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with other pupils of the 
United States and foreign countries. They 
promise to answer all letters. Address: Miss 
Margaret Garmen, Elma, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils of grades two to eight 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils of the United States, Our school is 
located near the Mississippi River. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address: Miss Amy 
Vullgraf, McGregor, lowa. 


Kansas—The pupils and teacher of West 
Buckeye Rural School wish to exchange letters 
and pictures with other schools in the United 
States, outlying possessions, or foreign countries. 
All letters will be answered. Address: Miss 
Hazel C. Ayre, Solomon, Kansas. 


Manitoba.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and 
I would like to exchange correspondence, prod- 
ucts, pictures, and anything else of interest that 
is possible to exchange, with teachers and their 
pupils in any country. We promise to reply as 
soon as possible. Address mail to: Mr. J. S. 
Evanchuk, Beckett $.D. No. 1248, Vita, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


Michigan.—My pupils and I of Cooley School 
will exchange letters, maps, pictures, and so on, 
with schools of other states and possessions of the 
United States, or foreign countries. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Blanche Luther, 
Belding, Michigan. 
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Michigan.—My pupils of Eden School, Benzie 
County, would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of other states. We live in an interesting 
part of Michigan and the pupils have much to 
tell those who would like to have them write. 
Send a post card and they will write first, if pre- 
ferred. Address: Mr. Howard Hanmer, Beulah, 
Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils of the fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in other schools of the United States, its 
possessions, or foreign countries. They will an- 
swer all letters. Address: Miss Anna Stone, 
250 Seventh St., Manistee, Michigan. 


Missouri.—My pupils and I of Coleman School 
(rural), third, fourth, fifth, and seventh 
grades, would like to exchange letters and in- 
teresting material with other children and 
teachers of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. We will answer all letters. Address cor- 
respondence to: Miss Norma Arnett, Ash Grove, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils and teacher of Pleasant 
Grove School (rural) wish to exchange school 
newspapers with other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. We promise to send 
a copy of “Pleasant Grove’s Progress” to all 
schools sending us a copy of their paper. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Harold Joe Esser, Pleasant Grove 
School, Blackwater, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils in grades two, three, and 
four would like to exchange pictures, letters, 
souvenirs, and products with other pupils of the 
United States or foreign countries. Letters will 
be answered promptly. Address: Mrs. Reba 
Noble, Helena, Missouri. 


Montana.—My pupils of the first, second, 
third, and fourth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with other schools 
in the United States and foreign countries. They 
would especially like to hear from the Philippine 
and Hawaiian Islands. All letters will be an- 
swered promptly. Address: Miss Bertha M. 
Boorman, Bad Rock School, Rural Route No. 1, 
Columbia Falls, Montana. 


Nevada—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades three and seven, would like to exchange 
letters, products, seeds, souvenirs, and objects of 
historical interest with other pupils in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Our 
school is situated in a stock-raising region in 
Nevada. We promise to reply promptly to every 
letter. Address all correspondence to: Miss 
Adelyn Margaret Rotholtz, Harrison School, 
North Fork, Nevada. 


New Hampshire—My fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-grade pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, pictures, souvenirs, 
and products with other schools in the United 
States and its possessions. We promise to answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Geneva N. Gray, Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire. 


North Dakota—The pupils of the upper 
grades of my rural school would like to exchange 
letters with other schools in the United States. 
They will answer all letters. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Runa Gilbertson, Edmore, 
North Dakota. 


They must be mailed immediately to insure publication during the present school year. 


Ontario.—My rural school (all grades) and I 
wish to exchange correspondence, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and so on, with other schools anywhere. 
Address: Mr. Earle H. Harper, Clarendon Sta- 
tion, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania——My pupils of the eighth grade 
and I would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
pictures, and newspapers with pupils and teach- 
ers of grade schools and junior high schools in 
the United States, outlying possessions, or for- 
eign countries. We will reply. Address: Mr. 
George A. Jeffries, Ronco, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils and I would like to 
exchange correspondence and pictures with pu- 
pils and teachers of any school in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mr. Merle Seylor, Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Home, Scotland, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades would like to exchange letters, and 
any material of geographical interest, with pu- 
pils in other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. They promise replies to all letters. 
Address: Mr. R. G. Stauffer, Topton, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth-, sixth-, and seventh- 
grade pupils and I would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, or the British Isles. We 
will answer all letters promptly. Address: Miss 
Olive K. Pelton, Winburne, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My pupils of the fourth grade, 
Robert E. Lee School, would like to exchange 
letters, products, souvenirs, and pictures with 
pupils in all the states and possessions of the 
United States, and in foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Edith Dysart, 226 S. Main Ave., Fayette- 
ville, Tennessee. . 


Texas.—My pupils in the third grade and I 
would like to exchange letters, ideas, pictures, 
and products with pupils of the same grade in 
any state and any foreign countries. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Mac Fielding, 
Negley School, Bagwell, Texas. 


Texas.—Pupils in grades three and four in 
terested in learning about the Texas Centennial 
are invited to write to the pupils of Miss Jewell 
Dunn, Cleburne, Texas. 


Texas——My pupils of grades four to eight 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with other pupils of the schools 
throughout the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Arline Schonerstedt, Rural 
Route No. 1, Taylor, Texas. 


Washington.—My kindergarten pupils, from 
four to six years of age, will exchange picture 
post cards of this vicinity for those from other 
children anywhere. Address: Mrs. Lennie Hyde, 
2735 Park Drive, Bellingham, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher of Plover 
Valley School, grades one to eight, near Wausau, 
Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with other schools in the 
United States and possessions. Letters will be 
answered. Address: Miss Helert Krubsack, Rural 
Route No. 3, Birnamwood, Wisconsin. 
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THE Story oF TRANSPORTATION 


@ THE Petershams, Maud and Miska, 

have produced another fascinating in- 
formational book of text and pictures for 
children. It is a history of travel through 
the ages, but it is told so simply and inter- 
estingly that many children will prefer it 
to fiction. 

The book begins with the story of 
wheeled vehicles, tracing their develop- 
ment from the time when there were no 
wheels, and sledges were the only means 
of transportation. The story takes us 
through the evolution of the chariot, 
cart, and coach to the bicycle, locomotive, 
and “horseless carriage.” ‘Then there is a 
discussion of the “wheels of industry,” 
which speed manufacturing. 

The story of ships begins with the dug- 
out, and goes on to tell about boats and 
ships propelled with oars, with sails, with 
steam, and with electric motors. In the 


section about trains, we learn that they 
were first drawn by horses, then run by 


steam, and, finally, by electricity. We 
also find out how trains are controlled by 
signals. The section on the evolution of 
aircraft is perhaps the most exciting part 
of the book. 

The Story Book of Wheels, Ships, 
Trains, Aircraft has 128 illustrations in 
color. With the text, they will help chil- 
dren to appreciate the ingenuity of in- 
ventors who have made modern travel 
rapid and comfortable. 


SoutH AMERICAN MUSTANGS 
®@ MANCHA and Gato are two South 


American Indian mustangs whose sto- 
ry is thrillingly told in The Tale of Two 
Horses, by A. F. Tschiffely. The geogra- 
phy of South America will become very 
real to girls and boys of intermediate 
grades as they follow the adventures of 
these two ponies and their master from 
Patagonia to Panama. Their travels do 
not stop there, however, for they continue 
on, across Mexico, through Texas, and on 
until they reach Washington, D.C. The 
experiences they encounter in deserts, 
jungles, swamps, prairies, and mountains 
will prove fascinating reading for many 
adults as well as for children. It adds to 
one’s interest in the book to know that 
the story is a true account of the author’s 
ten-thousand-mile trip, which lasted for 
two and a half years. The attractive il- 
lustrations are by Kurt Wiese. 
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New Soncs To SING 


M EVERY one who uses Mother Goose 

rhymes to develop rhythmic expres- 
sion will be delighted with Le?#’s Sing 
Mother Goose, by Ella G. Sonkin and 
Sophie Bregman. These tunes have been 
successfully tried out with children in 
school, home, and camp. It is suggested 
that some of the songs may be dramatized, 
while others may be sung to the accom- 
paniment of the rhythm band. The sil- 
houettes which are used to illustrate each 
nursery rhyme are an attractive feature 
of the book. 

The music for Days of Make-Believe, a 
book of nearly two hundred songs, is by 
Catherine Allison Christie. The words 
were written by Rose Strong Hubbell, 
and Helen Lawrence Mansfield has sup- 
plied directions for dramatizations. Even 
the smallest children will enjoy singing 
and playing these songs, which tend to 
emphasize the play spirit and stimulate 
the imagination. Throughout the book 
frequent mention is made of the Child- 
of-the-Day. Each day a child is chosen to 
assist the teacher with her work. This 
serves the double purpose of preventing 
confusion in the classroom and of devel- 
oping a sense of responsibility on the part 
of each child. The table of contents re- 
veals songs of welcome, songs for the rest 
period, seasonal songs, trade and civic 
games, Mother Goose songs, and many 
others. Directions for making costumes 
are found on the last page. 


SELECTING Books FOR CHILDREN 


@ A COMMON problem of teachers, 

especially in the smaller schools, is 
what books to choose for the school or 
classroom library. Such books must be 
readable; they must give accurate infor- 
mation; their physical makeup should 
conform to certain standards. How can 
a teacher discover which books will offer 
the greatest value to her pupils? 

One answer to this question is given by 
the U.S. Office of Education in its recent 
pamphlet, Aids in Book Selection for Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, by Edith A. 
Lathrop, presenting a list of aids available 
from a variety of sources, such as state 
agencies, boards of education, and the 
American Library Association. As. the 
pamphlet states, no single book list will 
meet the needs of every school; therefore 
a list of sources like this will help the pro- 


spective buyer to choose her lists wisely 
and well. 

More limited and more specific in its 
scope, Inexpensive Books for Boys and 
Girls describes about seven hundred books 
ranging in price from ten cents to a dol- 
lar. It is a list of particular value to the 
school with limited funds, for the editions 
have been carefully chosen by a special 
committee of the American Library As- 
sociation on the basis of their availability 
for library use. 


Over Mexican TRAILS 


HM FOR every one who would like to see 

Mexico but who is unable to set forth 
upon such a trip at present, and for those 
who really wish they might follow the 
path blazed by Cortez, Harry A. Franck’s 
book, Trailing Cortez through Mexico, 
provides a satisfying vicarious experience. 
Incidentally, the trip seems a not too dif- 
ficult undertaking, for he says that one 
reason he inveigled his wife into going 
with him was to prove to the timid reader 
that travel off the beaten path is possible 
for women as well as for men. One has 
the delightful opportunity of reading his- 
tory in the light of a thrilling travel ad- 
venture. Mr. Franck never forgets the 
purpose of his journey, but he enlivens his 
tale by recounting many of the interest- 
ing and colorful events of life in Mexico 
today. All teachers who are familiar with 
Mr. Franck’s geographical readers will 
welcome this book, since it offers valuable 
background material for those who are 
developing classroom work around the 
general theme of Pan America. 


Books Reviewed 


on This Page 


The Story Book of Wheels, Ships, Trains, 
Aircraft, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham (Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, $2.50). 

The Tale of Two Horses, by A. F. 
Tschiffely (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, $2.00). 

Let’s Sing Mother Goose, by Ella G. Son- 
kin and Sophie Bregman (New York: 
Harold Flammer, Inc., $.60). 

Days of Make-Believe, by Rose Strong 
Hubbell, Helen Lawrence Mansfield, 
and Catherine Allison Christie (Chi- 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Co., $2.00). 

Aids in Book Selection for Elementary 
School Libraries, by Edith A. Lathrop 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of 
Education, $.05). 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls 
(Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, $.50). 

Trailing Cortez through Mexico, by 
Harry A. Franck (New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes, $3.50). 





There is a charge for postage on books that 


| are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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PUEMS JUR READERS HAVE 


APRIL WEATHER 


LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Oh, hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 
For here is April weather! 


The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 


The thrush is back with his old note; 
The scarlet tulip blowing; 
And white,—ay, white as my love's 
throat— 
The dogwood boughs are growing. 


The lilac bush is sweet again; 
Down every wind that passes 

Fly flakes from hedgerow and from lane; 
The bees are in the grasses. 


And Grief. goes out, and Joy comes in, 
And Care is but a feather; 
And every lad his love can win: 
For here is April weather. 
Used by permission of The Mosher Press 


EASTER 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


The barrier stone has rolled away, 
And loud the angels sing; 

The Christ comes forth this blesséd day 
To reign, a deathless king. 

For shall we not believe He lives 
Through such awakening? 

Behold, how God each April gives 
The miracle of Spring. 


Reprinted from “The Ch q ” by permissi 


BIRD TRADES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 





of the author. 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering, 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 

And busy little tailors too, 
Among the birds are found. 
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What poems would you like to see us print here, 
either for your personal reading and pleasure, or 
for use in correlation with subject matter in your 
classroom? When writing please give us the title, 
author, and first line of each poem requested, if 
possible, and we will do our best to locate it. Ad- 
dress all communications to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
814-5816 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE BUILDING OF THE NEST 


MARGARET SANGSTER 


They’ll come again to the apple tree— 
Robin and all the rest— 
When the orchard branches are fair to 
see, 
In the snow of the blossom dressed; 
And the prettiest thing in the world will 


The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care,— 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair,— 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah! mother bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 
And shadow may darken the dancing rays 

When the wee ones leave the nest; 
But they'll find their wings in a glad 
amaze, 


And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow; 
Through the April shimmer of sun and 
rain, 
Go flying to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 


Used ssi ; and ar 
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APRIL 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 








Something tapped at my window-pane, 

- Someone called me without my door, 

Someone laughed like the tinkle o’ rain, 
The robin echoed it o’er and o’er. 


I threw the door and the window wide; 
Sun and the touch of the breeze and 
then— 
“Ah, were you expecting me, dear?” she 
cried; 
And here was April come back again. 
Used by permission of the author. 


ASKED FUR 


TREES 


SARA COLERIDGE 


The Oak is called the King of Trees, 
The Aspen quivers in the breeze, 

The Poplar grows up straight and tall, 
The Pear-tree spreads along the wall, 
The Sycamore gives pleasant shade, 
The Willow droops in watery glade, 
The Fir-tree useful timber gives, 

The Beech amid the forest lives. 


THE BROOK SONG 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve 

and curve and crook,— 

And your ripples, one and one, © 

Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the 

sun! 


Little brook, sing to me, 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily bell and grum- 

bled mumblingly, 

Because he wet the film 

Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water bugs raced round 

and laughed at him! 


Little brook—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your 
current swift and strong, 
And a dragon fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a 


bit. 


And sing—how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilt- 

ing melody, 

Till the gurgle and refrain 

Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him 

as pain. 


Little brook—laugh and leap! 
Do not let the dreamer weep. 
Sing him all the songs of summer till he 

sink in softest sleep; 

And then sing soft and low 

Through his dreams of long ago— 
Sing back to him the rest he used to 

know! 

From ™: ° |.” by James Whitcomb Riley, 
WU thin teblaGaaye 
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Pathways to the West 


AILEEN D. LORBERG 


Supervisor, Dramatic Workshop, 
Grades 6-9, May Greene School, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 
En Route to California 


Dear Sons AND DAUGHTERS 
OF THE DRAMA: 

Imagine yourselves riding due west 
with me for a long while through 
Kansas wheat until we enter the state 
of Colorado—which you remember 
from your geography (I hope) 
means “color red.” Giant hills of red 
rock begin to rise in the distance— 
evidence enough that we are now at 
the foot of the great Rockies. One 
snow-capped peak towers above the 
lesser mountains for hours before the 
train arrives in Colorado Springs. We 
begin to feel that the engineer is 
playing a game with us, for we circle 
round and about and view this peak 
from every possible angle. But finally 
we find ourselves really at the foot of 
America’s most famous mountain. 

Now if you are human you will 
want to follow the crowd—and if 
you follow the crowd you will take a 
sight-seeing trip by bus up to the 
very summit. In 1806 Zebulon Pike 
would have argued with us that an 
ascent was impracticable, yet the 
peak was scaled in 1813; about 
eighty years later a cog railroad was 
built to the top; and now there is a 
fine highway. Although you and I 
do not choose to climb it on foot this 
trip, we do satisfy ourselves that the 
peak isn’t too steep and pointed for 
a person to balance upon it. So 
here above the clouds we stand, 
gasping for breath in the thin air, 
our feet in air-conditioned sandals 
freezing in a fresh June snow, our 
eyes roving over sixty thousand 
square miles of rugged mountains 
and rolling plains. 

Forced by Time, that Old Gypsy 
Man, to quit this “vision wondrous 
to behold,” we board a train for the 
capital of the state. Denver brings 
us a little more than halfway from 
home to the Pacific Ocean. Here a 
very jovial uncle of mine tells us 
that it is raining.. We reply that we 
neither see nor feel it, and he says 
that that is just the point he is try- 
ing to make—the climate here is so 
dry that it soaks up the moisture as 
it comes down, and then there’s no 
moisture left! 

A little sidetracking takes us to 
the Garden of the Gods, but it is no 
garden and there are no gods. What 
we do see are heaps of huge rocks 
cast in the mold of two bears kissing 
each other, two elephants, a camel, 
and hundreds of other queerly shaped 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 





Mormon Temple and Sea Gull Monument, Salt Lake City 


giants scattered about. What a 
“gods-send” this garden would have 
been to our school circus last year! 

Once more on our regular train 
route, we begin to pass by one snow- 
capped ridge of Rockies after anoth- 
er, each more breath-taking than the 
last. Cutting through the Royal 
Gorge and other canyons, my chil- 
dren, I lose consciousness of your 
presence—for I am so awed that I sit 
for five hours with my nose against 
the train window (I know it must be 
flat from the pressure), trembling, 
developing both goose-pimples and 
tears, and finally even running a tem- 
perature. 

Our train stops to give the passen- 
gers a seven-minute close-up of the 
most famous spot in the Royal 
Gorge. Layers on layers of multi- 
colored rocks loom up on either side 
of us, through which the narrow 
roadbed for trains has been cut. The 
reflections and shadows of these col- 
ored masses weave a liquid rainbow 
in the stream (the Arkansas River, 
here narrow and swift) alongside the 
railroad. A “hanging bridge” has been 
constructed at the narrowest part 
of the Gorge to carry the track. Far 
above, from rim to rim, is a highway 
bridge—a silvery, weblike structure, 
the highest of its kind in the world, 
1,053 feet above the water. 

We pass also through Phantom 
Canyon, one of the deepest and nar- 
rowest canyons in the world and 
nearly as varied in color as the Royal 
Gorge. The sun-kissed flaming rocks 
of its boundaries blaze up before us 


like a great forest fire about to clap 
us out of existence with dreadful 
harpies’ wings. There are so many 
canyons that we shall never be able 
to remember all their names, yet they 
are as strikingly individual as human 
beings. Among them are the gorges 
of the Eagle and Animas rivers, and 
that of Curecanti Creek. 

Night comes, and never before 
have we hated the dark as we hate it 
now for overshadowing the wonders 
we have paid to see. A hop, skip, 
and jump overnight, and we are in 
Salt Lake City, where we stay for a 
day to visit the famous Mormon 
Temple grounds and hear the organ 
recital presented at noon in the Tab- 
ernacle. We also take time to visit 
the museum on the grounds, in which 
the history of Utah and of the Mor- 
mon religion is set forth in the ob- 
jects and books on exhibition. Mor- 
monism seems strange to us, but it is 
very prevalent in this part of the 
country. Its followers are gracious, 
hospitable, and charitable. 

After leaving the city next day 
our train takes us across seventy-five 
miles of the Great Salt Lake, its 
smooth bed of salt leveling off into 
the distance very much like the fine 
white sands of an ocean beach, only 
covering vastly more territory. How 
we wish that we had had time to 
bathe in the salt water, just to see 
how it feels to know oneself drown- 
proof. And what a satisfaction it 
would have been to me to know that, 
duck me as you would, drown me 
you could not! 





@ PLATES XIII-XVI of this month’s Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture 

Section are devoted to Travel, and a group of travel letters which won a 
first prize are given on pages 14-15. In May, four Picture Section plates will 
show scenes in-Canada and Alaska under the heading “Classroom Journeys”; 
in June, Eastern United States will be the subject. 


“Wealth of the Indies” 


NINA MOSES 


Formerly, Teacher, Grade 5, LaSalle, 
Colorado, and Kindergarten, 
Moradabad, India 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Shahjahanpur, India 
Dear GIRLs: 

You can’t judge the size of the 
town by the length of the name. 
This is one of those places I didn’t 
know existed. I had to dissect it be- 
fore I could pronounce it. However, 
dissection over, you may be interested 
in knowing that Shab means ruler, 
and Shah Jahan was the ruler who 
erected the Taj Mahal to his wife’s 
memory. Pur, meaning “place of” 
makes this the “place of Shah Jahan.” 

Since writing you from Bijnor I’ve 
been out into the jungle, eight miles 
on elephant back. From an elephant 
howdah to the ground looks a long 
way down; we even looked down on 
the straw-roofed mud houses of little 
villages as we went through them. 

We spent the night in a dak bun- 
galow—white against the dark jun- 
gle greens. Dak means mail—it is 
one of the first words we learn out 
here—and dak bungalows are so 
called because they are places where 
British government employees, how- 
ever far from civilization, can find 
shelter, receive their mail, and so 
carry on His Majesty’s business. 

Yesterday we were the guests of 
the Rani of Shercote. A Rani is a 
Rajah’s wife, or, in this case, widow. 
It was just cool enough yesterday to 
make sitting outside pleasant. But, 
since you can’t sit out in the sun in 
India, the Rani had us brought to her 
in the chamiana—a sort of open tent. 
At lunch time we went into the pal- 
ace. Silent servants in bright livery, 
with the Rani’s ribbons across their 
turbans, lifted the tent curtains for 
us, stooped to bend ferns low enough 
for us to step over, salaamed before 
the arched doorway of the entrance 
hall. I felt as though any minute a 
director would shout at me, “Why 
are you on the set? We'll have to 
shoot this scene over!” The Rani is 
a Hindu of a very high caste. She is 
a lovely hostess. 

An Indian teachers’ convention has 
been held here since I came, and all 
the teachers have draped their most 
colorful saris around them—folds in 
the skirts going up across the shoul- 
ders and ending in a long head cov- 
ering. Soft pastels, vivid reds, blues, 
magentas, black and white embroid- 
ered in silver and gold. 

After I leave the “place of Shah 
Jahan” I’m going to see his wife’s 
tomb at Agra. I'll write to you from 
there, telling you about it. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Is there any happier arithmetic 
than adding up, in your mind's 
eye, the factors that later are to 
spell your annual vacation? Base 
summer plans on the cool South- 
west or California, via the Santa 
Fe, and you can figure a dozen 
pleasant possibilities. Start, of 
course, with 


LOW COST 


Santa Fe summer fares are again 
at their all-time low, with no sur- 
charge in sleeping cars. Delicious 
Fred Harvey meals, en route, may 
cost as little as $1.10 per day. 
Now add 


TRIP COMFORT 


in Santa Fe air-conditioned cars, 
sealed against dust, and cool and 
fresh in any weather. Next con- 
sider stop-overs— 


INDIAN-DETOURS 


are intimate, 1 to 3 day motor trips 
roundabout Old Santa Fé, in the 
Spanish-Indian country of north- 
ern New Mexico; while 


GRAND CANYON 


offers more convenient 1 to 3 day 
all-expense tours in this most 
famous of all National Parks, 
reached direct only by the Santa 
Fe. Now for the 


DUDE RANCHES 


scattered over New Mexico and 
Arizona. Fifty fine places are fully 
described in our Dude Ranch 
book. Or did you say 


EXPOSITIONS? 


A Santa Fe routing can include 
either the San Diego Exposition 
or the Texas Centennial. And 
don’t overlook 


SUMMER TOURS 


to the West. Via Santa Fe, they 
promise more in interest and com- 
fort, for fewer dollars, than ever 
before. Last, and greatest mecca 
of all, is 


CALIFORNIA 


with more to offer, from its 
mountains to the sea, than any 
other vacation area in the world. 





May we help with your 
vacation plans? 














W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
997 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail picture folders and fares 


from. ——— a oa es 


Name........... 
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The Teacher's Book List 


Clarice Whittenburg 
t Prof of ElementaryEducation, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


A ist 





CoMMUNITY LIFE 


HM MANY teachers are on the alert 

for reading materials based on 
units in the social studies for the 
primary grades. A number of recent 
series and single books dealing with 
such units are listed here. The grade 
level is indicated in parentheses. 

Hahn, Julia Letheld, ed.: The Child 
Development Readers (Pre-P, P, 
1-3), 1935. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

Hanna, Paul R.; Anderson, Gene- 
vieve; and Gray, William S.: 
Peter’s Family (1), 1935. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Nila Banton: The Unit-Ac- 
tivity Reading Series (Pre-P, P, 
1-2), 1935. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

Atwood, Wallace W.; and Thomas, 
Helen Goss: Neighborhood Stories 
(3), 1935. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Food, clothing, shelter, heat, light, 
and transportation. 

Burns, Annie Johnson: Sfories of 
Shepherd Life (3), 1934. Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. Cloth- 
ing. 

Flack, Marjorie: Up in the Air (3), 
1935. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Transportation. 

Johnston, Otta Taggart: A Picture 
Book of Houses around the World 
(3 or 4), 1934. Harter Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Shelter. 

Lambert, Clara: Talking Wires (4 
or 5), 1935. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Communication. 

Pryor, William Clayton; and Pryor, 
H. F.: The Airplane Book (3), 
1935. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., New York. Transportation. 


History Texts 


Kelty, Mary G.: How Our Civiliza- 
tion Began (Intermediate), 1935. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. World his- 
tory is surveyed. 

Tryon, Rolla M.; Lingley, Charles 
R.; and Morehouse, Frances: The 
American Nation Yesterday and 
Today (Upper), 1934. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. The period since 
1865 is stressed. 

Field, Walter Taylor: Finding the 
New World (Upper), 1935. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Hawley, Hattie L.: Adventures in 
Old World History (Upper), 
1935. Ginn & Co., Boston. Sto- 
ries center about early civilizations, 
the Middle Ages, and early explora- 
tions in the New World. 

Knowlton, Daniel C.; and Gill, 
Charles M.: When We Were Col- 
onies (6), 1934. American Book 
Co., New York. 

Salisbury, Ethel I.: The Story of Our 
United States (Upper), 1935. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
American history, 1492 to 1789. 

Salisbury, Ethel I.; and Stedman, 
Lulu M.: Our Ancestors in the 
Ancient World (Upper), 1935. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Western movie 


The price of admission has dropped 


Tue most thrilling movie you'll ever see are 
the scenes that flash by the windows of South- 
ern Pacific trains. Here is the real west— 
lavish with mountains and lakes—where cow- 
boys still ride the range and Indians come 
down to watch the train go by. 


And at this movie you need not say, “This 
is where we came in,” for Southern Pacific in- 
vites you to go one way and return another, 
seeing something new and different every 
mile of the way. 


How? 


Suppose, for example, you’re going to the 
N. EA. Convention in Portland in June. We 
suggest that you come out on a northern U.S. 
or adian line. Attend the convention. 
Then head south on our air-conditioned Cas- 
cade through evergreen mountains and past 
majestic Mt. Shasta to California. From here 
Southern Pacific offers you a choice of three 
different scenic ways to return: Overland 
Route, Golden State Route and Sunset Route, 


| each with completely air-conditioned trains. 


From most points, the rail fare for a“go one 
way, return another” ticket is just the same 
as for a ticket straight west and back on the 
same route. Stopover anywhere. 


How much? 


Never before have prices been so low for all 
three principal expenses of a train trip: 
ticket, meals and berth. Our fares are 2¢ a 
mile and less. The Pullman surcharge has 


been removed on our trains, reducing sleep- 
ing car charges one-third. And our dining car 
prices are very reasonable. 

Summer excursion fares start May 15. For 
example, from Chicago: $86 to the Pacific 
Coast and back in standard Pullmans (plus 
berth) , $68.80 in tourist sleeping cars (plus 
berth) , $57.35 in chair cars. 


Expositions 


The Texas CENTENNIAL Exposition, Dallas, 
June 6 to Nov. 29, and San Dreco Exposi- 
TION, now to Sept. 9, are directly served by 
Southern Pacific. 














THESE TRAINS ARE COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED : 
— 
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Write Mr. Bartlett 


If you are interested in a trip west and would 
like to have one of our agents write you a 
letter outlining costs, routes and things to 
see, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-4, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 


Southern Pacific 





Civilized people shudder 
at the thought of the Barbaric 


‘ 
~ 


Yet, thousands of modern women put up with untold tor- 
ture every day from badly-shaped, ill-fitting footwear 


HE dreaded “Chinese Boot” . torture 

implement of the Malay pirates. In its 
cruel, vise-like grip, hapless victims often 
were maimed and crippled for life. 

Nowadays, we look upon such contrivances 
with horror. “A savage idea,” people say. 
“we're beyond that sort of thing in this day 
and age.” 

But are we? What about the millions of 
modern women who hobble around every day 
of their lives in -incorrectly-designed, ill- 
fitting footwear? Women whose feet are dis- 
torted and plagued with pain because of the 
shoes they are wearing. 

Most Foot Troubles Unnecessary 
Every year, hundreds of thousands of just 
such foot-sufferers journey to the celebrated 
Canadian clinic of Dr. M. W. Locke. This 
modest country doctor is reputed to know 
more about the human foot than any other 


living person. He has said, “I have always 
believed that many ailments of the body 
arise from unhealthy feet, and that most. of 
these troubles would never occur if feet were 
correctly shod and shoes properly fitted.” 

To aid in his treatments, Dr. Locke de- 
signed the M. W. Locke Shoe. This shoe. 
the only one bearing the Doctor’s personal 
endorsement, is scientifically built to support 
the foot structure so that the misplaced 
bones and muscles are assisted in returning 
to their natural shape and position. Thus the 
body is kept in perfect balance, and ailing 
feet restored to health, 

Expert Fitting is Assured 

A reputable dealer in your city sells the 
M. W. Locxe Shoe. Registered, certified 
M. W. Locke Shoe fitters are at his store to 
see that you are fitted to just the size and 
last your foot requires. Stop in today and 
try on a pair of these good-looking shoes. 
They'll be a revelation to you in new-found 
health and comfort. 


WARNING:—Don't be fooled by imitations of the 

M. W. Locke Shoe that may be offered you. There is 

only one Dr. M. W. Locxe and he has designed and 
given his endorsement to 
only one shoe—the M. W. 
Locxe Shoe. Ask for and 
insist upon this shoe. It 
has this trade-mark 
stamped on the sole, 


VIA coke SHOES 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Mail the coupon below. It will bring you a booklet which tells of Dr. Locke and bis 
work, and a brochure showing the new M. W. LOCKE Shoes for spring. 


Lockwedge Shoe Corp. of America, Inc., 30 West Main St., Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me, without charge, your booklets on Dr. Locke and his shoes and name of dealer in my city. 


Name 


City 


Address 





VISIT A COMPETENT FOOT AUTHORITY REGULARLY 
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Cabbages-0! 


(Continued from page 28) 


ScENE THREE 


Same as Scene Two. Farmers and 
Farmerettes are picking cabbages. 
They carry big baskets. 


FARMERS AND FARMERETTES (fill 
baskets with cabbages, chanting in 
rhythm with picking motion) — 
Plucking, plucking, cabbages pluck- 

ing, 
Clucking, clucking, hens are cluck- 
ing, 
(Children cluck in wings.) 
Eggs and cabbage and marmalade! 
Oh, what a feast for man or maid. 

ONE FARMERETTE— 

Let’s leave one row for the rabbits 
dear. 
I'd love to see them hopping here. 

ALL— 

Yes! Yes! Let’s leave a double row, 
For rabbits are so nice, you know! 

(They continue plucking busily. 
Rabbits peek out from right and left 
back stage, or from behind trees if 
they can hide there, and hop timidly 


; 


forward in the same manner as in 
Scene Two.) 

RABBITS AT RIGHT— 
Flippety-flip! Flippety-flip! 

RABBITS AT LEFT— 

How wise we were to slip away! 

RABBITS AT RIGHT— 
Floppety-flop! Floppety-flop! 

RABBITS AT LEFT— 

Good little rabbits are always gay! 

ALL (with three big hops which 
bring them to fence)— 
Hoppety-hoppety-hop! 

FARMERS AND  FARMERETTES 
(looking this way and that)— 
With a flip and a flop they’re com. 

ing this way. 
Good little rabbits are always gay! 

FARMERS, FARMERETTES, AND 
RABBITS (as Rabbits hop up and 
down, and Farmers and Farmerettes 
toss cabbages to them over fence)— 
Hoppety-hoppety-hop! 

(One Rabbit runs away with cab- 
bage to forest.) 

(Curtain.) 





April Border Designs 


(Continued from page 25) 


Let us look at the next border. It 
is somewhat like an Easter lily. Be- 
low that is a border inspired by the 
hyacinth. 

As you have looked at these de- 
signs, perhaps you have been think- 
ing, “I know other kinds of flowers 
to invent. I know different ways to 
use dots. I know other ways to ar- 
range the leaves. I am eager to be- 
gin.” 


Some Uses For BorDER DESIGNS 


1. If you are making a dollhouse, 
try painting or drawing a border at 
the top of the wall. Such a border 
is often called a frieze. You need 
not repeat the same design. You 
could have a row of storybook chil- 
dren. Perhaps you would rather have 
a circus parade or a row of toys. 

2. If you are studying Indians you 
might like to make a border of wig- 
wams with Indians in them or 
sitting beside them, or canoes with 
Indians in them. You could draw 


this border at the top of a page in 
your Indian composition book. 

3. When you draw a girl wearing 
a new spring dress, you may want to 
put a border design around the neck 
and sleeves of the little girl’s dress, 

4. When you draw boys, you often 
want to design socks and sweaters. 
Designs which are made of straight 
lines, squares, triangles, and dots are 
called geometric designs. 

5. If you have a large envelope or 
portfolio to hold your drawings you 
can make a lovely decoration by de- 
signing a border around the edge or 
across one side. For the design you 
could choose something you afe 
studying or something you like very 
much, such as a dog or a horse. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRING BORDERS 


1. A row of little yellow chickens, 

2. Umbrellas with drops of rain 
coming down. 

3. Rows of flowerpots with bloom- 
ing plants. 





Teaching Long Division 


(Continued from page 53) 


A fourth digit may then be added 
safely without danger of discourage- 
ment, for, seeing how simple the 
process is when once mastered, the 
child works with a will to attain, and 
to demonstrate his ability. 

Before introducing a two-digit 
divisor, it is well to put on the black- 
board, for the benefit of the entire 
class, the steps used: divide, multi- 
ply, subtract, and bring down. They 
may be arranged in a circle to show 
the processes as continuous. This 
helps the child to avoid omitting any 
of the steps when his mind is occu- 
pied with computation. Pupils will 
soon perform the successive steps 
quickly and accurately. 


In using a two-digit divisor, if the 
child has trouble multiplying the di- 
visor by the quotient figure, let 
put it down as a multiplication e- 
ample, at one side, or under the d- 
visor, until it becomes a natural step. 
He will soon realize that he has had 
that work previously, and he will 
not feel puzzled by it. 

The fact that each child gains 
confidence in his own ability to work 
any long-division example that comes 
to him, through the simplifying 
process of breaking up all ex 
into small ones as he works, is th 
final touch that lifts this subject out 
of the realm of drudgery for the p& 
pil and teacher alike. 
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CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 





All roads will lead to Texas in 1936! The 
Lone Star State is entertaining the nation 
with fiestas, pageants, historic celebra- 
tions and an exposition of world’s fair pro- 
portions, opening in June. There will be 
interesting things to do and things to see 
in every section of this great state. 





Travel is one of the most broadening of 
all forms of education. No other travel in 
1936 will be more valuable to educators 
than a trip to and through Texas. The 
romantic, interesting development of Texas 
under six flags to a republic, then to the 
nation’s largest state—all will be graphic- 
ally portrayed. Texas’ historic shrines, 
missions, widely contrasting scenic beau- 
ties, western ranches, seaport cities, metro- 
politan cities, all will offer vacation 
pleasures to meet your every mood. Learn 
more about this big 100th Birthday Party 
Texas is preparing for the nation. Mail the 
coupon for descriptive folder. 


&% rentenniet 


teage send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 
Address_ 
City. State 














April Birthday Calendar 


(Continued from page 35) 
Edwin A. Abbey.—American art- 


ist. Was famous for his historical 
and mural paintings. 

Hans Christian Andersen—Dan- 
ish author. Best known for his fairy 
and folk tales. 

Edward Everett Hale-—American 
minister and author. Known for his 
book, The Man Without a Country. 

Curtis Hidden Page.—American 
writer and educator. Translated 
French works and compiled Ameri- 
can poetry. 

Frank R. Stockton.—American 
author. He wrote children’s stories 
as well as humorous stories for adults. 

Raphael.—titalian painter. His 
“Sistine Madonna” is one of the 
world’s great pictures. 

William W ordsworth—Great Eng- 
lish poet. Among his poems is “The 
Daffodils.” 

William Williams.—American pa- 
triot. Was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Charles P. Steinmetz—American 
electrical expert. Was one of the 
greatest electricians of his day. 

Lew Wallace—American novelist. 
Wrote Ben Hur afid other books, 

Edward Everett-—Famous Ameri- 
can statesman and orator. Was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

Henry Clay.—American statesman. 
Was called the “Great Pacificator.” 

Marshall Saunders—Canadian au- 
thor. Is writer of animal stories, 
among them Beautiful Joe. 

Elbridge S$. Brooks—American au- 
thor. He wrote historical books. 

Bliss Carman.—Canadian poet and 
journalist. One of his popular books 
is Songs of Vagabondia. 

Dorothy P. Lathrop—American il- 
lustrator and author. Among her 
children’s books is The Fairy Circus. 

Louise Lamprey.—American au- 
thor. Writes historical fiction. 

Richard Harding Davis.—Ameri- 
can novelist. His most popular book 
is Soldiers of Fortune. 

Roger Sherman.—American Revo- 
lutionary statesman; was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Daniel Chester Susaiihondimbeas 
sculptor. Made two noted statues of 
Lincoln. 

Froebel—German educator; the 
founder of the kindergarten. 

Kurt Wiese-—American author. 
Writes and illustrates own books. 

Edwin Markham.—American poet. 
His first successful poem was “The 
Man with the Hoe.” 

Edmund Cartwright.—English in- 
ventor. His most important inven- 
tion was the power loom. 

Guglielmo Marconi.—Italian elec- 
trical engineer. He invented wireless 
telegraphy. 

Alice Cary.—American poet. Her 
poetry is still read, especially that for 
children. 

Samuel F. B. Morse.—American 
artist and inventor. His principal 


-invention was the electric telegraph. 


Palmer Cox.—American illustrator 
and author of the “Brownie” books. 

Lorado Taft.—American sculptor. 
Among his famous works is “Colum- 
bus Memorial Fountain.” 

Jacques Louis David.—French 
painter. Most of his paintings have 
historical subjects. 
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ADVENTURING 
AMONG ALASKAS 
MAGIC MOODS 


4¢—y- nothing school-bookish 
about Alaska, you'll agree to that! 
An Alaska vacation is a new, thrilling 
and an entirely different experience. 
Everything ahead is crammed full of 
surprises, adventure and romance. The 
weirdness of the midnight sun—eternal 
Mt. McKinley—mighty, roaring, blue 
glaciers — face-making totems — unbe- 
lievably tinted skies—tall trees and 
flower-carpeted valleys--and real Alas- 
kans to meet, pioneers in this “last 
frontier.” Every Alaska town is bound 
to capture your fancy. Once Indian vil- 
lages, Russian trading posts, gold rush 
towns—you will find many happy 
hours with your fellow-travelers ex- 
ploring these historic towns of today. 


But the scenic lane of glassy waters 
over which you cruise from Seattle to 
Alaska—here’s where you'll first learn 
the meaning of the “spell of the north.” 
Then westward to enchanting Prince 
William Sound, actually sailing among 
mountain peaks—slipping through deep 
fjords, whose sheer walls rise from the 
decks of your ship and climb on up 
into the skies—here’s where yeu'll find 
Alaska’s irresistible magic that lures 
the traveler back again and again. 


Plan to see Alaska this summer 
and experience the thrill of Sailing 
Sheltered Seas. Alaska’s vacation cli- 
mate makes for delightful cruising up 
here, anytime from May to September. 
There’s a wide choice of cruises and 
cruise-tours taking you along Alaska’s 
scenic -coast and into the fascinating 
Interior. Boarding a modern, complete- 
ly air-conditioned train, gliding over 
smooth rails to Seattle, in the Ever- 
green Playground —truly this is a de- 
lightful prelude to an Alaska vacation 
on smooth seas. 

To help plan this summer's trip, in- 
teresting new Alaska literature awaits 
you— just mail the coupon. You'll be 

leasantly surprised to learn how very 

ittle an Alaska vacation will cost. 


After the N.E.A. Convention in 
Portland, PICK-UP ...PACK-UP ... 
SEE ALASKA, 


“auruncron rout NORIW SrRETENR At 
RAILWAY THE ALASKA LINE: 
We AAS maLoND THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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2 KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA | 


> Just sign and mail this handy cou; on 
ad to The Alaska Line, Room 612, 
2, Seattle, Washington, or see ow 
i. of the companies listed above. 
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Please send FREE Alaska Vacation literature to: 











here () Uf you want one of The City _— 
y= A Line’s Good-Natured maps o 
Alaska. Full color, suitable for Sanne. State 

Free to Teachers. —_—— 
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Change Your 


Vacation Money into Yen 
and Mex. and Pesos 


It will go at least twice as farl 


Japan and China and the Philippines hold ten thousand 
happy reasons why you will enjoy an Orient vacation. 

And not the least of these is the way your U.S. dollars multiply by two and three at 
the present rates of exchange. 

Add this advantage to that of the President Liners’ special low roundtrip fares for 
summer and you will quickly see why more teachers every day are planning to visit the 
gay, fabled lands of the Orient this year. ' 

Just the trip on the President Liners, out of New York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 
and back would be quite fun enough. But with exchange the way it is, you may stopover 
anywhere en route or make exciting sidetrips for no more than you'd pay to sit on the 
porch of an ordinary resort right here at home. 


Japan-China 
Philippines 


$322 


Roundtrip 
Tourist Class 


\ 
\) 


Up the Peak at Hongkong. ..by sedan chair 





Fine, American-type hotels in fascinating places like Yokohama and Kyoto, Peking 
and Shanghai offer you large, comfortable rooms and three grand meals for less than the 
equivalent of five dollars per day! 

And thrilling sidetrips . . . like the famous S.S. Mayon cruise from Manila into the 
southern Philippines (to Iloilo, Zamboanga and Cebu), five glorious.days for $50. . . are 
many and varied in each country. 

President Liners offer fares as low as $322 Tourist Class (San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China, and the Philippines, and return). And you will travel in a roomy, outside 
stateroom with real twin beds (not berths)... play on broad sun decks and glass-en- 
closed promenades, swim in an outdoor pool . . . enjoy an unexcelled cuisine. 

Get ali the details from your Travel Agent. Ask him too, about continuing on Round 
the World from the Orient. The complete trip, hometown to hometown, may be made 
in no more than 85 days. . . at a cost of but $821 First Class, 

See your Agent this week. Or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York, 110 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA + ORIENT - ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 


Rea 


Nw 





Mexico, Land of Romance 


(Continued from Plate XIII) 


serape, a woven rug with a hole in 
the center through which the head 
is pushed. . 

I wish I could have taken you 
through the National Palace, built in 
1692 on the site of the Palace of 
Montezuma, and to lovely Chapul- 
tepec Park and Forest. On top of a 
hill stands Chapultepec Castle, now 
the home of the president of the Re- 
public, once the luxurious residence 
of Emperor Maximilian and the beau- 
tiful Empress Carlotta. One could 
stroll for hours in the National Mu- 
seum, the nation’s treasure house, 
lingering among the ancient monu- 
ments, idols, relics, jewels, paintings, 
and pottery of a past civilization. 

Twice while in the city I went 
high-brow and attended grand opera, 
in the magnificent new Palace of 
Fine Arts. And once I went low- 
brow and attended that national 
sport, a bullfight. Once was enough. 
Those who “like their meat rare” 
consider this the most exciting and 
thrilling spectacle of a lifetime, but 
the timid souls, or those with a 
strong sense of justice, had better 
take their erffoyment elsewhere. I 
must say that my sympathy was all 
with the bull. 


One day we drove out of the city 
for twenty-five miles to see the 
Pyramids at San Juan Teotihuacan, 
On the way we stopped at the beay. 
tiful old convent of Acolman, a gem 
of colonial architecture. The Pyra. 
mids are structures of an unknown 
race, antedating the Christian Era, | 
climbed the 222 steps to the top of 
the one whose summit in ancient 
days was crowned by a temple to the 
sun. Below us was the site of an an. 
cient city which must once have had 
half a million population. 

We motored to many Mexican cit- 
1es; to Cuernavaca, where we saw the 
first palace built by Cortes, the Borda 
Gardens, and the home of Dwight 
Morrow; to Taxco, to see the great 
Cathedral and incidentally to witness 
an interesting religious fiesta (Taxco 
is the focal point for artists and 
writers); to Cholula with its 365 
churches (they say there are that 
many); to Pachuca to see the largest 
silver mines in the world; to Puebla, 
noted for famous pottery and tile; 
over the western mountains on a 
two-day trip to Acapulco, a tropical 
garden on the shores of the Pacific, 
with a fine harbor discovered by 
Cortes in 1531. 





“Wealth of the Indies” 


(Continued from page 62) 


Delbi, India 

I’ve seen the Taj Mahal! Nothing 
which has been written about it does 
justice to it, and none of the pictures 
give you any idea of its beauty. I 
went to Agra to see it last week. It 
is built on the banks of the Jumna 
River, a tributary of the Ganges, 
and, like many of the edifices of the 
old Moslem rulers, is set in a large 
park of trees, flower gardens, and 
shrubbery. The tree called Flame of 
the Forest is in bloom now, and 
makes a flame-colored splash against 
the white marble of the Taj and the 
green of the cypress walk. 

First I saw it in the daytime: all 
the delicate, tinted designs inlaid in 
the marble; the walls, frescoed and 
decorated inside and out; the can- 
opied casket. 

Then, after the full moon had 
risen, I returned. The moonlight 
brought out nothing but the essen- 
tials: the simple, graceful design; 
the strong contrast of white dome 
and minarets against the darkness of 
sky and trees; the shadowed arches— 
and the reflection of all in the two 
long pools. 

You must have thought, from my 
last letter, that I was going directly 
to Agra to see the Taj. I thought so 
too, but I got a chance to teach in an 
East Indian school in Moradabad, so 
I went there from Shahjahanpur and 
there: I have been ever since. Now 
were having Easter vacation, and 
I’m off sight-seeing. 

Delhi is wonderful. The capitol 
buildings and the viceroy’s home are 
in a-_section of the city called New 
Delhi, a suburb recently remodeled 
and built on the plan of our govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, D.C. 
Contrasted with this is Old Delhi. 


Here are Oriental rug bazaars, where 
carpets from Kashmir, Persia, and 
many native states are hung up, 
walked on, and slept on. Here also 
are ivory cutters at work carving 
delicate sets of elephants or cover- 
ing a tusk with intricate filigree. 

And there is the great Mosque, in 
which thousands of the Faithful 
kneel towards Mecca on Friday eve- 
nings at sundown. 

Well, girls, it’s getting hot in India 
now. I suppose my next letter will 
be from one of those hill stations 
Kipling writes about. 


Almora, Kumaoan Hills, Indie 

I’m up in the high Himalayas, in 
the Kumaoan ridge. Imagine calling 
the Himalayas “hills”—but they do 
in India. And they call towns “sta- 
tions.” I think that is because many 
of the English who first came over 
here were soldiers, and every outpost 
of white man’s civilization was 4 
place where troops were stationed— 
therefore a station. 

Just now some of the best soldiers 
in the British employ are stationed 
here in Almora—the Gurka regiment, 
from a border state. And of courte 
there are the khaki-clad Tommies, 

Bhutanis, Nepalese, and other 
Himalayan tribesmen cross over inte 
India or Mongolia, and we, being # 
near the border line, are visited by 
“box-wallas.” A box-walla is some 
one who wants to sell you things 
from his box for less than they cost 
him, so that he will have funds 
enough to return to his native coum 
try. You take the “asking priee 
divide by four, bargain, and fi 
buy it at his “selling price.” That 
the regular procedure. id 


(Continued on page 68) » 
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Ontario Travel and 
Publi ity Bureau, 

Parlian ent Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 
Please send me free of charge, your illustrated book 


SAUGAUIOI AHE OO ®@ 











Wi See new country, new people 
this summer. Explore Ontario's 
lakelands where iskands, rivers, 
lakes, rock and forest present a 
scenic panorama of never-to-be- 
forgotten beauty. Come and bask 
on sandy beaches in the golden 
rays of our northern sunshine. 
Bathing, golf, tennis, boating, 
dancing. Modern hotels and 
bungalow camps nestled in the 
heart of the wilderness. Cabins 
and cottages for a week or a 
summer's rest. 


Wonderful fishing in Ontario— 
fighting bass, muskies, speckled 
trout, lake trout. Canoe trips 
through the hinterland. 


The new Ontario book contains 
150 photographs of Ontario 


resorts. Mail the coupon now. 
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on Ontario, also complete road map showing highway 
Connections from U.S, points, 
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A Test - Mexico 


(Continued from page 36) 
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A Fifth-Grade Contract 
in English 


(Continued from page 53) 


c) xa RE aicecietiess 

d) .......... very slowly. 

e) At four o'clock 

f) —..... through the woods 
g) Whistling softly ___. 


hb) .. followed by his dog 


Things to do to obtain a“B” grade— 

1. Show your cousin your lan- 
guage book, and make a list of all 
compound words in the story on 
page —. 

2. Here are some of the things 
you heard your uncle say. Write the 
sentences, using the correct word. 

a) The cries of the little bird 
(was, were) like those of a child. 

b) His friend and he (was, were) 
traveling fast. 

c) I (lay, laid) down with my 
eyes closed. 

d) Before the bell (rang, rung), 
I had (began, begun) my work. 

e) The hero of these stories (has, 
have) had many exciting adventures. 

f) This is the boy (who’s, whose) 
name I mentioned. 

g) Did you give this to George 
and (I, me)? 

hb) I (sat, set) the basket down 
on the table. 

3. Your aunt is planning to have 
a garden this summer and wants a 
seed catalogue. Find out what kinds 
of flowers or vegetables she wants 
and write to a seed company, asking 
for a catalogue. Remember that this 
will be a business letter. 


Things to do to obtain an “A” 
grade— 

1. Your cousin has a list of words 
to arrange. See whether you can ar- 
range them properly: as, 

Present Past With Helper 
see saw seen 
come; learn; teach; catch; ring; sit; 
sing; write; swim; lay; do; give; 

draw; drown; blow; choose; lie. 

2. Before you leave for home, 
your aunt has a party for you. She 
asks you to choose a game you would 
like to play, and tell the guests how 
to play it. It is new to them, so you 
will have to make it very clear. 
Make an outline first, and then de- 
scribe the game. 

3. Write at least two paragraphs 
about something of special interest 
that you saw on your trip. 
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 THE® TRIP ‘OF THE YEAR 
y a ss tt wi : at Low Cost! 





Glacier Park 


i$ 5% xe 


“~ 


At one of the cozy Chalets in Glacier National Park 


Romance invites you 
to the Roof of the Rockies! 





@ You may have no boots and saddle of your own—but you can rent them 
| this summer in Glacier National Park which is paradise for trail riding and 
| heaven for hiking. It has 60 glaciers, countless waterfalls, 250 alpine lakes 
| reflecting snow draped peaks, and 900 miles of trails with 10,000 glorious 
| vistas around 10,000 thrilling turns. It has gay summer hotels, picturesque 
| chalets and cozy tent camps—and charges are reasonable. Naturally, 
Glacier Park attracts the most interesting people. 

On the same low-cost Great Northern Railway ticket continue your vaca- 
tion journey to the Pacific Northwest—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Alaska or California. If you are going to Portland for the N.E.A. Convention, 
June 28 to July 3, don’t fail to visit Glacier Park either going or returning. 


Ride the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


eee ewww wen wnen=-CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY: «<< 032 n ee mn nnn = 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 1-3, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me further information about your travel service, also Glacier 
Park () Pacific Northwest [] Alaska [1] California () All-Expense Tours [) 











ee | 
into this 
Delightful 


Emancipate yourself 
from the humdrum. Be on hand when 
the N.Y.K. Line whistle blows for the com- 
mencement of Happy Days Japan-bound. 

For there's everything you could wish 
for in this thrilling formula — Modern 
Motor Liners... Enjoyment and Relaxa- 
tion in the splendid staterooms’ mag- 
nificent appointments ...orchestras and 
movies...Good Fun and Adventure 
around the swimming pools and at deck 
sports...congenial people... plus a Cui- 
sine that paralyzes our pen. 

In the Orient, a New-Old World com- 
bining American efficiency with the 
charm of the Far East. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 
LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER FARES 
Un effect April 1st) 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Japan 


on 4650 Gm 37 Se 
‘Ciese, 25 vp Cabin 2O 2p 
Also from Seattle—Vancouver 


direct to Japan 


Write to Department 92 for information, rates 
ond reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San 
Francisco, 551 MarketSt.; Seattle,1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 
W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Stor Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows, 


N-Y-ICLINE 


( JAPAN MAIL ) 











“Wealth of the Indies” 


(Continued from page 66) 


The Himalayas are so blue that 
the tops become part of the sky, and 
they are lavender in the shadow; pink 
in the sunlight. The gray of the 
far-off tree-covered mountains is a 
deep, rich green when you look at 
the near-by firs—deodars, the Hima- 
layan pines. 

Little villages sprinkled on the hill- 
sides are a series of steep-cut steps 
and winding, climbing roads. The 
roads are full, always, of women 


(with loads of cattle fodder on their 
heads) whose bobbing hips cause their 
skirts to swish and their long knives 
to go back and forth in their belts 
These are the grass cutters. Their 
men are coolies, plodding uphill and 
down with the heavy boxes of the 
white man who comes to escape the 
terrific heat of the plains. 

I'll be leaving India in Auguse, 
But I'll write to you again before] 
go. 





South America—East Coast 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


in gleaming whiteness against the 
brown strip of beach; we seem to be 
far off in some world that is not 
quite real, 

Regretfully we leave Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Memories of its beauty, its 
charm, the cordiality of its people, 
linger in our minds, and we resolve 
to return some day to explore it more 
thoroughly. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 

On the way to Buenos Aires. we 
stop at Montevideo, Uruguay. Since 
the ship docks at night and remains 
only four hours, our stay is limited, 
but we carry away an impression of 
an extremely clean, modern city, 
rather quiet compared to bustling 
Rio, with wide avenues, many large 
plazas, and most courteous citizens. 
Then Buenos Aires. Up the coffee- 
colored Plata River we slowly make 
our way, to dock in the Norte Basin. 
Here is no mountain-bordered harbor 
but a flat expanse of land dotted with 
skyscrapers, an excellent port, up-to- 
date in every detail. How odd it 


seems to travel wide avenues, with 
here and there a subway entra 
with buses and trams darting in eye 
ery direction, and notice that ancient 
buildings, having arcades and ba 
windews, are overshadowed by 
modern office buildings. 

During our ten days at Buenos 
Aires we are kept very busy visiting 
the points of interest. At the Colon 
Theater, the pride of every Argen- 
tine, we hear the opera Carmen. We 
see the latest American movies—the 
speaking done in English but with 
sentences in Spanish shown on the 
film to help the foreign audience. 
The Botanical Garden is laid out in 
plots where the vegetation of each 
South American nation is reproduced. 
At the Zoological Gardens you would 
want to-do just as the Argentine 
children do, riding gaily on extreme- 
ly dignified llamas. Toward us on 
the walk gravely promenade Mr. and 
Mrs. Penguin. Brilliantly colored 
tropical birds chatter harshly. We 
stop to look at many odd animals 
that are native to the country. 





South America— West Coast 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


At luncheon, on the latticed ve- 
randa of a Jamaica hotel, a big bowl 
of tropical fruit contained not only 
oranges, pineapples, and bananas, but 
mangos, papayas, and other varieties 
unknown and untried. Mangos taste 
like apricots, oranges, and pineapples 
all in one. 

Our Cristobal guide showed us the 
government buildings, of course, but 
on the Gatun drive he also pointed 
out widow spiders, hermit crabs, sol- 
dier ants, and the lizardlike iguanas. 
The natives need not work for food; 
there are always breadfruit and wild 
bananas, and for meat they can roast 
the iguana. We had a fine guide to 
explain every part of our eight-hour 
passage through the Panama Canal. 

On our return, we had our choice 
of transportation upon reaching the 
Canal Zone—steamship, about eight 
hours; train, two and a half hours; 
airplane, thirty minutes. I chose the 
air trip. We went up to 2,100 feet, 
and flew ninety miles an hour, very 
smoothly. The visibility was good, 
though we passed through a cloud. 
The people who- took the train expe- 
rienced .a rainstorm, which we es- 
caped. We were able to see the Canal 


as a whole, since we flew directly 
over it, yet we were always in sight 
of houses. The landscape looked like 
a Christmas-tree garden, with horses 
the size of beetles, and the people 
mere dots. 

One of our finest guides was @ 
Spaniard, at Lima, Peru. “Call me 
Ray,” said Reynaldo, so we did. When 
he met us on our return trip, he ree 
ognized one of our new companions 
as the woman principal of a school 
he had attended in San Francisco, 
while he was obtaining his education 
in “the States.” She and her sister 
gave a supper that night for “Ray” 
and his wife. 

Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, and 
Havana were the most beautiful cities 
we visited. Cathedrals, public build- 
ings, parks, monuments, museums, 
cemeteries, race tracks, bullfight 
arenas, country clubs, hotels, beau 
tiful homes and gardens must be seem 
to be appreciated, it seems to me. I 
cannot do justice to them, but am 
simply trying to give you an idea of 
some features of our cruise—features 
that might be described as “social.” 
It would take volumes to include 
everything we saw and did! 
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Rhythm Step 
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THE STYLE SHOE THAT 
REVOLUTIONIZED COMFORT! 


7. This vast area is in a cold re- 
Gay goodbye now to thick leathers, heavy arches and 
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gion. Much of the land is 

swampy and worthless for 

growing crops. 

8. southwestern part 

9. by irrigation projects 
10. Pacific Ocean 

blocky heels in health shoes, if you want really mar- 

velous comfort. And say goodbye to ordinary shoes that 

hurt your feet and tire you through and through! Thou- 

sands and thousands of women have . . . because they’ ve 

discovered a new way to walk! In the loveliest shoes 

they’ ve ever worn! Rhythm Steps . . . with an amazing 


11. Atlantic Ocean 
12. intense heat, tropical weather, 
new principle that buoys up your foot at three strain 
points .. . in light and flattering 


unhealthful living conditions 
styles! Their Invisible Rhythm 


13. western part 

14. eastern part along the fall line 
Treads gently cushion your heel 
against pavement pounding .. . 


15. central plains 
16. Labrador Current 

they cradle your arch and meta- 
tarsal arch in a new way that 


17. Japan Current 
gives you the sensation of 


3 Telling Mert 
The ONE..TWO.THREE STEP ! 


A Unit of Work on Forests 


(Continued from page 34) 


2. Write stories of school desks. 
a) Of what are they made? 
b) Where may the wood have 
come from? 

c) Where were they probably 
made? 


d) What is varnish, and from 
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Burlington 
Houte 


VELLOWSTONE 


in Wyoming 





GREAT 
NATIONAL 
PARKS 


on | Economy Tit 
an Air-Conditioned Vacation 
on Air-Conditioned Trains 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


in Colorado 


@ Visit one, two or all three of these 
wonderful playgrounds—our National 
Parks of the Rocky Mountains—on 
one Burlington ticket. See Glacier 
National Park, goal of world travelers; 
magic Yellowstone with its colorful 
colossal canyon and waterfall, its amaz- 
ing geyserland that is unique in all the 
world; glorious Colorado with its frost- 
ed peaks, meadows ablaze with wild 
flowers, canyons and twisting trails. 
Railroad fares and park costs are at 
rock bottom this summer. The cost of a 
pwstone Tour, the hotel way, has 
been iderably reduced. Your travel 
dollar Mer gave you so much as now. 
“GO BURLINGTON” on one of these 
crack AIR-CONDITIONED trains: 
@ The new Diesel-poWwered DENVER ZEPHYR or the 
ARISTOCRAT from Chicago or the COLORADO 
LIMITED#rom St. Louis to the Colorado Rockies. 
@ The NORTH COAST LIMITED or the 
VACATION SPECIAL to Magic Yellowstone. 
The EMPIRE BUILDER or the 
( ~. VACATION SPECIAL to Glacier National Park. 


Send the coupon today for illustrated literature and full rate information. 
You'll be surprigéd’to learn the low cost of a marvelous vacation in one, 
two of all three of these National Parks. Whether you travel independently 


or join 4 oc nial ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, “go 
Burling ‘or the greatest travel value. 


GLACIER PARK 


in Montana 





Mail this Coupon Today 








Burlington Travel Bureau : Ps 
Room 1415, Burlington Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and information about vacations in 


0 Colorado © Yellowstone © Glacier Park. Check Booklets Wanted. 
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The Third Grade Studies Community Life 


in Jungle Lands 


(Continued from page 26) 


B. Interests in contrasts of climate 
might lead to a study of homes in 
the cold northern lands, as those 
of the Eskimos. 
C. Interest in homes, foods, dress, 
etc., might lead into a food, shel- 
ter, and clothing unit, which 
would sum up these items from all 
of the units on life in radically 
different regions which the chil- 
dren have been studying during 
the year. 

XI. Outcomes. 
A. A stronger feeling of friendli- 
ness toward children of other lands 
was developed because we have 
learned that we have much in 
common with them. 
B. The attitude of working har- 
moniously with other people was 
strengthened. 
C. A desire to read and enjoy sto- 
ries of life in other lands found 
opportunities for expression as the 
work progressed. 
D. A tendency to seek causes of 
natural conditions was aroused. 
E. An inclination to give free and 
imaginative expression through 
construction, composition, inter- 
pretation, and artistic performance 
was stimulated. 
F. An increasing eagerness in the 
pupil’s work was shown from day 
to day. 
G. A greater appreciation of the 
many wonders of nature was em- 
phasized. 


H. Skill in the use of supplemen. 
tary books was greatly increased, 
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“Charles I of England” —Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


(Continued from page 16) 


done that Rubens did not detect it; 
but Van Dyck, feeling guilty, con- 
fessed, pleasing his teacher both by 
his honesty and by his skill. After 
that, Van Dyck often helped to fin- 
ish Rubens’ large paintings. 

Feeling that it would be to his 
pupil’s advantage to travel, Rubens 
supplied him with letters of intro- 
duction to the courts of England and 
Italy. It is recorded that he gave 
him one of the best horses from his 
stables. Van Dyck’s stay of four 
years in Italy, the second definite pe- 
riod of his career, was marked by the 
influence of Titian. 

Upon his return to Antwerp he 
became court painter to the Spanish 
regent of the Netherlands at The 
Hague. This was a period of notable 
portraiture. He also did some of 
his finest altarpieces, especially “The 
Crucifixion” and the “Pieta.” 

The famous meeting of Van Dyck 
and Frans Hals in the Dutchman’s 
studio at Haarlem is thought to have 
occurred about this time. It was the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship 
between the two portrait painters, 
whose works were so different in 
subject and treatment. 

In 1632, when an invitation from 
King Charles I of England came to 
Van Dyck, it was with great pleas- 
ure that he accepted the honored 
position of court painter. King 
Charles was delighted with the grace, 


charm, and dignity of the young 
Flemish artist, and showered him 
with every advantage—a magnifi- 
cent home on the Thames, a town 
house, and a pension. Soon Van 
Dyck’s studio became the center of 
English social life. 

Of all Van Dyck’s paintings of 
King Charles (there were nearly 
forty), the one accompanying this 
article is the most famous and 
finest. He made many portraits of 
the royal family which have been ad- 
mired by all who love works of art. 

In the annals of art, Van Dyck 
will stand as the world’s most illu- 
trious and courtly portrait painter. 
There is a distinction to his style 
which made every man he painted a 
noble, every woman a great lady, and 
all children princes and princesses. 

Of Van Dyck’s great paintings 
the following are among the best 
known: “Wiiliam II of Orange and 
Mary Stuart of England,” Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam; “Coronation 
of St. Rosalie,” Imperial Gallery, 
Vienna; “A Man in Armor,” Royal 
Gallery, Dresden; “Portrait of 
Richardot and his Son,” Louvre, 
Paris; “James Stuart, Duke of Len 
nox,” Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; “Three Children of Charles], 
Royal Gallery, Dresden; “William Il 
of Nassau,” The Hermitage, Lenin- 
grad; and “Children of Charles I,” 
Turin Gallery, Turin. 
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Come out 
to glorious 


Yellowstone. 


Mt this your year to see Amer- 
ica’s greatest natural wonder- 
land. You'll thrill to magnificent 
Yellowstone Falls and canyon, to the 
spouting geysers, boiling paint pots, 
cliffs of glass, abundant wild life, to 
the friendly spirit of the “Old West.” 


Park tour costs this year are only $41.50 
including transportation in the Park and 
meals and lodging at hotels, at lodges 
$39.50; the round trip rail fare from 
Chicago through scenic Gallatin Gateway 
is only $46.95. 170 extra miles of moun- 
tain motoring, without extra cost. 





Travel on the air-conditioned Olym- 
pian—electrified through the scenic 
mountain regions. And by all means 
spend a few days at The Milwaukee 
Road’s hospitable Gallatin Gateway 
Inn—western recreational head- 
quarters in the heart of the Dude 
Ranch country. Go on to Seattle, 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker and Alaska. 
Travel on your own or join an all- 
expense, escorted tour. 


FREE! Write for copy of “Pacific North- 

* west Vacation Suggestions” and ‘‘Mon- 

tana Dude Ranches,” they are full of 
information. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 819 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Test on the Panama 


Canal 


(Continued from page 36) 
Key to TEst 


. Panama 

. fifty 

. Atlantic Ocean; Pacific Ocean 
. Colon; Panama 

. Atlantic; Pacific 

. locks 

. toll 

. France 

. Gatun 

10. 1914 

11. Northeast trade ° 

12. east 

13. summer 

14. 8,000 

15. the West Indies 

16. ten 

17. the United States 

18. General George W. Goethals 


weoNnN Aum & wD 
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Nida, W. L.: 

the Canal, 
Instructor 
(Owen). 


Story of Panama and 
No. 285 in “The 


Literature Series” 


Guardy’s Gift 


(Continued from page 55) 


and neighbors brought her the nicest 
things they could find. There were 
a birthday cake and other delicious 
dainties, pictures, flowers, books, and 
many other gifts. 

Miss Rose sat in the library in the 
big soft chair the Colonel had given 
her and Guardy sat beside her while 
she received her guests. With his 
big brown eyes he watched all that 
went on. Everyone who came had a 
gift for Miss Rose. 

When the last guest had gone, he 
suddenly got up and hurried out into 
the garden. Miss Rose saw him dash 
down the path to the big apple tree 
in the orchard where he had his own 
private bone yard. In a few min- 
utes he came trotting back, and, 
walking sedately and proudly into 
the room, he laid something at Miss 
Rose’s feet, softly caressed the toe of 
her slipper with his cold nose, and 
looked up at her with shining brown 
eyes, wagging his tail, and wiggling 
all over the way a dog does when he 
expects to be petted and praised. 
And Miss Rose understood! She put 
her arms about him, hugged him 
close, patted his sleek head, gently 
caressed his silky ears, and said, “Oh, 
thank you, Guardy. You are the 
best dog in all the world!” 

Then she called to her brother. 
“Do come and see what Guardy has 
brought me.” 

The Colonel came hurrying into 
the room, but when he looked at the 
thing on the floor, he seemed rather 
puzzled. 

“Why,” he said, “it’s a bone! An 
old, dried-up bone!” 


Miss Rose laughed softly and 
hugged Guardy again. 
“Of course it is,” she said. “Ev- 


erybody else has brought me a pres- 
ent and Guardy wanted to bring me 
one, too. So he gave me the thing 
he prized most in all the world. He 
gave me his biggest and finest bone!” 
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Visitors from six continents find Yosemite’s sudden “close-up 
of giants” an astonishing travel experience. Why not make 
this summer’s N.E. A. Convention trip your opportunity to 
visit—or revisit—Yosemite? Any good travel agent will tell 
you how easily it can be included. Meantime, let us send 
scenic folders giving rates for All-Expense Tours and complete 
vacations. Address Dr. Don Tresidder, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Company, Box 100, Yosemite National Park, California. 





Blue picture-lakes abound for Y ite fishermen 
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The world's most spectacular group of waterfalls 
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At the tip-top of Sierra grandeur 





Mariposa Big Trees—oldest of living things 
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ys at Lake Louise, pi 
anf or Lake Louise and + 


oversat regular 
of two weeks o: 
_ Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel o J Sept. 
16th; Chetean Lake Louise and Encl Lake 
halet, 0 Sept. 16th, 


Py leeaee- BANFF or FIELD— 35 5 
6 WONDERFUL DAYs. 
2 days at Banff, 2 da 
NJOY all three for the price 
a} only one trip! Banff, —e 
“high spot’ of the Canadian 
Rockies, with its castle-like 
sulphur pools, adventuring 
over skyline trails, on pony or 
afoot! Fishing! Dancing, music! 
Alpine air that gives you new 


gd VACATIONS IN ONE! 
All-Expense TOURS 
4 COLORFUL DaYs . 
Why 2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise with 
py! optional at Bi B 
EMERALD LAKE | Eisabs 
Neld tor Frene tion fro 
hotel . . . mile-high golf! Lake 
Louise, shining like a sapphire! 
With many smart diversions! 
Pleasures of primitive forests 
at Emerald Lake! Golf, tennis, 
zest! Reduced summer round 
trip fares—to Banff, North al 
Pacific Coast, California, 
Alaska. Ask for full details. 
Seeing “high spots” of 


visit to Emerald Lake. 
swimming in fresh and warm 
the Canadian Rockies 


in modern busses. 














Vv Also, 9-Day; 
All -Expena'’se 
CANADA, ALASKA Cretece 
YOUR FRIENDLY — or, $90 oP 
NEIGHBOR... . Victoria 
"(Meals and Berth tncluded except at Skagway) 
. Comfortable 


( * @0@anmeResERees ~~~ 


Travel by Train . . Safe . . Economical . 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


anager, Banff ~ ws yy BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 
" E. "Er Jackson Bivd. Locust St. 1231 Washi: Blvd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO PHIL ADELPHIA DETROIT 
405 Boylston St. 444Seventh Ave 152 St. 0 
ag: N PITTSBURGH san FRANCISCO WAcwAUREE 

12nd Ave.,So0. 201 Dixie Terminal Bidg. wc 46. poet) Bank Bide. 
Mt INNE APOLIS CINCINNATI — 
KANSAS CHY tito.) ret PAUL amie 

Old N: ae Bidg. 1118 Pacite Ave. 


Apply Tourtst Agents—or 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
1010 ChesterAve. 418 Locust St. 
CLEVELAND “or Lous 
22CourtSt. 14th & New York Ave., N.W. 

BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
om Moana “INBTAN APOLE*: 
“iui PORTLAND tore) 
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Hore Lived Makers of American History anil Lites 


(Continued from page 15) 


former tenant more than any other 
famous houses we have visited. We 
read “Telling the Bees” in the back 
yard near the brook and the beehives, 
unusual structures made of rope. The 
“Snowbound” atmosphere is very evi- 
dent in the Haverhill kitchen. 

Through Ipswich, famous in early 
Massachusetts history, and Glouces- 
ter, the fishing center, we came on 
down to Salem, the biggest thrill yet. 

Had I seen nothing else, the House 
of the Seven Gables is worth the trip. 
The little shop with its divided door 
and tinkling bell is still there; I went 
up the secret stair from the dining 
room to Clifford’s room; I peeped in- 
to Maule’s well; and I sat in the sum- 
merhouse, half expecting Phoebe to 
come out to feed the chickens. 

We also visited Hawthorne’s birth- 
place and the old Customhouse in 
which he found the Scarlet Letter. 

We spent some time in the Pio- 
neer Village, an exact reproduction 
of the original Salem, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The people of Marblehead once cut 
the corner from a house so that 
Lafayette’s coach could pass, but 
they would not do that for our bus. 
I remembered that Skipper Ireson 
lived in Marblehead, but I am glad 
to learn that he did not really leave 
shipwrecked men to die and that 
Mr. Whittier later apologized for his 
poem. The original of the painting 
“The Spirit of 1776” hangs in 
Abbot Hall, Marblehead. 

I could never tell you all about 
Boston, so I shall simply list the bea- 
cons that shine brightest for me: 
Boston Common and Public Garden 
Paul Revere’s home 
The Constitution and Bear of Oak- 

land in Charlestown Navy Yard 
Old Granary Burying Ground 
Old North Church 
Paul Revere’s home 
Craigie House, Longfellow’s home in 

Cambridge—and once the head- 

quarters of Washington 
Harvard's glass flowers 
“The rude bridge that arched the 

flood” at Concord 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord, 
where sleep Hawthorne, Emerson, 

Thoreau, and the Alcotts 
Orchard House, the setting for Little 

Women, Concord 
The Old Manse, Concord 
The Wayside, home of Hawthorne, 

Louisa May Alcott, and “Margaret 

Sidney” (Mrs. Daniel Lothrop) in 

Concord 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn at Sudbury 
Musicians of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra playing on the bank of 

the Charles River in the evening 

These are the things that Boston 
means to me. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


If Roger Williams had had as de- 
lightful a route as we traveled today, 
I doubt that he would have come 
this far. We followed the coast down 
to Duxbury where we sea-gazed from 
the Standish Monument and later saw 
the Alden house, the Standish house, 
and Standish’s grave. Then we came 
on to Plymouth and looked in awe at 
Plymouth Rock. 


New Haven, Connecticy; 

Mark Twain’s Hartford 
which is now a memorial library, was 
one of the high points in yesterday's 
program. It is peculiarly Mark 
Twainish with its hinged-in-the. 
middle doors, its window above the 
fireplace, and its rooms for the sery. 
ants facing the street so that, a5 
Twain said, “they could see the cir- 
cus go by.” 

One of the most appropriate re. 
marks which I have heard in a long 
time came from our host in the Yale 
Library. In speaking of the Guten- 
berg Bible at which we were lookin king, 
he said, “This is the Yale Library. 


New York City 
Dick Whittington got no bigger 
thrill from London than I have from 
New York. So far, my big moments 
have been: 
Seeing shows that are shows 
Riding on the “rubbernecks,” the 
subway, and the elevated 
Eating at an automat 
Finding my way about alone 
Going through the Holland Tunnel 
Watching the electric news bulletins 
travel around the Times Building 
Window-shopping on Fifth Avenue 
Seeing Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
Finding penguins at the Aquarium 
Gazing at the Statue of Liberty 
Visiting Tarrytown and Sleepy Hol- 
low 
Thrilling martially at dress parade at 
West Point . . . and 
Realizing that my money is about 
gone! 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Benjamin Franklin could not have 
become more excited over landing in 
Philadelphia than I did. We went to 
Christ Church Sunday morning. Im- 
agine my feelings when I discovered 
that I was sitting in the Franklin 
pew and that one of my ancestors 
was buried beneath the aisle. 

On Sunday afternoon we drove 
out to Valley Forge, where I felt as 
if I should remove my shoes in order 
to walk on such holy ground. Th 
chapel built where Washington used 
to pray is remarkably beautiful. 

Yes, boys and girls, the Liberty 
Bell is really cracked—I put my fin- 
ger into the crack. I visited all the 
famous buildings, but the one thing 
which I am taking away with me is 
a feeling of quiet and repose. Phila- 
delphia is still a Quaker city. 


Washington, D&. 
If you ever pass that way, be sure 
to stop at Bordentown, New Jersey, 
to see Clara Barton’s little school- 
house, the forerunner of the public 
school system of New Jersey. 
Walt Whitman’s tiny cottage | in 
Camden holds some interesting 
of “the good gray poet.” His big 
zinc splash tub must have been 4 
great luxury in plumbingless days. 
I can teach “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” with vim now since I 
seen its birthplace, Fort McHenry 
near Baltimore, and the real stat 
spangled banner in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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How the Farmer Helps the Family 


(Continued from page 21) 


d) Why do farmhouses and 
barns need to have lightning 
rods? 
2-8. Garage, barn, silo, ma- 
chine shedgchicken house, po- 
tato cellar, sheepshed. 
C. What machinery and conven- 
iences does a farmer use? 
1. Plow. 
a) What is a plow used for? 
b) How many kinds are 
there? 
c¢) How do they work? 
2-20. Tractor, drag, ditcher, 
harrow, drill, mower, binder, 
cultivator, potato digger, potato 
planter, potato sorter, corn cut- 
ter, milker, hayrake, baler, 
trucks, radio, telephone, rural 
free delivery of mail. 


VIII. Gathering and organizing in- 
formation. 

After the children had been gath- 
ering information for some six 
weeks, they decided that their out- 
lines were complete, and that they 
knew how to answer all the ques- 
tions. The final outline as prepared 
by each committee was as follows. 
(Each topic listed had questions for 
solution, but to save space, only a 
few of the subheads are given here.) 

A. What different kinds of farms 

are there? 

1. Grain. 
a) Why does a grain farm 
have to be large? 
6b) Does the farmer always 
raise the same thing? 
c) Does he put anything in 


the soil? D. How can we find out how 
d) How does he prepare the farm people live? 

ground? 1. Clothes. 

e) How does he plant the a) Why does the farmer wear 
seed? overalls? 

f) How does he harvest the 6) What color clothes does 
crop? the dairyman wear? 


g) What does he do with it? 
2-6. Truck, dairy, fruit, poul- 
try, diversified. 

B. What buildings are on a farm? 
1. House. 

a) Is a farmhouse just like a 

city house? 

b) Do most farmhouses have 

electricity, bathrooms, etc.? 

c) Is it easy for the farmer 

to have everything city peo- 

ple have? Why? 


c) Does the farmer always 
wear overalls? 
2. What does the farmer’s fam- 
ily do for recreation? 
3. How does the farmer get 
help with his problems? 
4) Bulletins. 
b) County agents. 
c) Agricultural colleges. 
E. What animals are found on the 
farms or in the woods? 
(Continued on page 74) 








-- Take T.C.U. with You 


Whether you go to camp this summer, abroad, to 
summer school, “down to the farm,” or just stay 
at home, be sure to have T.C.U. protection. 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, the long 
friendly arm of the T.C.U. always follows you, 
ready to help pay the doctor, the nurse, and the 
hospital bill, should you be disabled by sickness 
or accident. 


Vacation without a Care 


Thousands of teachers, everywhere, go fearlessly about their summer plans because 
they are T.C.U. protected. In addition to the regular accident, sickness, and quaran- 
tine benefits, T.C.U. policies contain special travel benefits. All accident benefits are 
doubled in case of certain travel wrecks. Each policyholder is given a special identi- 
fication card, and should he or she be injured or taken sick while away from home 
and friends and physically unable to communicate with them, the T.C.U. will pay up 
to — (in addition to all other benefits) to meet the expenses of putting said assured 
in their care. 


Learn the T.C.U. Plan by Sending the Coupon 


Write at once, today, regarding the special low summer rates now in force, receive without obli- 
gation the famous T.C.U. bag-tag, and learn for yourself how the T.C.U. will protect you at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day. Sending coupon will place you under no obligation. No agent 


will call, 
. . Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
FRE i 871 T.C.U. Building 7 Lincoln, Nebraska 






FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Has space for name and address, To the T.C.U., 871 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 


with transparent cover. We 


‘ ss I am a teacher in Le, = =—l a 
have only a limited number, but interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
they are free to teachers as Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
long as the last. Send the FOUNDED 
coupon . 1899 1 My Name is 

| My Address is..... a icatgeniyiitiianidemnutiliatdirn, 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Gateway 
to Wonderlands 


Salt Lake City is sur- 
rounded by 62 national 
parks and monuments, 
many of which are onl) 
one day from the city. 
Here is the center o 
Scenic Am ‘ i 
Bryce, Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks are 
some of the wonders. 
Visit them this summer. 


Unique Sights 
and Diversions 


Only here can you ex- 
perience the novel thrill 
of bathing in Water where 
cannot sink. You 
Rot like a cork in the 
water of Great Salt Lake, 
22 per cent salt. Then 
only 45 minutes from the 
city is that gigantic man- 
le marvel — North 
America’s largest surface 
copper mine. 






America's 
Distinctive. 


» » City «K « 


SALT LAKE CITY will impress 
you with the sheer delight of its physi- 
cal beauty. In the phrases of famous 
Writers, artists and world _travelers, 
here is a “jeweled citadel .. . one of 
the most beautiful cities on earth... 
tremendously favored by nature 
. « « & Sparkling gem in a lordly 
setting!” Nestled in the protecting 
hey © arm of mighty mountains rivaling 
the scenic Alps in magnificence, 
the cit) is surrounded by six beau- 
tiful canjons, where, in a half 
hour from the business district, 
you can enjoy cool mountain 
retreats far removed from the | 
busy activity of this metropolis 
of about 150,000 people. An 
interesting historical back- 


“ is reflected in pioneer 
marks which give their 


silent testimony to the dra- 
matic romance of the city’s 
founding. Here in the heart 
of the Rockies You will 
get new thrills! 








LIBERTY PARK 











ee 
ALPINE HIGHWAY 


SALT LAKE CIT y. 


Plan to stop over here on your way to or from the Pacific Coast this 
All railroads grant free stopovers. 


MAIL COUPON FOR PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


ce, Salt Lake City, Utah — Dept. A-36. 
I am planning to visit Salt Lake City and would like free booklet. 


COUNTRY CLUB 


summer, 





Name 





Address 





This Summer travel 


‘U. ¥ + MEXICO 


"stay AT HC Mig ac 


Several standard colleges are offerin 
and 5 credit in connection « 
University ef Tours Educational 





Go West and see Texas Centennial, 
Grand Canyon, California, Yosemite, 
the Northwest, Canada, Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone, Colorado ...er Go East... 
Visit Texas Centennial, Florida, 
Washington, D.C., New York City, 
New England, Quebec, Niagara 

Falls, Then there are 3 UT inex- 
pensive Mexican Tours includ- 

ing cne to National University. 

Only $175 nearly all expense—up. 


EAST, WESTor MEXICO 
4 


40% less than any 
other way. Ex- 
pense from your 
state and return, 
Meals, Lodging, 
Sightseeing, In- 
struction, only 
$175 and up. Hotels 
or Camps. 


io 
teatler 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS ° 


Greater University of Tours, Drawer 1274, Oklahoma City, Okla.— Please send me FREE Illustrated Travel Book, 
college credit information and details on the ( ) Western Tour; ( ) Eastern Tour; ( ) Mexican Tours. 











ERMUDA’'S 
(Beach Hotell 


Elbow Beach offers the finest surf bathing 
in the world ... stay with us and you'll 
have it right at your door. Beautiful loca- 
tion, luxurious accommodations, attentive 
service and delicious cuisine. Rates from $7 
daily include meals. Golf... tennis... 
gay social life. FREE bus service to 
Hamilton. Teachers are invited to send for 
attractive and colorful literature. 
Apply to your 
LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 
our New York Office, 


61 E. 42nd Street (MUrray Hill 2-8442) 
or Harold Frith, Manager 
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How the Farmer Helps the 
Family 
(Continued from page 73) 


1. Tame. 
a) Cow. 
(1) Why a a farmer 
keep cows 
(2) Do all 
milk? 
(3) What kind of cow 
gives the richest milk? 
(4) What kind of cow 
gives the most milk? 
(5) How much milk does 
a cow give? 
(6) How does the farmer 
keep the milk clean? 
(7) What is meat from a 
cow called? 
b-n) Horse, mule, sheep, 
pig, turkey, chicken, dog, 
cat, rabbit, guinea hen, goat, 
duck, goose. 
. Wild. 
a—q) Rabbit, pheasant, musk- 
rat, small birds, skunk, duck, 
prairie dog, porcupine, goose, 
squirrel, coyote, deer, weasel, 
grouse, quail, beaver, bear. 
F, What does the farmer have to 
buy from other people? 
1. Drugs, medicine, and services 
of the doctor. 
a) What does it cost to call 
a doctor in the country? 
b) Can he come right away? 
2. Newspapers, telephone serv- 
ice, magazines, books. 
3. Lumber, cement, 
paint. 
4. Hardware—wire, nails, tools. 
5. Machinery—trucks, wagons, 
automobile, gasoline. 
6. Furniture. 
7. Dry goods, 
8. Foods not grown on the farm 
—sugar, coffee, tea. 
G. How do changes in the seasons 
produce changes in the lives of 
plants and animals? 
1. How do plants and animals 
get ready for winter? 
@) Why do insects, toads, 
and frogs become less abun- 
dant in the fall? 
b) How do some animals 
store food? 
¢) How do plants get ready 
for winter? 
2. How do they live through 
the winter? 
3. What happens to them dur- 
ing the spring, and summer? 
IX. Presentations by the committees. 
Day by day, and week by week, 
each committee gave reports about 
its work. After the committees had 
convinced the class and the teacher 
that they had all the information 
that they needed, they spent about 
two weeks preparing their final re- 
ports, which showed in some con- 
crete way that they had solved their 
problem. Each committee was al- 
lowed one whole afternoon for its 
report. The following ways of pre- 
senting the findings were used. 
A. Committees A and B worked 
together and built model farms on 
the floor. 
B. Committee C made scrapbooks 
showing farm machinery. Each 
child explained what several of the 
machines were used for. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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LLL LL Se IL ETNIES 


Take A Guided Tour Through 
Rockefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent ... because it saves 
time—shows you essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea- 
tures—gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Interesting... Entertaining... 
because guides are well-s ap well- 
trained, courteous, frien 


Guided Tours Include . . . visits 
to chief points of interest, including 
Radio City Music Hall, British Em- 
pire ition, La Maison Fran- 
caise, International Building, Center 
Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
70-story RCA Building. 

Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school parties of 10 or more, 70c; 
for groups of chi under 14, 35c. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Observation | - RCA Build- 
ing are equi 7 powerful 
telescopes. They s set superb view 
of New York City and environs. If 

ou wish to visit Roofs without tak- 
ing complete guided tour, regular 
charge 40c. § pr rates 

for parties 0; or more, 

dl ag T1 of children 

— STUDIO TOURS 

take you behind scenes 

at radio broadcasting — 

show you master con- 


trol room, how sound 
effects are a 


ed. Regular charge, 


~~ rates ser 10 10 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Y A RNS: FOR HAND KNITTING 
Finest tg Rate Prices, 
Samples, Satisfaction or 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 arena 62, ipest. E-4) NEW YORK CITY 








or 


MINIMUM RATE 


1200 rooms each with 
radio, private bath, (tub 
and shower) circulating 
ice water, servidors. 4 air- 
conditioned restaurants. 
Old Silvernails Tavern. 
Near large department 
stores, Holland Tunnel. 

B&O and 5th Ave. 

buses stop at door. 


i | Under Knott Management 
Alt HOTEL 
GOVERNOR 

CLINTON 


sist St. and 7th Ave 
New York 


OPPOSITE PENN. R._R. STATI N 
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Modern primary education 
has made tremendous ad- 
vances since the days of the 
little red schoolhouse. Today, 
educational authorities stress 
the important relationship 
between health and scholastic 
ability. Health-examinations 
have become routine. And 
health-instruction begins in 
the primary classes. 

You will find the Kellogg 
instruction aids of real value 
in teaching health to your 
class. These have been pre- 
pared by the Home Econom- 
ics Department of the Kellogg 
Company, and set forth, in 
an interesting manner, the 
basic habits of health. 


Every child loves Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies. When milk or 
cream is poured on these 
crunchy, toasted bubbles of 
rice, they snap, crackle and 
pop. Fine for breakfast, lunch 
or after-school snacks. And as 
a light supper, they promote 
restful slumber. 


Get your free copies of the 
Kellogg instruction aids. 
Write to Home Economics De- 

partment 204, Kel- 
logg Company, Battle 


So Creek, Michigan. 













How the Famer Helps 
the Family 


(Continued from page 74) 


C. Committee D gave two drama- 
tizations, “A Farm Family at 
Work,” and “How a Farm Family 
Plays.” 
D. Committee E dictated to the 
teacher a story entitled, “A Drink 
of Milk.” They also had scrap- 
books showing all the tame and 
wild animals. The use made of 
each animal was described. 

E. Committee F made a scrap- 

book showing many of the things 

a farmer has to buy. 

F. Committee G dictated to the 

teacher a series of stories which 

she printed on charts. 
X. Culminating activity. 

After each committee had given 
its final report, the class picked out 
the most interesting part from each, 
and an hour’s program was presented 
for the parents and another first 
grade. The problem was stated, and 
then each committee showed how 
they had helped to answer the main 
problem by finding an answer to the 
problem assigned to them. 

XI. Checks. 

The teacher had a large chart on 
which she checked each child as he 
developed the desired generalizations 
and behavior patterns. The final pres- 
entations and culminating activity 
were useful in checking the group on 
misconceptions, several of which had 
to be eradicated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Agnew, Kate E.; and Cobel, Mar- 
garet: Baby Animals on the Farm 
(World Book Co.). 

Aldredge, Edna M.; and McKee, Jessie 
Fulton: Wags and Woofie (Ginn). 

Bolenius, E. M.; and others: Animal 
Friends (Houghton Mifflin). 

Tom and Betty (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Dietz, E. Ethel Cox: Good Times on 
the Farm (Newson). 

Hardy, Marjorie: Sally and Billy in 
Spring (Wheeler). 

Wag and Puff (Wheeler). 

Huber, M. B.: Skags, the Milk Horse 
(American Book Co.). 

Hungerford, Florence: Dandie; the 








Tale of a Yellow Cat (Rand 
McNally). 
Lawson, Edith Wilhelmina: Pet 


Reader (Beckley-Cardy). 

Lisson, Albert C.; and others: Betty 
and Jack, “Happy Childhood 
Readers” (Owen). 

Martin, Cora A.: At Home, and Aft 
the Farm, “Real Life Readers” 
(Scribner). 

Minor, Ruby: 
Farm (Ginn). 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague: Here and 
Now Primer; Home from the 
Country (Dutton). 

Taylor, Frances Lilian: Adventures 
in Animal Land, “Adventures in 
Storyland” (Beckley-Cardy). 

Thompson, Mary Wolfe: My Grand- 
pa’s Farm (Stokes). 

Tippett, James S.: Singing Farmer 
(World Book Co.). 

Troxell, Eleanor: Pammy and His 
Friends (Scribner). 


AvutHor’s Note: Edna Turney and 
Elnora Davies of Sargent Consolidated 
School, Rio Grande County, Colorado, 
did the class work for this unit. 
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You'll need extra cash 
--- when your income stops 
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oin E.B.A. and be safe! 


SAFE against the financial burdens of disability—the hard- 
ship of reduced income. Membership in this Association 
provides you weekly benefits up to half a year for aii acci- 
dents, al] diseases, al] personal quarantine, even in vacations! 





This is a sound investment, complete in coverage, low in 
cost, free from unpleasant restrictions. 


Disability comes without warning! Prepare for it now! 
You'll feel safer and be safer in E. B. A. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION |} 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. | 


@ Please mail me, without obligations, a copy of your 
booklet on Income Protection. 





Name... 
For Teachers Only 
Founded in 1910 ee en a ae eee ee en 
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NONSPI 
KEEPS ITS 
PROMISES 


WE CAN'T MAKE HIM 
WHISPER 


a pix, NONSP!...THE 
SAFE DEODORANT, DOES 


PROMISE YOU LASTING 
PROTECTION 


® Once he speaks, Nonspi does promise 
to prevent a disaster from freezing words 
of endearment on his lips. Nonspi is a 
sure and safe anti-perspirant and deodor- 
ant... for underarm-moisture because: 


t. Nonspi has been pronounced entirely 
safe by highest medical authority. 


2. Nonspi can be used full strength by 
women whose delicate skin forces them to 
use deodorants half-strength, with only half- 
way results, 


3. Nonspi protection lasts from two to five 
days ...and you can depend on it. 


4. Nonspi’s siphon-top bottle prevents con- 
tamination. And there's no dripping or waste 
with this patented Nonspi applicator. 


Remember these four points when you're 
buying an anti-perspirant and deodor- 
ant. Protect your delicate gowns by 
stopping underarm moisture effectively 


The Small Pink Flower 


(Continued from page 30) 


WANDERER—What will you do 
with flowers if you find any? 

HEEDLESS GIRL—There is a party 
tonight, and I shall want a flower in 
my hair. Look—there is a pink one 
that will just match my dress! 
(Starts to pick flower.) 

WANDERER (rising and holding up 
hand to stop her)—When the party 
is over, the blossom will be withered 
and you will throw it away. No, 
my child, the pink flower is not for 
you. Wear a gay ribbon instead. 

(Heedless Girl goes sadly away. 
Wanderer sits down again.) 

(Enter Student.) 

STUDENT—All this dusty walk, 
and not a single flower to show for 
it! Good day, sir. May I sit beside 
you? I have been looking—why, 
here’s a splendid plant! (He reaches 
forward to pick the flower, but 
Wanderer stops him.) 

WANDERER—What will you do 
with the flower if you pick it? 

STUDENT—I shall take it home and 
study it under my microscope. 

WANDERER—Then you mean to 
pull it apart and let it fade? 

STUDENT—But I shall write all 
about it in this book of mine, and 
then everyone can read exactly what 
sort of flower it is. 

WANDERER—If you must write, 
then tell of the beauty of the coun- 
try, so that many may come and en- 
joy the blossom. (Lays friendly hand 
on student’s shoulder. Student goes 
sadly away.) 

(Enter Fair Lady.) 

FAIR LADY—What a lovely spot! 
I must sit here and read a while as a 
happy ending to my afternoon out 
of doors. If I could only take some- 
thing with me as a reminder of this 
perfect day! (Spies the flower and 
starts toward it.) The very thing! 
Pil . . . . (Starts to pick the 
flower, but Wanderer stops ber.) 

WANDERER—What will you do 
with the flower if you pick it? 

FAIR LADY—I shall put it in my 
book and press it. Then whenever I 
see the pressed flower I shall remem- 
ber this afternoon. 

WANDERER—If you press it you 
will have nothing but some dry 
brown petals. Shut your eyes a mo- 
ment. You know how pink the small 
flower is, and how it nestles in its 
green leaves. Take that picture away 
with you, and leave the blossom! 

FAIR LADY—You are right. It is 
much better here than hidden in a 
book. (Stoops for a moment and 





THE STEVEN 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 





DINE SMART --- THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 

















91000 in cash Pri 


a 


For Letters of Not More Than 500 Words on the Subject 
“Where I Want to Go on My Vacation, and Why” 


HT IN THE new 1936 Travel Con- 
test of THe INstructToR, more 
than 100 prizes are offered: 


First Prize $200 
Second Prize $100 
Third Prize $ 50 
Fifty Prizes of $10 Each 
Fifty Prizes of $ 3 Each 


This is an attractive contest be- 
cause it is simple and because it is 


Blank °?*" '¢ anyone actively engaged in 


educational work as a profession. 


All we ask is a brief letter telling 
us, as you might tell any friend, 


where you would most like to tray 
el, and the reasons for your choice. 

You can write this letter any time 
between now and June; but be sure 
to cut out the Entry Blank now, fill 
in with the desired information, 
and send to us, in an envelope or 
pasted on the back of a post card. 
As soon as we hear from you, we 
will send full details. 

When writing to us, address as 
follows: 


Travel Contest Editor, 
The Instructor, 
Dansville, New York 


and safely. Insist on genuine Nonspi... 
35c and 60c a bottle at all drug and 
department stores. 


touches the flower; then leaves.) 

(Enter Artist.) 

ARTIST—Good day, sir! Isn’t this 
a clever picture I made of the old 
castle? (Shows water color to Wan- 
derer.) Now if I can find a few 
flowers, I can take them home and 
paint them at my leisure. (Looks 
about.) This plant is small, but it 
will make a water color. (Sfarts to 
pick it.) 

WANDERER (stopping him)—Aft- 
er you have painted your picture, 
what will you do with the flower? 

ARTIST—Throw it away, most like- 


’ aay ~ ~ ieee 
ly. It won’t be fresh long. 
N O N 5 Pp I WANDERER—How many will see 
ase es 


ENTRY BLANK — 1936 instrucToR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Travet Contest Eprtor, THe Instructor, Dansvitte, New York: 
Please enter me in your 1936 Travel Contest. I should like to travel 





this year, and will send my short Contest letter so as to reach you not later than 
June 15, telling why this is my choice. Kindly send me full details. 


ee RE Bee 


Full Address... 





Teaching Position, Name of School, and Place_____- 


your picture? 
| (Continued on page 77) 
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’ Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


fect MAY Teachers who are continually 
ES on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot-comfort. 
Each morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing powder 
for the feet, into the shoes, and prevent 
& the annoyance of tired, aching, sore and 
8 perspiring feet. It makes stockings wear 
: longer, too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 
for your pupils 


be Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
; al Send for these attractive Walking Dolls. 

i Each of your pupils may have one for 
use either at school or at home. Send 
coupon below now. 


 _ Allen's 
-\Foot-Ease 


————— eet Cts 
T1-4-36 

Allen's Foot=-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Please send FREE, Walking Dolls for.—.___ 





pupils. I enclose 10-cent { Stamp} to cover cost 
of mailing. 

Name. 

Address 














MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY — SWEDEN — RUSSIA 





Gateway Escorted—All Expense 
EDUCATIONAL TOU 


A series of brilliant escorted tours, com- 
bining better class travel with economy. 


England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
Steamer. 
$296. 








% on Steamer - 
i 38 DAY EUROPEAN -MEDITERRANEAN 
- $412—All Expense Tourist Class to Europe. 
5 Azores, Algiers, Italy, Dolomites, Swit- 
‘ zerland, ine Passes, Paris, London, 
& 49 DAY RUSSIA- NORTHERN EUROPE 


m, Finland, Russia, 







OVER 100 ESCORTED TOURS 


tours, didly arranged, and vary- 

ing in rates ‘and departures to ft everv purse. 
Over 60 Years of Experience. Gateway Tours have 
been sold by more than 300 Leading Travel Agents. 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York 


OR YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 


B wick- 
MUSIC LOVERS: $2, Bsunswie 


the world’s finest recorded music. 50c 

r ) and 75¢ per record. Regular price $1.50 
4 and $2.00. The Symphonies, Chamber 
Music, Operas, of BACH, WAGNER, 
BEETHOVEN,SCHUBERT, 

) BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders sent any- 
where. Complete Catalog “11” on re- 
quest; Also Victor and Columbia 


Records, cE 
111£.14thSt., | New York City 


@EUROPE 


ive all exp tours $325 to $595 

four to eight weeks. Excellent hotels. Tourist class 

in modern Ocean Liners. Send for booklet NOW. 
Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 

260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 

































Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 
Steady Government Job, paying $105 — $175 month to 
Start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 
Positions you are qualified for. No obligations. 


Tite i ediately. 
Instruction Service, Dept. 145, St. Louls, Mo. 





The Small Pink Flower 


(Continued from page 76) 


ARTIst—Only a few. Some rich 
man may buy it and hang it in his 
home. 

WANDERER—If you take the flow- 
er it will be withered in a day, but 
left alone it will bloom all summer. 
Sit here and paint it. 

ARTIsT—A far better plan, good 
sir. I'll do as you suggest. (Sits 
down and begins to paint.) 

(Enter Gardener, rake over shoul- 
der, whistling merrily. He tips bis 
hat at sight of Wanderer.) 

WANDERER—You have a merry 
whistle, my lad. 

GARDENER—Why not, sir? The 
gardens I care for are growing well, 
and my own flowers at home will 
take a prize at the fair, I know. I 
have foxglove and candytuft . 

(Stops at sight of the pink 
flower.) What is this wild flower? I 
never saw one like it before. I'll take 
the plant and put it in my own gar- 
den. My neighbor, Carl, will have 
nothing half so pretty. 
dig the plant, but Wanderer stops 
him.) 

WANDERER—Where is your gar- 
den? 

GARDENER—Up that lane. 

WANDERER—Do many people pass 
your way? 

GARDENER—No, they ride on the 
highroad. 

WANDERER—But all who pass this 
bit of woods can see this little plant. 
Why take it away to your garden? 
You have flowers in plenty. Leave 
this one for the travelers to enjoy. 

GARDENER—I was selfish, I admit. 
Come by my cottage, and I'll give 
you some Canterbury bells. Good 
day, sir. (Touches hat as he leaves.) 

(Artist has finished his sketch, and 
goes off with Gardener.) 

WANDERER—Of all those who have 
passed, none deserved you, little flow- 
er. One would have tossed you away 
as she left the dance, another would 
have crushed you in a book. The 
artist would have cast you aside after 
he had painted you, and the student 
would have torn you all apart and 
peered at you through his micro- 
scope. The gardener wanted you in 
his garden so that he would have a 
finer flower than his neighbor. 

(Enter Child.) 

cHILD—Good day, sir! (Curtsies.) 
Are there any flowers here? I’ve been 
such a long way from home, and I 
haven't found any. Oh—there is a 
lovely one! (Goes toward the pink 
flower, but Wanderer stops her.) 

WANDERER—Why do you pick the 
flower? It will only wither in your 
warm hand. 

cHiLD—Oh, no, sir! I'll hurry 
home, and put it in water. My moth- 
er cannot walk about to see the flow- 
ers growing, so I carry them home to 
her. When she wakes, this pink 
flower will be on the little table by 
her bed, and I'll tell her how cool 
and green it is where it grew. 

WANDERER (stooping to pick the 
flower)—Do you hear, little flower? 
At last someone has come who does 
not think of herself! Go with her, 
pink blossom, for in the hand of love 
you cannot fade; in the eyes of love 
you will bloom forever! (Hands 


flower to Child.) 
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(A) 
A Kickernick GIRDLETTE curved in front 
so your panties will really fit over it. 
Run-resist-—Two-way stretch ““Lastex”’— 
Inviz-a-Grips. 14 or 16 inch 
lengths. 


(B) 


A Kickernick Uplift BRASSIERE with 
““Elast-O-Link”’ fastener. (if you don’t wear 
a BRASSIERE TOP SLIP.) 


(C) 
A Kickernick “In be- 
tween.” Its exclusive body 
fitting features make it very 
flattering and comfortable. 
Run-resist Wonder-Bar 
Tricot. 


(D) 
A Kickernick BRASSIERE TOP SLIP 
that really uplifts the bust—Reenforced 
Bodice—'‘Lastex’’ across back— 
Shadow proof — Deep hem. 
Run-resist Wonder-Bar 
Tricot. 





A Kickernick Built- | }| 
up Shoulder SLIP--- | | | 
Form Fitting---Deep ~pr 
hem---Shadow proof 

---Run resist Trico- 
suede. Sizes 32 to 

50. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS :- - - 


Kickernicks are known the country over for their famous body-fitting features. 
No matter what position your body may assume, the patented construction of 
a Kickernick will provide adequate freedom without the slightest indication of 
a wrinkle or a bulge. 





Sold only through retail stores ° 
WINGET KICKERNICK COMPANY 





y 2 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA | 
Value a product by the Integrity and Honor of its maker 
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VACATION 


AIR- CON DITIONED COMFORT 


On the North Coast Limited 


YELLOWSTONE PARK + PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
N. E. A. CONVENTION AT PORTLAND 
DUDE RANCHES + CANADIAN ROCKIES 
CALIFORNIA + ALASKA 


Northern Pacific's new pictorial album, ' ‘WEST, "’ graphically por- 
trays the charm of Western America. If you're interested in a trip 
by train, send for a free copy. It's full of vacation suggestions. 


Mail a letter or send the coupon to 


E. E. NELSON, 238 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


( ) I plan to attend the Portland Convention 


( ) Iam interested in a Western trip to 





( ) Escorted, All-Expense Tour ( ) Independent trip 





Route of the Address 


Hic-~Conditioned NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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Road Through the Trees No. 54 


Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day 


Covers in Full Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors 


STYLE “A” BOOKLET—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 5% x 3% inches with cover 
of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of the designs shown above will appear in 
colors. Inside there are eight pages on two of which will be printed the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and 
pupils. The other six pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. The booklet is 
daintily tied with a silk cord. A photograph of the teacher, pupils or school will be mount- 
ed in a panel on the inside of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or 
less, $1.75. Additional booklets ordered af same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 
10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 


STYLE “B” BOOKLET—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: Same as Style “A” except that 
in place of the special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in which the teacher may 
write the date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or 
have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. Price with photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each. Price without photograph: 
Se each in any quantity. 


When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 
the entire lot. Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 
at no additional charge. A sample souvenir and literature describing our entire 
line of souvenirs will be sent upon receipt of three cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. Then give 
name and number of each cover design selected and state how many booklets you wish made up in 
each design For special praaing write plainly or print the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils just as you want them to appear 
on the souvenirs As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 
pe is desired on the souvenirs, send us any good kodak print or other photograph of 
yourself or schoo! securely wrapped and with your name and address on back. ‘erfect reproduction 
guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. Full remittance must accompany order. Send 
money order, bank draft, or currency, registered 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Here Lived Makers of 
History and Literature 


(Continued from page 72) 


The heat in Washington is terrific, 
but, as all good Americans who can 
should do, we have visited the White 
House, the Capitol, the Smithsonian, 
the Library of Congress, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Cathedral on 
Mount St. Alban, in which Woodrow 
Wilson is buried, Arlington, Alex- 
andria, and Mount Vernon. No won- 
der Washington refused a third term 
as president! A king would trade his 
throne for that view from the front 
porch at Mount Vernon. 


Richmond, Virginia 
Judged by the number of memo- 
rials, Poe would be our greatest 
American writer. At least, that is 
the impression we have gained on 
this trip. Here in Richmond he 
shares honors with Southern heroes. 
Richmond is an attractive city 
where the Old South still lives and 
where first things are placed first. 
The Confederate Museum (the home 
of Jefferson Davis when he was pres- 
ident of the Confederacy) delights a 
Southerner, and St. John’s Church, 
in which Patrick Henry delivered his 
famous “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” makes any American’s heart 
beat quicker. 


Roanoke, Virginia 

Anybody possessing the cleverness 
Thomas Jefferson exhibited in the ar- 
rangements of Monticello deserved 
to be president of the United States. 
What a pity he did not have electric- 
ity! If he had had it, I am sure his 
famous double-faced clock would tell 
months, years, temperature, and bar- 
ometric pressure as well as time and 
the day. No one but Jefferson would 
have planned a serpentine wall at the 
University of Virginia, the Alma 
Mater of Poe and Wilson, whose 
rooms we visited. 

I was amazed to find the skeleton 
of Traveler displayed in the Lee Mu- 
seum at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington. The bones of the 
gallant horse deserve rest, and Lee 
would surely have insisted on such a 
disposition. Somehow the incon- 
gruity of this sight overshadows the 
beauty of Valentine’s recumbent Lee. 

The Natural Bridge takes its place 
beside other inspiring sights as a ser- 
mon in stone fit for any Sabbath. Its 
majesty and beauty far surpassed my 
expectations. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


This is station E N D broadcast- 
ing the final episodes of a marvelous 
month. We spent last night in 
Knoxville and drove out this morn- 
ing to see Norris Dam, which is go- 
ing to revolutionize the power situa- 
tion for an immense area. 

Our stop this afternoon at The 
Hermitage, the home of Andrew 
Jackson, reminded us that all the 
beautiful things were not far away. 

I am a veteran busser now. Minor 
inconveniences on the long trip have 
come to seem very trivial in compar- 
ison with the joys the experience has 
brought. It’s been well worth while, 
every bit of it. If you don’t believe 
me, try it yourself next summer. 





Re hve 000 Miles 295- 


Visit 5 of the world's most interesting 
countries...many fascinating cities on 
luxurious, newly decorated liners... 
unexcelled service... wonderful Scan- 

dinavian and American food. An un- 
equalled travel bargain. 


See your travel agent or write 
direct to 





AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, N.Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Philc., Pa. 











ROAD MAPS 


for your motor trip! 


Also Illustrated Travel Books 
ond Hotel & Camp Directories! 


Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 20 DENVER, COLORADO 








ENTIRE $ 1 4 y NO 
fone h-@ EXTRAS 
Itinerary includes 
Texas Centennial Los_ Angeles San Franciseo 
San Antonio Hollywood Portland 
Old Mexico California’s Big Trees Seattle 
Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean—vVancouver’s Golden 
Jubilee—Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Pullman—Sight 
seeing—Handling of Baggage-—in brief everything. 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain last 
summer. Parties leave Chicago 

June 21—July 5—July 19— August 2—August 19 





June 21 departure permits you to attend N.E.A. 
CONVEN TION at Portland. Special reduction 
on this trip for parties of two or more..., 
ask for organizer’s plan. 











Write today for descriptive pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 


Mothersills 


Guarantees A ‘Pertect 








MUS] LOVERS — ret recordain 
the enone 50c & T5c bed 


(value $1.50 & $2). 
Symphonies, Chamber Mf Music, Operas, etc., of na 
E SHOP, 


Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
RS 
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Big 
ALUES 


ACATION 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bargain fares to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Portland, Ore., 
and the most fascinating scenic 
wonderlands of the West. 
**‘North Western’? makes it 
possible to go one way and re- 
turn another without extra cost, 
and a great fleet of trains fur- 
nish air-conditioned comfort. 
“North Western” offers you a 
wide variety of vacations, near 
and far, and will gladly help 

















NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan. 
An empire of sparkling lakes and 
vivid, fragrant forest—only afew 
hours from Chicago. Excellent 
moderately priced accommoda- 
tions. Round trip fares from Chicago as 
low as $8.90. 8 and 15-Day All-Expense 
Trips at Low Cost. 


COLORADO 


The sublime Rockies—maijestic 
snow capped peaks that seem to 


enjoyment for the least money. 
BLACK HILLS so.om 

$0. DAKOTA 

a Nearest, newest, most romantic 

tain being sculptured into the 

._ world’s mightiest memorial. 

Glorious climate. Round trip from Chica- 

ie 
ll pierce the sky. Round trip fare 
from Chicago as low as $27.50. 


land of rugged mountain beauty. 
go as low as $23.30. Money-Saving Ali- 
Af YELLOWSTONE 










you plan to get the most travel 
Magnificent scenery. See a moun- 

Expense Tours. 
The most amazing group of 


4 natural wonders and beauties in 
the world. Round trip fare from 






Chicago as low as $46.95. 
1: ZION-BRYCE- 
‘AR GRAND CANYON 
Unbelievable rock formations, 

gorgeously colored. Round trip 

{R73 San Francisco, meeting place of 
* travelers from the seven seas— 

Los Angeles, fascinating land of 

e-believe — the Fair at San 

Diego — embowered in tropic 

verdure with a back drop of snow 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

The N. E. A. June 

27-July 2, at Ore., the 

ALASKA 

A low priced side trip. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Banff-Lake Louise. Going to or 

returning from the Pacific Coast, 
at no extra cost. 


rail fare from Chicago to Cedar 
capped mountains. Round trip fare from 
city of roses, ringed about by 

{ 2462 
CHICAGO NORTH WESTERN RY. 
Gp = 


City, Utah, as low as $48.25. 
Chicago as low as $57.35. 
majestic peaks. Round trip from 
= Rule of the 














CALIFORNIA 
OE 
* 
Chicago as low as $57.35. 


_ 


O Also tell me aboutEscorted All-ExpenseTours. | 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee el 


! 
R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager, ! 
; Gicwgo & North Western Ry., ! 
; 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 1 
I Please send me information about .....-- ; 
| menoneepuneindiaeemnennanninainnetil 
ee ee RB, rae i 
$ Mitel ...-<caestneniniininencecedenneit ; 
_. eae ee SS... iideibbtnnesen ! 
! 
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Tropical Adventure 


(Continued from Plate XVI) 


almost every color one could imagine, 
and nearly all of them topped by 
sparkling red-tiled roofs. The bright 
green of the trees, together with the 
gorgeous tropical flowers, made one 
of the most beautiful settings con- 
ceivable for a city. 

When we reached the city proper, 
we parked the car and walked to see 
some of the places that Pedro had 
chosen as being most worth while. 
The Opera House is a building that 
would compare favorably with a sim- 
ilar structure in one of our own large 
cities. When we resumed our walk, 
after stopping at a sidewalk café for 
a cool drink, we went to the market- 
place. Along the tiled walks of the 
market square were many venders 
with wares hung around their shoul- 
ders. There were rows of bird cages 
holding small and large tropical birds. 
In the center were masses of flowers 
—none of which I had ever seen be- 
fore. The boys took me to a funny 
little shoe shop, where I was fitted 
with a pair of “alpargatas” (slip- 
pers). The natives wear these for 
shoes, and the better class sometimes 
use them on the way to and from the 
beach. Then nothing would do but 
that I must have a sombrero! 

Bolivar Square was another fairy- 
land of color, with tiled walks under- 
foot. Simon Bolivar, you no doubt 
know, is a national hero with the 
Venezuelans, as George Washington 
is with us. He is commemorated in 
many ways as their liberator. The 
money is based on the “bolivar,” one 
bolivar being equal to about 27 or 28 
cents of our money. We visited the 
Capitol, the University of Caracas, 
and the ancient Cathedral, whose al- 
tars gleamed with gold. I met many 
of Pedro’s friends, some of whom 
could understand no English, and 
some of whom had been educated in 
the United States and in England. 

At Pedro’s home we had a delicious 
luncheon of native Venezuelan dishes. 
Pedro’s mother showed me around 
with a great deal of pride. I hated 
to part from this charming family 
when the time came to leave. 

Puerto Cabello, port for Valencia, 
was only an overnight journey from 
La Guaira. To reach Valencia, a 
very Spanish-appearing inland town, 
we took another trip up the moun- 
tains. 

The next morning we were in 
Willemstad, capital city of Curacao, 
an island in the Dutch West Indies 
about forty miles off the coast of 
Venezuela. We stayed there two 
days, while our ship took on cargo. 
Curacao is a free port, so that things 
were cheap and we spent much of 
our time shopping. I bought per- 
fume, linen, and lovely Chinese robes 
and pajamas. One afternoon we went 
swimming at the famous Jan Thiel 
Beach. I was fascinated with the 
quaintly Dutch aspect of Willemstad. 








OFFERED: $250 FOR 
MISSING LAST LINE 


If you will turn to Page 6, you will find a most 
interesting contest, one that you will want to enter 
just for the fun of it. But everyone who enters 
gets a worth-while gift and acknowledgment of 


1 | entry, besides the chance to win one of 58 cash 


prizes. Besure to look for the important clues in 
TUMS advertisement on Page 6, 
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ESIDES summer courses in 
your choice of colleges and uni- 
versities, Southern California 
offers many other unusual op- 

portunities for study andimprovement. 
For example: Huntington Library 
and Art Galleries, with immortal “Blue 
Boy,” “Pinkie” and other priceless 
works; Mt. Wilson Observatory, the 
world’s largest telescope; Griffith Plan- 
etarium; Los Angeles Museum’s pre- 
historic skeletons and Indian relics; 
century-old Spanish Missions; Holly- 
wood Bowl “Symphonies Under the 
Stars”; Caltech’s famed laboratories; 
Catalina Island’s submarine gardens. 


But, after all, summer is vacation 
time, so let’s consider the varied pleas- 
ure resources of Los Angeles County 
and its environs: mountains (including 
the nation’s highest, Mt. Whitney) 
with snow peaks, a glacier, lakes and 
streams...ocean, with broad, sandy 
beaches, pleasure islands, deep-sea fish- 
ing, swimming, sailing, surf-boarding 
++.evening gaiety in Hollywood with 
interesting celebrities from every- 
where, at premieres, previews, cafes, 
night clubs... sports of every variety 
«+. Clear, rainless days... a summer 
average temperature of only 69.4°... 
charming cities like Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Po- 
mona, Glendale, and interesting oil 
fields, orange groves and harbor. 


Southern California is just over- 
night, even from New York, by plane, 
3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage, 
2 weeks by boat via Panama. Costs 


Ry . 
here, without the “peak prices” of 
many short-season resorts, are 18% 
under the U. S. average, which will 
just about save your travel expense. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide book 
—widely acclaimed by travel experts— 
plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc... authentic facts available 
only through this non-profit, commu- 
nity organization. Coupon brings it 
FREE by return mail. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


geescecses MAIL COUPON TODAY sesesceece 
All-Year Club of Southern California, : 
Dept. 4-R, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free routing by [7 auto, 
CO) rail, (2) plane, [] bus, () steamship. Also 
send free booklets about counties checked: 

Los Angeles, [~) Santa Barbara, [) Orange, 

Inyo, Riverside, [) San Diego, [) Ven- 





tura, (-] San Bernardino, ["] Kern, [1] Imperial. 
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The New Primary 


Curriculum 


(Continued from page 20) 


ZN INT IP WY 15 RP, 1. How shall we improve living 
conditions? 
Hi bett tisf 
THE HEART cut fundemeatal news? 
b) H ° 
OF THE Fi Rs Af avorite Routes 
c) How can we improve our ty ME <I co 


health? To get the utmost pl f min | 
0 ge e utmost pleasure irom every 
— d) How can we lengthen the ute of your Menicen Sdventnsmaadll 


“ “ span of life? you come one route and return rr gy 
RUN-OF-THE-SHIP 2. How shall Wwe get better con- 1 Easterners may come via natneal Sen 
ON THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET trol of the forces of nature? 


e Luis Potosi and Queretaro returning via old 
Guanajuato and El Paso, or vice versa. 
Few but experienced travelers realize that a) How can we use natural re- ° Westerners like to come via NOGALES, 
the great port of Antwerp is the very heart sources wisely? omit ae 
of Continental Europe...within few hours dis- b) How can we get the most 


tance by fas? express of the gay capitals ‘ , 3 es ee yey ee oie _— by EL PASO, 
and vacation spots. (Only four and a half from the soil, from available e returning by Laredo, or the opposite. 


hours from Paris.) And water power, etc.? Fer From TOURIST THRONGS 
experienced travelers TO EUROPE c) How can we control insects, Remember the Mexico you'll enjoy most, the real Mexico, 
/ is far from auto roads and tourist throngs, but i ernight 

ec diem en ROUND TRIP disease, etc.? by rail from Mexico City. Ask your ona pont to ieee 
eee vileges, ac- e side-trips to lovely Uruapan, Lake Patzcuaro, thrilling 
commodations,cuisine and en 3. How shall we co-operate with | Oaxaca, verdant Jalapa, etc., ete. He will gladlv malt 


the downright good time there others for the good of all? reservations for you. Write for new folder 42. 


isto be hadin ONE-CLASS-RUN- a How can we hel one an- Send = in temps oF coin for beautiful 
OF-THE-SHIP travel. ) Pp seven -color pictorial map of Mexico. 


ienedietiieeeatecuesdt om other in the family? NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


ervationson theArnoldBernstein-Red | TOURIST CLASS b) How can we help one an- | Alamo National Building San Antonio, Texs 
Star Lines. Sotakeatip from thesmart 


crowd. Be modern, BookearlyforAnt- | BRING YOUR other in the community? tM " 

were. Write for booklet TI. CAR c) How can we plan and carry F, in > 4( de) $ 4 
ARNOLD bemstent Une — gaan out projects for the use of nat- 

ANTWERP—March 14, 28. April ll, 25 135 ural resources? 

ANTWERP March 7, 21 Aecil a 18 ROUND TRIP d ) How can we devise and use 

new machines? 

e) How can we co-operate in 

an effective use of our time? 

f) How can we improve our 

methods of producing and dis- 

tributing our products? 

g) How can we improve our ONLY TWO HOURS FROM VIENNA 

methods of communication and AND WELL WORTH A VISIT 


transportation? Worth it for the mountain air, 3500 feet 
4) How can we change our so- up in the beautiful Austrian Alps, and for 
cial institutions (economic, po- the luxurious facilities of the Grand Hotel 


litical, educational, recreational ) Panhans. Superb golf, tennis, swimming, 


. motoring . . . incomparable cuisine and 
" to secure a better social order? brilliont socio! life. . © 
4. How shall we adapt ourselves Moderate rates, American or European plan 
j + 
































to those forces which we cannot Ask your TRAVEL AGENT to include Se 
in your itinerary. Information and attrac 


| control? literature from your agent or J. F. Giles, U.S 


NOW THAT | KNOW WHERE THE. a) What crops has nature fitted Representative, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 


CHickering 4-3269. 


MONEY IS COMING FROM...' our district to raise? 


b) What groups of people are 


“It’s so helpful and stimulating to visit other parts | trying to raise the same crops 
of the country and other countries, too. It not only | that we are? 
freshens me up but has a practical educational c) What markets are they sup- 
value that I pass on in interesting talks to my pu- plying? 
pils. I haven’t got away for three summers but I’m d) Are they more favorably sit- Gia 
planning a wonderful vacation for this summer now uated than we are? S 
that I know where the money is coming from.” A ’ lled by th 

Thousands of teachers will, like this young lady, . v3 mg nerveres : ines 
get the money from Household to supplement their will of the majority: : SEMMERING-AUSTRI 
own savings for summer school, travel, or a much 5. How gs Mate ae better in- 
needed vacation. This summer will never come ternational relations: 
again! Happy days are waiting—new scenes, new a) How can we eliminate wars? ia U Fe oO Pp ia 1 936 
thrills, romance! No embarrassment or red tape b) How can we foster interna- | Annual Study Groups to European Universities 
in borrowing from Household for vacation needs. : rstanding? Combine pleasure with profit. Receive creditat 

tional unde g | 7 

Mail this coupon TODAY! your American university for work done abroad. 


c) How can we develop inter- Unexcelled Travel Tours throughout Europe, 
national courts? including Olympic Games. 


. Q For complete information write 
Steps 6. How can we best provide fo: W. M. BRISCOE, Head of the Dept. of French 


an expression of the spiritual im- Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
pulse? 


a) How can we remove the WANT A 1936 GOV’T JOB? 


negative factors of ignorance 


and superstition? Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
= I want a number of teachers to qualify for Big Pay 
b) How can we make this im U.S. Government Jobs. Because of your education 


pulse contribute to the fullest you have a big advantage. If you are interested 
ist STEP—Cut or tear out cow 2nd STEP—Read over the bro- | 3rd STEP—Your check! And it’s . ‘ i - 
beiow. Fill in the blanks. Mail to | chure and the complete informa- | for the full amount of the loan you development of personality? and sincere, write immediately to Franklin Inst- 


Household Finance Corporation, | tion we send you. Fill in applica- | requested. Noadvancedeductions. H ems i i i tute, Dept. H245, Rochester, N. Y., for sample 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | tion blank, Mail to Household. | Your vacation problem solved. With these probl in mind it coaching tests, list of positions, and full particular. 


eee ee ee | will be possible for the teacher so to e 
HOUSEHOLD p Maple Pitan Crpenticn guide the children that the experi- 


FINANCE CORPORATION , Room 3061-D—919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | ences which they have will contrib- TEACHERS WANTED 





























AND SUBSIDIARIES Bee eae ee care oplitation blenks for | ute to the definite ends which she 


Loans made to teachers only in the following states: © Joans. I understand that this inquiry does not obli- has in mind—the formation of cer- Experienced upper grade and high school 
Illinois Massachusetts New York 1 gate me to borrow or put me to any expense. = hchowt teachers to introduce high-grade single volume 
Indiana Michigan Ohio tain avior patterns. educational reference work. Remuneration 
lowa Missouri Ny mee Just what is a behavior pattern? || 4aily in proportion to sales. 
oe oe ae West Virginia At least the following three elements a... FRONTIER PRESS oa 
aryla > . isconsin . Bidg. Buffalo. 
a nes nat J (Continued on page 81) - . 
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HAVAN 


ROUND TRIP IN 
12 DAYS 


Sf 


VISIT gay Havana... the 

world famed Panama Canal 

.. La Ceiba, Honduras and 

Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua 

interesting tropical ports 

. in one comprehensive 
12 day cruise. 
+ 


STEAMER used as hotel 
in all ports of call. Sight- 
seeing trips arranged. Plan 
now to take this delightful 
vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday 
from New Orleans. 
« 


MINIMUM RATE $97.50 
effective March 25th. 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature and low summer 
rates 
. 
OR VISIT 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 


12 DAYS — ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP - - - $125.00 


Sallings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





ae o 


Q Sranparp Frurr & Steamsuip Co. 





New Orleans, La. 

I am interested in the 
() Havana-Panama Trip 
(] Mexico City Trip 


Please send me free illustrated liter- 
ature, 


Name___ 
Address__. 


Town or City Dietes 1c. 











The New Primary 
Curriculum 


(Continued from page 80) 


are present: (1) the generalization 
(a conclusion based upon repeated 
observations) which furnishes the 
pattern which may be used; (2) the 
emotionalized attitude which deter- 
mines whether one uses the general- 
ization; (3) any related skills which 
are necessary for making the reac- 
tion. In a behavior pattern developed 
in connection with any content ex- 
perience, the generalization is the ele- 
ment which is stressed; but in those 
which have to do with leisure time, 
the attitude should be predominant. 


@ WHAT are the generalizations 
which primary children should 
be able to use in their daily life? The 
writer has found the following gen- 
eralizations useful in helping children 
solve the major problems listed above. 
1. Each member of the family 
must help make the home a pleasant 
place in which to live. 

2. The family must have help in 
satisfying its needs. 

3. Some families in other places 
are not able to satisfy their needs as 
well as we can. 

4. The physical environment of 
the district in which one lives is the 
major influence which determines 
what kind of work people do, and 
how well their needs are satisfied. 

It is useless for anyone to under- 
stand generalizations unless one uses 
them, that is, forms behavior pat- 
terns in which they are used. For 
example, the following are some be- 
havior patterns which should be de- 
veloped from the first generalization 
given above. 

1. The habit of being considerate 
of other members of the family. 

2. The habit of being neat and or- 
derly about the home. 

3. The habit of doing things to 
make Father comfortable. 

4. The habit of helping Mother. 

5. The habit of being kind to 


younger children. 


B® NOT until the teacher has faced 

all these questions is she ready to 
make any decision about a choice of 
unit problems. In most of the rural 
sections the primary teachers are still 
free to choose which units they wish 
to develop. In the cities formal 
courses of study are being adopted 
so that the teacher’s choice is becom- 
ing restricted. However, the better 
coufses of study suggest that the 
teacher allow the children to choose 
their own problems, provided they 
stay within certain broad fields of 
content. 

For the last ten years the writer 
has been trying out various units in 
the different elementary grades. On 
page 15 of the March 1934 issue of 
THe Instructor he tells why the 
units listed below were chosen. Of 
course, someone else may have worked 
out another set of equal value. There 
cannot be any one course of study 
for all children everywhere. How- 
ever, the writer knows that the units 
listed below have actually been used 
by teachers to develop the outcomes 
listed above. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Plan Now for a Cruise to the 


WEST INDIES 
#e GARIBBEAN 


aud SOUTH AMERICA 


ISIT the magic ports of the Carib- 

bean ... Cuba... Jamaica... 
Colombia ... Panama .. . Costa Rica. 
You'll find all these and others included 
in the extensive itineraries of Great 
White Fleet Guest Cruises. On trim, 
white ships you'll enjoy the company of 
charming shipmates, famous intimate 
personalized service that makes you an 
honored guest, and all outside state- 
rooms, mechanical ventilation, outdoor 
swimming pools and dance orchestras. 
And you'll explore colorful ports under 
expert guidance. 


HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. |., PANAMA 
CANAL, COSTA RICA ... 17 DAYS 
Every Thursday. Ample time to § 

nae ee ly 180 up 


Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica's mountain capital. 


JAMAICA, post we SO. AM., 


PANAMA CANAL sce DAYS 

Ev. Saturda ie ag Ki 

con, Daeaion, bw 4, Kine +1 75 

—— Zone ad al | paste in up 
lombia, South A . Puerto Colom- 





Cartagena, 
bie (Barranquilla) and Senta Marta. 
ALL EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR. 11DAYS 


Every Saturday. Including ac- $135 
up 


tions at Myrtle Bank 
Hotel ‘and sightseeing tour of 
and the famous Castleton Gardens. 


the city 


Send for folder describing these and other 
Great White Fleet Cruises. 
+ 


Similar 
bey = Cruises” 


om WHITE 


Los Angeles 
and 
San Francisco. 


+ 


FLEET 


For in, literature or reservations apply 
Authorized Travel Agency or United Fruit Co. 
Pier 3, North River or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














Re-Live the 
Days of 
Gold Rush Thrills! 


Sail up the mountain-flanked, 
smooth Inside Passage on 
Princess liners. Enjoy worid- 
experienced Canadian Pacific 
service. See Alert Bay ... 
totem poles, Indian life! Alas- 
kan ports where “old-timers” 
struggled for gold. Mile-wide 
Taku Glacier... Skagway... 
with giant flowers. Only 
Canadian Pacific sailings en- 
able you to visit Whitehorse 
and beautiful Lake Atlin on 
low-cost, all-expense tours. Go 
this summer! Make reserva- 
tions early. 


2,000 miles via sheltered Inside Passage 

. on fine Princess liners with marvelous 
meals, dancing, deck sports. From Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver. Meals and 9 0 


berth inclutled mies at Skagway. 

9 days . » As low as 

Special 11-DR8¥ CRUISES 
On Princess Charlotte leaving Vancouver 
June 24 and July 29. To Sitka, Skagway, in- 
cluding calls at Alert Bay, Ocean Falls, and 
other interesting ports. 2 days at Skagway 
for side trips. Fare includes passage from 
Seattle, Victoria or Vancouver. Meals and 


berth included t at Skagway. 
ln ee 


11 fascinating days 





SEE BANFF IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Low summer round trip fares to Pacific Coast 
Ports. Include the Canadian Rockies enroute. 
VancouverGolden Jubilee, July ist—September 
7th. 10 Weeks of Festival, Sport and Fun. 


VISIT CANADA—YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


OC, f adia ufrcif ic 
Apply Travel Agent —or Canadian Pacific Offices, including: 
.CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 

CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. MINNEAPOLIS 
ATLANTA 8T. PAUL SEATTLE PORTLAND 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


We are looking for several thorough- 
ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 
the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vancement in the teaching profession. 

Successful applicants must be 
women between the ages of 27 and 
40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience. 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type curriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 


C. E. SNELL 


1002 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 

















The New Primary 


Curriculum 


(Continued from page 81) 


First grade— 


1. What can each member of the 
family do to help make the home a 
pleasant place in which to live? 
2. How does the farmer help sup- 
ply the needs of the city family? 
3. How does the community help 
the family to secure 

a) shelter? 

6) food? 

c) clothing? 


Second grade— 


1. How does the community help 
the family (continued) 
d) by watching over its health 
and protecting the home? 
e) by providing opportunities 
for recreation? 
f) by furnishing means of 
communication and transporta- 
tion? 
2. How is the Eskimo child’s life 
different from ours? 
3. How was the Indian child’s life 
different from ours? 


Stockholm, “Queen of the Baltic,” 
nestled on her lovely islands amid silvery 
waterways, is gaining from her American 
visitors an unrivalled popularity among the 
world's cities. 

Her pert white steamers, graceful bridges, 
superb architecture, music, gaiety, and bril. 
liant flowers, blend into a picture of rare 
beauty and refinement. 

The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
a keener enjoyment of living. 

This summer make Sweden your gateway 
to all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 


Third grade— Direct from New York in eight days—con- 


OME to Michigan, to the sport of 


lakes and streams, the adventure 
of camps and the comfort of mod- 
ern hotels and lakeside cottages. 


In this state with the longest shore- 
line, with 5,000 inland lakes, with in- 


1. How do Dutch children live? 
2. How do Swiss children live? 
3. How do Japanese children live? 
4. How do Mexican children live? 
The science generalizations and 


venient from England and the Continent. 
Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


numerable streams and rivers, with 53 state 
parks, with 12 state forests and thousands of 
acres of National Forest, you can have any 
kind of vacation you choose. 


those which have to do with health 
are also developed as the children 
solve the problems listed above. These 
are listed in detail in the appropriate 
units, Elsewhere in this issue the 
writer presents a unit dealing with 
the problem “How does the farmer 
help supply the needs of the city 
family?” in which he shows how all 
three types of generalizations may be 
developed from the same unit. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE = Dept.NI_ = NEW YORK 


CRUISES 


Motor trails and highways of wonder lead 
to and through Michigan forests and Recre- 
ational areas. “A good road to everywhere 
and everywhere a good road.” 


Wild life and fishing. ‘Secure a summer 
home. Now is an opportune time. 








“'Tis never far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.” 


rite for Liverature Tourist AsSociation 80x 13-c, Bay city, Mich. 
CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


You can earn $300 to $1,000 durin ng vacation, in your home community or 
traveling, on our GUARANTEED INCOME PLAN. Your training and ex- 
perience will enable you to enjoy and successfully perform the work re- 
quired. You may also qualify for an important permanent executive position. 

This opportunity is open to a limited number of superintendents, princi- 
pals or teachers with at least 5 years successful teaching experience. 

State age, teaching and other experience, dates between which you can 
work and whether or not you wish to travel. No investment required. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. C, 203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


EUROPE $60 


Via freigh Round-world $475; 
Brasil tA $98 $90. Tanareae of of low- Te cruises to 


Entertainment Books 


. . 
Closing Day Exercises 
a ONLY r COMPLETE book er describing ALL freighter By Gerace B. Fenen. The com 











A Mexican Program 


(Continued from page 30) 








7. All Mexicans love music. Many 
of their songs are Spanish. Marian 
Hess will sing “My Spanish Guitar,” 
accompanied by Carl McGraw. 
Betty Pfromm and Betty Haberkost 
will dance a few Spanish steps. 

8. Perhaps you know that Mexico 
is even today a country of Indians. 
Long ago, the Aztecs lived in Mexico. 
We will tell you about them. (One 
girl.) 

9. The story of the Conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez. (Group of six 
boys. ) 

10. The people of Mexico today. 
(One boy.) 

11. You will probably be interested 
in hearing about Mexican customs 


Dominion 
ef Aa pape. Senare Gite, 
and social life. (Christmas time, 
sports and games, courting, how 


friends meet, Easter time.) ae 
12. We shall dramatize for you The one 


Painted Pig, written by Elizabeth 
Morrow. (Children had obtained the 
book at the public library and I read 
the story to them.) 

13. You will notice some of our art 
work on the curtains and some on the 
table below the stage. (Our art de- | WILD FLOWERS Nesting protection. ie clo 
ta tee i ia designs, | teva tes, Wild Flower Preservation Soci 


3740 Oliver St., Washington, D 
chalk showing Cortez’ conquest of 29th Year—‘‘ Travel free from Worry” 
Mexico, and Spanish galleons.) 


arr . HOLY LAND—EUROPE 
for dances around it. 14. “Valencia.” (Entire class. Mu- 


ORDER FROM Rupuined . posnanatly condeeted Seutip= 
. . . qd 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,Dansville,N.Y.| sic taught in music room.) WICKER rout” mie oe 
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Thrill to the Northern 
” Lights — icebergs — awe- 
inspiring scenery — Eskimos and 
Grenfell Mission posts— perfect cui- 
sine— cosy anti aeali ght 
ful fellow passengers—all a part oft the 
best cruise—the best vacation you've 
ever enjoyed. Plan Now! 


Sailings from Montreal, May to 
October. 
Consult your travel agent 
or 


Sees 


Dept. 41-4 
































New tents: Exercises—June Voices, for 
YORKSHIRE PRESS, 1265 Broadway, York, N.Y. — th. ae & hee 
and Home, for grades 1-5; Joy in 
KNIT TING. YARNS Country Living, for grades 1-8; Va- 
——- yt a By Eu- 
dresses, sui eaters logy of Our Country’s grades 
ford vate OPER 500 sgaters At res. of =. oe neues + Socminee a 
Vaan ’ Dept Arch Phila Cert ed or uation juggestive To- 
cu YARN co., A-6, 188 &.. wo Fa. grams for Closing Day Exercises in 
+ all grades; Plays for Closing Day. 
AT HO PA ET | Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Learn to color photos and miniatures - 
 Jeoncd” Bong’ ter" Row Wookiet, Make Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
~ By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
3003 cnc 5194, Chicage abundant material for Easter, Arbor 
as, Bins Rev, av Dev. Mother's 
eace Day, New Year’s, Valen- 
100 Different Foreign Postage Stamps, i= tine’ Day, and 2 a 
rat iy el > ES ee 
a ta recitations, verses for fa- 
Reisinger Ave., "Dayton, Ohio. quillar tence, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also direc- 
tions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for winding the pole and 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid, 








Ae ay A + YY ~~ ae ervErasiens. ETC. 
High Grade bu for Samples. 


CA APITOL 8¢ SOCIAL “ENGRAVING co. 
4443 Evening Stac Building. D. C. 























ALL EXPENSE 


apan 


27 


54 DAY 
Cruise 
"345° 


Jrom Seattle 























ection 

ne H. re is an example of the great vacation trips 

iteway the American Mail Line offers you this summer 

is and foras little as $10.60 per day—all costs included. 
You sail on world-famed, friendly President 

—con- : _— . : 

ent. Liners. Big, smooth-riding ships with ample 

» decks and living rooms, outdoor swimming pool, 

every stateroom outside... fine, varied menus. 
purne 
re No Details to Bother With 


ryS 
aS ure 
Just Have a Grand Time 
In Japan you have eight glorious, unhurried days 
and nights in Yokohama and royal Tokyo...at 
| YORK lovely Nikko, Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Kyoto, 
—— Nara—exquisite, happy places. You stay in cele- 
brated, American-type hotels, with excellent 
food. And all arrangements for hotels and trans- 
portation and guides for sightseeing are taken 
care of for you by the American Express Com- 
pany’s skilled representatives at each place. 
After you have bought your ticket there is 
nothing more to pay, no detail to bother with. 
You have only to enjoy yourself! 
= 


. Not an Organized Tour— but 
== We Have Those too 
In the above outlined trip accommodations on 
AYS board ship are popular Tourist Class, those in 


Japan First Class throughout. 


aug Other all-expense cruises and Organized (con- 

‘can ducted) Tours to Japan, China and the Philip- 
2 euil pines, are offered at a wide range of timeand cost 
light- limits. Or you may go entirely independently, 
ofthe traveling either First Class or Tourist. 
ou ve 

Start When You Like— from 

7 the Evergreen Playground 
_ American Mail Liners sail formightly from beau- 


tiful Seattle and Victoria, B.C., allow you to 
E stopover as you choose, continue or return on the 
next ora later ship; return via Hawaii if you like. 

Round the World (from Manila via Dollar 
Steamship Line) for as little as $821 First Class, 
hometown to hometown... your fare includes 
rail ticket to Seattle and home again from New 
York. 85 days is time enough! 

See your own Travel Agent for full details. 
Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 760 Stuart 
Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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Levels of Teaching in 
the Activity Program 


(Continued from page 18) 


5. Teacher stresses a thorough 
control of the tools of learning 
rather than an accumulation of facts. 

6. Teacher considers subjects as 
sources of material and not as ends in 
themselves. 

7. Teacher adapts work to indi- 
vidual needs and interests. 

8. Informational material on the 
unit is compiled by the teacher from 
many sources and rewritten on the 
level of the children. 

9. Teacher lists possible experi- 
ences, trips, activities, information, 
and creative work. 

10. Teacher gives adequate time for 
orientation. 

11. Teacher makes use of summa- 
ries, outlines, and briefs. 

12. Provision is made for both in- 
dividual and group projects. 

13. Teacher makes allowance for 
differences in personality. 

14. Most of the constructive activ- 
ities are carried on at home or before 
school. 

15. After the unit is complete, 
teacher makes a complete record of 
all activities in the various units. 
Level 5— 

1. Teacher and pupils select and 
organize subject matter; they share 
in planning and recording experi- 
ences, 

2. Teacher plans, in advance, the 
activities of children in order to make 
certain that the objectives, attitudes, 
and appreciations which are the goals 
of instruction will be taken care of 
in the teaching. 

3. Teacher realizes the importance 
of pupils’ growing in interest, hab- 
its, and self-control, as well as in 
specific knowledges and skills. 

4. Teacher directs group discus- 
sions so as to bring out the impor- 
tant relationships underlying facts. 

§. Teacher guides the work in 
such a way that children feei the 
need of reading and number skills, 
also the subject matter of the social 
studies, 

6. As the activity proceeds, teach- 


| er utilizes any worth-while educative 


situations and materials which arise. 

7. Teacher presents subject matter 
so as to open up leads into several 
fields of knowledge. 

8. Teacher recognizes possibilities 
in all social groups for developing at- 
titudes and values. 

9. Teacher provides an environ- 
ment that will help child to adjust 
himself to the group but also pre- 
serve his individuality. 

10. Teacher provides wide opportu- 
nity for creative work in art, poems, 
riddles, songs, etc.; also develops 
power of evaluation. 

11. Pupils show initiative; they in- 
vent, organize, and contribute orig- 
inal ideas. 

12. As the unit progresses, teacher 
makes complete record of the learn- 
ings which take place. 

13. Teacher makes another analysis 
after a unit is completed, checking 
with goals set up at beginning of 
study. She lists outcomes, interests, 
and leads which arose during study 
of unit. 

(Continued on page 84) 


CENTENNIAL 
Exposition at Dallas 


HIS YEAR, from Spring to late Fall, the 

greatest “three-ring show” in history will 
amuse and fascinate millions of Americans. It 
makes little difference that these three rin 
are three mighty expositions, in three widely 
separated States—for every Greyhound office 
and terminal is a “Main Entrance”, and the 
cost of reaching a// three is only a few 
dollars ... within reach of every budget. 


Name 


Cleveland, Ohio . . E. 9th & Superior St. Lovis, Mo. . . 
Chicago, Illinois . . . 12th & Wabash Memphis, Tenn. . 


os 


SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


California 


GREAT LAKES 


EXPOSITION 
Cleveland, O. 


Three Rings in Action—in Three Great States 


Your home is near enough to one of the 
three big exposition cities to make the trip 
in a few hours—while a few days vacation 
will enable you to easily visit Dallas, Cleveland 
and San Diego in one unforgettable circle 
tour. Greyhound alone can offer so many 
optional routes, going and coming—so man 
spots of scenic beauty along the way—so mack 
comfort and convenience, at so little cost. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


cceess ec tees Charleston, W.Va. ......66555 
Philadelphia, Pa, . Broad St. Station . . Broadway and Delmar Bivd. . + 1100 Kanawha Valley Building 
. . 146 Union Ave. Lexington, Ky.. . - 801 N. Limestone 





New York City..... Nelson Tower New Orleans, lo. . 400 N.Rampart St. Minn. . 509 6th Ave., N. 
Boston, Mass. . . . 230 Boylston St. Cincinnati, Ohio . . 630 Wainut St. Richmond, Va. . 412 East Broad Street 
Washington, B.C. . cc cscceces Sen Poanciece, Cal. . ws tcc cee Windsor, Ont. . . 1004 Security Bidg. 

. . 14403 New York Avenve,N.W. 2g ww ees Pine and Battery Streets London, England . A. B. Reynoldson 
Detroit, Michigan . . . . Tuller Hotel Ft. Worth, Texas, 8th & CommerceSts. 8 . .. sees 49 Leadenhaii Street 


XY 





MAIL THIS FOR COLORFUL INFORMATIONAL FOLDERS ON THE EXPOSITIONS 


Would you like pictorial folders and information on any one of these three great Expositions? Mail this coupon fo nearest 
Greyhound Information Office (listed above), and we'll send rates, suggested routes and information (alse pictorial 
folders, as soon as they are printed). Please put check mark after Exposition you may wish to visit: 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 0) GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 0 SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION () 








Address 
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Levels of Teaching in 
the Activity Program 


(Continued from page 83) 
Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for BIBLIOGRAPHY 


you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the Alkerey, 31. Bic “The Pressenive 
North Countries where the pervading E tales Svccsame,” . ee. 


cue dl eodees ~ peed ang tional Research Bulletin 8:163- 
* oe 169. April i. 1929. 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU Beard, Charles A.: A Charter for the 
spare 42 pays? Social Sciences in the Schools 
(Scribner). 

Bode, B. H.: “Apprenticeship of 
Freedom,” The New Republic 
63:61-64. June 4, 1930. 

VARIETY IS THE Modern Educational Theories iN TH E MAKI NG 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA (Macmillan) . Enjoy an ideal summer vacation a 
SPICE OF MAINE! Cruise June 30th from New York srueckner, L. J.: “A Chart for the | the wonders of the Far North. Spend 


r lysi i ith- | four days in Russia. Sail under the 
leeland and the Midnight Sun, North Anal ysis — ne lay 9: | night Sun. See the bubbling hot springs 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient metic, NCEEIONS . * | of Iceland. Creeping glaciers of Norway, 

Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 130-137. December, 1929. Fjords that cut through mile-high 
You can do clmest anything end everything Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. Dewey, John: The Child and the a oe en Also visit Scotland and 
in Maine! In the morning, you can breathe x *® Curriculum (University of Chi- A NieMend.Amsesion Line Cruise is 
the salty tang of sea-winds; fish, swim, and iF YOU HAVE ONLY cago Press). always its own assurance of congenial 
sail on Maine’s coast ... in the afternoon, 34 DAYS, THEN: “How Much Freedomin New | fellow travelers—excellent cuisine and 
you can be deep in the fragrant woods; sleep Schools?” The New Republic 63; | well-planned entertainment. Rates $4% 
in the shadow of a mighty mountain, lulled 204-206. July 9, 1930. | and up. For full details see your local 


by the soft lap-lap of a lake. js : : . » | travel agent or 
No matter what kind of vacation you want ‘Effective Instructional Leadership, 


—you can have it in Maine this summer! Sixth Yearbook of the Department | HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Hike. Ride. Play golf and tennis. 25,000 of Supervisors and Directors of | 29 Broadway, New York City 
miles of good roads let you drive in quick VIKING LANDS—RUSSIA pM of the N.E.A., a : 


confer, Soar tc, Tnmocrezne |B] Cris ny 25m fom Now York | Forester “Activity Caricalum.” ; 

mer classes in art, music, drama, and other Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, Educational Outlook 7:86—94. 
special courses at recognized schools. Mail Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby January, 1933. 
the coupon today for more information. on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, Ganders, H. S.: “Does the New 

Finland, Russia .... min. $360. School Waste Time?” American TO NORTH CAPE & RUSSIA 
School Board Journal 86:21-22. 45 DAYS + 4ai4 JUNE 29 
February, 1933. 

Hanna, Paul R.: “The Activity Pro- 
gram in the Intermediate Grades,” 
Education $2:483-8. April, 1932. 

“ . 

Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, Hart, J. K.: Judging oa Progres- 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for sive Schools,” The New Republic 
you. If you have more time, so much 63:93-96. June 11, 1930. 

the better. Just tell us your require- Hissong, Clyde: The Activity Move- 


— and we'll gladly suggest « ment, Educational Psychology 
iking vacation to suit on a gleam- aan OE W ick 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. Monographs, No. 30 (Warwick & 


York). 

a te = Hockett, John A.; and Snyder, 

MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service ’ —— Agnes: “The Activity Program in 

541 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Maine . ” 

wag Send the FREE 1936 Ometal the Intermediate Grades,” Educa- 
aine Vacation Pamphlet. ni . > 

summer sehoo! Information alse. yvist AM ERICA N line : saad, 4 page ers: aie 

Name : ‘<> ’ . 3 

sone ee for Philosophy of Education,” Ed- 


olty ents Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities | ucational Ad ministration and Su- 
“any pervision 16:241-8. April, 1930. 


McBroom, M. M.: “Activity Expe- 
riences Require Original Think- 


ing,” Michigan Education Journal | Wh ; ; 
“ad pol gg wa h 10:217. January, 1933. ———— _ 
to a our in the Mearns, Hughes: Creative Youth @ You should send today for « copy df 


Wake of HISTORY} (Doubleday Doran). | S pee 


-§ « 25 lure maps of each county... aad ff 
Follow the development of Western Mott, Dorothy Colman: A Chart the entire Peninsula . .. a book yes 


Civilization, Art, Culture and His- for Use in Evaluating an Activi- | = will wang to keep . . 
tory—Summer, 1936. Egypt, Syria, ty,” N.E.A. De partment of Ele- 
Palestine, Lebanon, Asia Minor, mentary School Principals Bulletin | 
Istanbul, Aegean Islands (cruise), 10:267—271 April 1931 neat 
e 
Lond en 
== 
Sar 























Crete, M 7: , Olympi 
START $1260 TO $2100 YEAR Delphi, ee * arg oe is. Naumburg, Margaret: “The Crux = 
pow Fs Prices $590 up. of Progressive Education,” The UPPER 
2 nat 


Sirs: Rush without yyy - Send for attractive folder and map. New Republic 63:145—146. June PENINSULA 
a DEVELOPMENT 


beok with list of U. 8. Governmen 


Ji Tell me how te get one of these . WILLIAM M. BARBER 25, 1930. 


Mali coupon 
TODAY 
SURE. 





Teme ... si Babson Park, Mase. Pratt, Caroline: “Two Basic Prin- | ES wot) 


4 Address 


ciples of Education,” The New | nen 
Republic 63:172-176. July 2, =. 
) -. FEMALE WHY NOT EY 
Eee Guu ted eae tae | *zcolds: Hi Ms and Jackson, D.: ee! ly rey ee 
M A R N E LL TREATS GUARANTEED TO ; _ Supervision an reative each- 

Be ea ee FREE i ing in Seattle,” Educational Meth- pi 
Toure That Satisfy at Low Cost wa od 12:167—172. December, 1932. 
OFFICIAL Rugg, H. O.; and Shumaker, Ann: “Penge 82.2810. rehetans 32a8 

N.E.A.—Home Economics Trips. The Child-centered School (World ‘Chess fiom $0 Accortod Yoru 
Calif. Can. Rockies Tour $130.00. Book Co.). VARH HOVELTY €O., (42-88) North Oth St., PILAR 


Alaska $202.00— Mexico $185.00. i — : “ecorman| Stevens, Marion Paine: The Activ- Ractetiens — Acnsenell 
anal TOURS, ' wiiee bene ches. : ities Curriculum in the Primary Wedding. 100"hand-engrave $10.08 
tai ld. neluding two of en 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Grades (Heath). | write for Sompian “> 100 Seript Lettering = 
(Continued on page 85) | N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 ChestuetSt. Philad 
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doe Eton sion * 
.. AGPOSS the equator 


EW ZEALAND extends to you... 
an ee fora rejuvenating 
change from life by rule-and-rote... 
a holiday rich in lore, and pleasure! 


* No other land its size contains 
such beautiful and varied scenery 
... ranging from Alpine peaks and 
Norseland fjords to tropic jungles 
and volcanic wonders... spaced by 
modern cities. Action..rest.. novelty! 


¥% Special Inland Tours, individ- 
ually planned in advance but subject 
to enroute changes, provide efficient, 
economical travel throughout the 
North and South Islands, expand a 
normal holiday to its utmost. 


% Sail the fascinating South Seas, 
with stops at Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Rarotonga and Fiji, magnificent mod- 
ern liners reach New Zealand in 15 
days from San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Vancouver, B. C. Low costs are 
assisted by the favorable exchange. 





For information and itineraries ask your Travel Agent or 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
320 Bay St., Toronto, 2. Canada 





geeccccceccccoososcsooveses 
e ALL EXPENSE CONDUCTED MOTOR e 


$ TOURS to the ENCHANTING 
ROMANTIC 
* 


GASPE 


PENINSULA 
Including the Matapedia Valley, the White 
Mountains and Bar Harbor. 
11 days from Boston . . . round trip $120.00 @ 
13 days from New York . . round trip $137.50 @ 


Reservations now being made for summer 
@ season. Descriptive Booklet at your travel 
@ agency or mailed on request. 

. THE GRAY LINE, Inc. 4 
e@ HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON, MASS. 
eeecceceececeoeoooeoeoeeeeoeeeeeee 











Most sensational Tour- 


EU RO P ing offers for 1936. 
4 Countries - 33 days. 
England, Scotland. (By Motor) 

33 days. 


Other Tours to choose from. 


Send for folder. 
WHEELER TOURS, Framingham, Mass. 









r—HIGH GRADE ESCORTED TOUR 
CALIFORNIA: { Alaska, National Parks, Canadian 


Rockies. Comprehensive itinera- 
ries 30 to 63 Days. Select limited membership. 


. { Moderately priced tours, ranging from 
EUROPE: {Sse for 26 Days, Tourist class on 
steamer. Booklet outlines over 100 trips. 


EAS ~« & Escorted Tours to Smoky Mt., Florida, 
TER: Virginia, New Orleans. Leave Apr. or 10. 
Write for 1986 booklet, mention tour desired. 
GULESPIE, BEARD TRAVEL AGENCY 
——8 West 40th St., (Established 1891) New York Ciy———— 















Levels of Teaching in 
the Activity Program 
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Storm, Grace E.: The Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades (Lyons & 
Carnahan). 

“Suggested Experimental Studies in 
Measuring Supervision,” Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A., 
pp. 141-154. 

“Supervision and the Creative Teach- 
er,” Fifth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the 
N.E.A., 1932. 

Thirty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II (Public School 
Pub. Co.). 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings: “A 
Small Voice Speaks for the Past,” 
Educational Administration and 
Supervision 16:495-502. Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Tippett, James S.; and others: Cur- 
riculum Making in an Elementary 
School (Ginn). 

Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education, Parts I and II (Public 
School Pub. Co.). 

Waddell, Charles W.: “Some Basic 
Considerations in Evaluating the 
Activity School,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision 16: 
481-494. October, 1930. 

Zirbes, Laura: Comparative Studies 
of Current Practice in Reading 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity), 


Street Scenes in Mexico 


(Continued from page 30) 


laden with two wooden frames in 
which black water jars are suspended. 
He holds out a clay cup to tempt the 
passers-by to purchase a drink of 
water. 

Another scene might depict a goat 
woman. She may be selling milk 
from her goats or leading them to 
the market. 

The market— 

The market in Mexico is the at- 
traction toward which all the foot- 
steps of strangers wander, and a 
market scene would be very colorful. 
The background may be the same as 
that of other scenes. 

The booths can be made gay by 
draping over them awnings of se- 
rapes, palm-woven mats, and bright- 
colored strips of cloth, bunting, or 
crépe paper. 

Counters may be very festive with 
baskets, pottery, cotton dress goods, 
flowers, vegetables, and fruits. The 
wares should be arranged separately 
with a vendor behind each array, 
since Mexican vendors usually sell 
only one type of ware. 

If the scene is an animated one, the 
vendors should be calling out their 
wares constantly, and the buyers 
should be darting rapidly from one 
booth to another. 

Bargaining is constant, and no one 
ever sells for the first price offered. 

EprrortaL Note: For further help in 


resenting street scenes in Mexico, see 
lates VIII-IX of this issue. 
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De Luxe Crossings 


for your 


ACATION ABROAD 


Gala Midnight Sailings from most accessible piers —West 
44-46 St., New York .. . College Orchestra on each ship 
and a host of most congenial people. 


CABIN 
CLASS 


TOURIST 
CLASS 


THIRD 
CLASS 


TO FRANCE * ENGLAND ¢ GERMANY 


The two famous Lloyd Fliers... of 4% days between shore 

lines ... direct docking early morning at Cherbourg along- 

side Paris boat train; 11 A.M. at Southampton; next morn- 
ing Bremen alongside Berlin express 


Bremen 


June 14 and July 1 


‘Europa 


June 21 and July 8 





COBH, PLYMOUTH, 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
JUNE 27, 5 P.M. um IS CHERBOURG, BREMEN 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 


JUNE 18 


JUNE 25 


Deutschland - New York 


JULY 2 


JULY 9 


Hamburg - Hansa 


Other Season Sailings to Ireland, England, Germany 


Lloyd s. 5. Berlin + Hapag m. 5. St. Louis 





Last Sailings to Xl OLYMPICS 


GERMANY 


AUG. 1-16 


ew UYork . Europa 





TOURS 


Famous travel organizations are arrang- 
ing accommodations on “Student Sailings” 
of our ships for unusually attractive, In- 
clusive One-Cost Tours of all Europe during 
this great travel season that includes 60th 
Anniversary Bayreuth Wagner Festivals, 
the Xith Olympics and other major events. 
Information may be had through all Travel 


Agents. 
Inde CAR pendent 


Have you thought of forming a small 
group and taking your car along? No car 
tax in Germany to Olympics visitors. Fine 
auto roads throughout Europe. Shipping by 


STUDY 


Highly prized and intensely interesting 
Summer Courses are offered at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin, Bonn, Frankfurt, Freiburg, 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, Munich, Muenster, 
Weimar- Jona. 


Inquire for special booklet 
“Summer Courses Abroad” 


YEAR ‘ROUND STUDY 


For special courses in the Arts and Sciences, 
also for the Junior Year Course at Berlin or 
Munich (with full academic credit at home) 


Hapag-Lloyd boats is in- |—consult our 1936 “ Guide 
expensive. INQUIRE! Book for Study in Europe”. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT [rest] 





Hamburg-American fine - North German floyd 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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What finer vacation than, from the deck of a tial Canadian National 
steamer, to see Taku Glacier, the fjords of the North Pacific Coast, 
Gardner Canal, Douglas Channel, totem guarded Indian villages! 
Colorful, distinctive ports of call will thrill ou on this protected 
ocean voyage to Skagway— beyond which lies the Trail of ’98. 
Come, breathe the romance of those Gold Rush days! Shipboard 
games, masquerades, dancing, fill the long bright Alaska days and 
alluring nights. 


Come by Canadian National Railways’ “Continental Limited”. See . 


the Canadian Rockies at their finest, and so combine two vacations 


in one — Alaska —and a holiday in 5 National Park. In this 
’s Ja 


alpine wonderland, Canadian Nationa sper Park Lodge affords 
delightful accommodation, with golf, riding, hiking, swimming, 
climbing at their best. 


You can do it all on a 1936 budget. Rates at Jasper Park Lodge, including 
room and meals, $7.00 and up per day. Low rail fares in Standard and Tourist 
sleeping cars and coaches. From Vancouver to Alaska (fare applies also from 
Victoria and Seattle), $90.00 and up; via Sitka $110.00 

and up, including room and meals on steamer except 

at Skagway. All oxtside rooms. 





Your trip to the National Education Association 
Convention can be a thrilling experience. Your 
nearest Canadian National representative will 
gladly help you with your plans and arrange ro 

st-Convention days: Round trip fares from 

tern points are g in one or both directions 
via Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Rockies; For descriptive booklets call or write: 


BOSTON KANSAS CITY 
186 Tremont St. 705 Walnut St. 


BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 
420 Main St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. 1329 Fourth Ave. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Dixie Terminal Bidg. 673 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 


DETROIT PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
1523 Washington Blvd 1500 Chestnut St. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
922 15th St. N.W. 


PORTLAND, Me: 
Grand Trunk Ry. Stn: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


DULUTH PITTSBURGH 
428 W. Superior St. 355 Fifth Ave. 
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Dear READERS: 

April is here at last, and spring is unfolding day by day. No doubt 
you want to introduce new units of work into your school program, 
Arbor Day, Easter, and farm activities are seasonal topics, while Wild 
Flower Day, Pan-American Day, and Kindness to Animals Week are 
also special occasions to emphasize. THE INsTRUCTOR’s material on 
these and additional subjects is classified in the columns below. 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section will add interest 
to the study of Pan-American countries. A brief survey of South 
American resources and history; lesson material on three grade levels; 
three pages of handwork, based largely on Mexico; and more than 
thirty illustrations will be useful to all groups studying these interest- 
ing countries. “Classroom Journeys—In Latin America” offers more 
than thirty pictures, accompanied by text. Of special interest to 
teachers is the prize group of travel letters, “Here Lived Makers of 
American History and Literature,” by Valine Hobbs, on pages 14-15, 

If you need professional assistance and inspiration, read “Levels of 
Teaching in the Activity Program,” by Agnes G. Gunderson, page 18; 
“The New Primary Curriculum,” by W. B. Townsend, page 20; 
“Teaching Long Division,” by Edith D. Smith, page 53; and “The 
Teacher’s Book List,” a list of books to help in teaching social studies, 
page 63. The April Birthday Calendar is on page 35; The Book Page 
with reviews of seven new books, two of which relate to Latin 
America, is on page 60. Seven seasonal poems appear on the page, 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. 
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Combine 
TRAVEL and STUDY 





This Summer 
Four Great Tours for the 1936 - 
Summer Session Visiting 
Yellowstone, Pike’s Peak, Niagara Falls, New 
York, Sait Lake City, Washington, Black Hills, 
Ottawa, White Mountains, Montreal, Quebec, 
..,. and numerous teresti: laces. 


ing D 
Full College Credit Th hA 
Accredited University. Aadreas: 
ALL-AMERICAN TOURS, Inc. 
Box 152, Lexington, Ky. 











MAIL THIS COUPON! 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana—Dept. 14 
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Life 6-Star Annuity , how 
; at Age 65 ( 














FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Pan-American Day— 

For material on this important 
day, turn to the Illustrated Unit of 
Work, which has primary lessons on 
South America and many interesting 
pictures. Plates VIII-IX, showing a 
market scene in Mexico, offer cut- 
outs to color and arrange; and on 
Plate XII are suggestions for making 
plaster-of-paris tiles, with Peruvian, 
Aztec, and Mayan Indian motifs. 


Arbor Day; Wild Flower Day— 

A poem, “Trees,” on page 61, is an 
appropriate recitation for an Arbor 
Day program. A seatwork exercise 
on page 24 emphasizes saving the 
wild flowers, and the poster on page 
31 gives a suggestion for carrying on 
the work. 


Kindness to Animals; Farm Life— 
To help observe Kindness to Ani- 
mals Week, see the poster, page 19; 
two stories, page 23; seatwork exer- 
cises, page 24; a play, page 28; and 
a recitation, “Our Puppy,” page 29. 
On page 21 is a unit on farm ‘life, 
and on page 22 are illustrated articles 
about primary handwork done in 
connection with farm study. 


Spring; Easter— 

Do you wish to bring the spirit of 
spring into your schoolroom? See an 
illustration, page 20; a story, page 
23; an art lesson, “April Border De- 
signs,” page 25; a song-pantomime, 
page 27; two recitations and an ex- 
ercise, page 28; a song, page 29; and 
several poems, page 61. Two stories 
on page 23 have Easter as their cen- 
ter of interest. 

(Continued on page 87) 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Pan-American Day— 

To help you celebrate Pan- 
American Day, ideas for assembly 
programs are offered on page 30, 
Handwork that relates to Latin- 
American countries will be found on 
page 33 and Plates VIII-IX and XI. 
Turn to page 36 for two tests, and to 
page 60 for reviews of two appropri- 
ate books. The lesson material in the 
Illustrated Unit of Work is on South 
America, and Plates XIII—-XVI take 
One into various countries of Latin 
America. 


Arbor Day; Wild Flower Day— 

A unit on page 34; three brief sto- 
ries, with test questions, on page 55; 
and a poem on page 61 present sub- 
ject matter on our trees, their beauty, 
and their importance. To emphasize 
wild-flower conservation, see material 
on page 13, a play on page 30, anda 
poster on page 31. 


Kindness to Animals— 

A poster, page 19; a recitation, 
page 29; and stories, pages 23 and 
55, may be used to bring kind treat- 
ment of pets to the attention of pu- 
pils. 


Spring; Easter— 

Various springtime materials aft 
offered this month. Spring flowets 
appear in the decorative illustration 
on page 20; in Miss Todd’s lesson on 
border designs, page 25; and in the 
progressive drawings, page 54. See 
pages 27 and 29 for spring songs and 
recitations; and page 61 for five po 
ems. Page 61 also has.a poem ¢é 
pressing the Easter theme. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material— 

The primary program material this 
month is delightfully springlike—a 
song on page 27, a play on page 28, 
a song-pantomime on page 29, and 
recitations on pages 28-29. Two 
books reviewed on page 60, Let’s Sing 
Mother Goose and Days of Make- 
Believe, contain program suggestions. 


Stories— 

Of the three stories on page 23, 
the first two have pets as their prin- 
cipal theme, and the third is an East- 
er story. Silent-reading stories for 
seatwork appear on page 24. 


Units of Work— 

A farm unit appears on page 21, a 
jungle-land unit on page 26, and on 
Plates I-XII is the Illustrated Unit 
of Work, on South America. 


Seatwork— 

For seatwork, see page 24. Ques- 
tions and activities are included with 
the picture study, page 16; a story, 
page 23; and Plates I—XII. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The cover, and the picture study 
on page 16, offer material for art 
appreciation. For springtime hand- 
work, turn to the poster, page 19; 
border designs, page 25; the poster, 
page 31; four items, page 57; and an 
item and the cut-paper decoration on 
page 58. See also the units on pages 
21 and 26; the two articles, with ex- 
amples of children’s work, on page 
22; Plates VIII-IX and XII; and an 
additional item on page 57 and one 
on page 58. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

The poster on page 19 and the unit 
on page 21 correlate with science, as 
do the art work on page 22; the seat- 
work on page 24; border designs on 
page 25; the unit on page 26; reci- 
tations on pages 28-29; the poster, 
page 31; Plates I and IV—V of the 
Illustrated Unit of Work; an item on 
page 57; and two poems on page 61. 
Pages 21, 22, and 28 correlate with 
hygiene, 


Language; Literature— 

Language correlations are found in 
the unit on page 21, in the handwork 
articles on page 22, and in the unit 
on page 26. A book of Mother Goose 
songs is reviewed on page 60. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

For geography material, see units 
on pages 21 and 26; the handwork 
correlations, page 22; the seatwork, 
page 24; and the Illustrated Unit of 
Work and Picture Section. The pic- 
ture study correlates with history. 
Material for character education is 
offered in the poster, page 19; units, 
Pages 21 and 26; stories, page 23; 
recitations, pages 28-29; the poster 
on page 31; an item on page 57; and 
one on page 58. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; 

Songs of springtime are on pages 
27 and 29. Pages 28-29 have recita- 
tions for spring programs. A play, 
and suggestions for assembly pro- 
grams, are offered on page 30. 


Stories— . 

Page 55 has three brief stories on 
trees, with test questions; and a story 
of a pet dog. “Mrs. Fire Alarm,” a 
story on page 23, will interest pupils 
of the middle grades. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

A lesson plan for teaching “The 
Recessional” is on page 32; a unit 
about forests is on page 34; language 
lesson material is on page 53. The 
Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture 
Section is on Pan America. 


Tests— 

Three geography tests will be 
found on page 36. Questions and 
activities are included with the pic- 
ture study, page 16; the stories about 
trees, page 55; and the Illustrated 
Unit of Work, Plates I—XII. 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

A method of teaching long divi- 
sion is on page 53; an item on page 
58 has arithmetic correlations; and 
arithmetic and spelling correlations 
are given with the unit on page 34. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The cover and picture study fur- 
nish art appreciation material. Pages 
19, 25, 30-31, 33-34, 54, 57-58, 
and Plates VIII-IX and XII offer 
abundant ideas for handwork. 


Elementary Science— 

A unit, page 34; and stories with 
tests, page 55, are based on nature 
study. For correlations, see pages 
19, 25, 29-31, 54, 57, and 61, and 
the Illustrated Unit of Work. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

A contract lesson in language ap- 
pears on page 53. See page 34 for 
language correlations, and page 58 
for an oral-language suggestion. A 
lesson plan for teaching a poem is on 
page 32. For further literature and 
reading materials, see pages 14-15, 
57-58, and 61. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Latin America is emphasized in 
program suggestions, page 30; hand- 
work, page 33; two tests, page 36; 
two book reviews, page 60; and the 
Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture 
Section. For additional geography 
material, turn to page 34; a test on 
North America, page 36; and an 
item, page 58. History correlations 
are on pages 14—16, in two books re- 
viewed on page 60, and on Plates 
I-XII. Other history correlations 
are on pages 30, 32, 34, and 36. For 
material on character education, see 
pages 19, 29-31, 34, 55, and 57-58. 
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WHEN you “CROSS THE LINE” into Canada, 
you're truly abroad in a foreign, fascinating land. 
Thrilling surprises and delights await you— 
glorious vacation playgrounds, colorfully dif- 
ferent cities and a sunny, exhilarating climate. 
Yet all the while you have that pleasant feeling 
of being “at home” among friendly neighbors. 


Do you long for a rustic cottage, set on the 
edge of some crystal-clear, pine-bordered lake— 
for unspoiled streams where you can drop a 
line for fighting beauties — for a gypsy motor 
trek that leads past new horizons—for a gay life of 
riding, golfing, swimming, boating and dancing 
in a gala summer colony atmosphere ? 


All this is as near to you as the international 
boundary—only a few hours away by car, train, 
boat or air. There’s no red tape at the border. 
And welcoming you are friendly citizens and 
officials, obliging tourist bureaus, splendid 
hotels and modest inns offering you comfortable 
accommodation. 


Plan to visit Canada, “Your Friendly Neigh- 
bor,” this Summer. The cost need be scarcely 
more than you'd budget for an ordinary vacation, 
Inquire at your nearest Canadian Railway or 
Steamship office for full information. Or let 
us help you plan your holiday by sending you 
free illustrated literature and maps. Just write, 
giving your preferences, to Dept. L236. 


CANADIAN iil BUREAU 
Ottawa, Canada 





Camping out, cooking your own meals 
over an open fire, is great summertime 
fun in Canada. Try it this year. 





Come to Canada’s unspoiled fishin, 


grounds, where you can be sure o 
exciting sport and a good "‘catch.”” 


Eee Ren on eee 





eoph 


From many of Canada’s great tities 
you can embark on a delighiful cruise 
of fascinating inland or coastal waters, 
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OLYMPIC YEAR 


1$ THE WORLDS 


FESTIVE YEAR 
I GERMANY 


WHEN the 


Olympic Bell 

rings out in 

the great 

ArenainBer- 

lin, it will inaugurate one of the 

most magnificent sports and cul- 

tural festivals of ancient or mod- 

ern times... It will bring together 

in friendly competition not only 

the athletic stars of fifty nations, 
but the best living 
masters in music, 
art and architec- 
ture. 


No wonder Ger- 
many this year is 
the cynosure of 
world travel inter- 
est | 


For educators, 
the International Educators Con- 
gress at Heidelberg a 
rating 550 years of Heidelberg 
University, is of special signifi- 
cance. Other events in the 
Olympic Year Festival Program 
include: The Bayreuth Wagner 
Festivals---The 
MunichOpera 
Festival 
Weeks --- The 
Heidelberg 
Drama _ Festi- 
vals---The Ber- 
lin Art Weeks, 
with opera, 
theatre, con- 
certs, art ex- 
positions, municipal, scientific and 
educational congresses---and the 
pe folk festivals at Rothen- 

Dinkelsbuehl, Noerdlingen, 
alg Marienburg. 


Then, of course, there are the 
attractions of world-famed health 
resorts; art 
treasures ac- 
cumulated 
through 
2,000 years; 
the scenic 
wonders of 
theBlack For- 
est, the 
Spreewald, 
the Bavarian 
Allps and the Rhine; teeming cos- 
mopolitan cities contrasted with 
towns and villages centuries old. 


Economy and joyful entertain- 
ment will travel with you wherever 
you go in Germany, with Travel 
Marks and 60% railroad. fare 
reductions. Write for Booklet 55. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Aver 





Classroom Journeys— 
In Latin America 


Key To Picrures ON PLATES 
XIlI-XVI 


1. Statue of Simon Bolivar, South 
American Liberator, in the Venezue- 
lan capital, Caracas. 

2. Coconut trees on the harbor 
front of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

3. Double-decked trolley in Val- 
paraiso, chief port of Chile. 

4. One of the smaller Pyramids at 
San Juan Tedtihuacan, Mexico. 

§. Natives and their llamas on a 
street of La Paz, Bolivia. 

6. A ship passing through the 
Pedro Miguel Locks, Panama Canal. 

7. The Palace of Congress in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

8. Ocean and shore combining in 
a picture of tropical beauty, North 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. 

9. Uncle Sam’s Caribbean posses- 
sion, the Virgin Islands—looking out 
toward the sea, in St. Thomas. 

10. Santiago, Cuba, as well as 
Havana, has a Morro Castle. 

11. The mysterious Machu Picchu, 
Peru, high in the Andes, sometimes 
called the “cradle of the Inca race.’ 

12. Guadalajara, Mexico, through 
which passes the western route from 
the United States to Mexico City. 

13. A typical “bohio” or native 
hut, in Honduras, Central America. 

14. Avenue 18th of July, in the 
Uruguayan capital, Montevideo. 

15. In the harbor of Roseau, Do- 
minica, British West Indies. 

16. Women preparing cacao beans 
for shipment in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

17. The shining white Capitol of 
Haiti, at Port-au-Prince. 

18. Parade of matadors entering a 
Mexican bullfight arena. 

19. The Cathedral in Santiago, 
Chile, looking across the Plaza de la 
Independencia from the national Hall 
of Congress. 

20. Great stone stairway of an 
old fort at St. Kitts, British West 
Indies. 

21. The suspended cable car that 
carries one to the summit of Sugar 
Loaf, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

22. The popular beach front at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

23. A Costa Rican oxcart. 

24. San Juan Hill, Santiago, Cuba, 
made famous by the Rough Riders— 
now a memorial park. 

25. One of South America’s great 
sights, Iguassu Falls,-on the Brazil- 
Argentina border and near the bor- 
der of Paraguay. 

26. Sunny Cartagena, Colombian 
port on the Caribbean. 

27. A Central American Main 
Street, in Granada, Nicaragua. 

28. Royal palms in the Botanical 
Gardens of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

29. Market day in a Mexican vil- 
lage, with Mount Ixtaccihuatl in the 
distance. 

30. An Inca wall in Cuzco, Peru, 
the stones fitted together without 
mortar; in front, a Quechua Indian. 

31. Native transportation in Gua- 
temala City, Guatemala. 


32. A monument in Buenos Aires, 


given by Spanish residents of Ar- 
gentina during the celebration of 
the centennial of independence. 

33. A bit of Holland in the West 
Indies—Willemstad, Curacao. 
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Treasure-Trove, which usually has appeared on the last page of 
The Instructor, is given this month on page 11. 
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THIS YEAR...A SOUTH AMERICAN VACATION | 
4 
4 $ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
.4 : 
4 ; 
4 ' 
4 
2 4 
2 
4 
10 i 
‘82 
82 
80 
“64 
“69 
14 
11 ff 
84 : 
' 
° ris ig 
a On congenial liners .. . at costs so |. 
4 low you can’t afford to stay at home! 
80 Sail away with a bright, merry, fun-loving crowd! Visit famous }. 
ports. Enjoy your vacation as you’ve never enjoyed one before. i 
-« And do it at amazingly low cost! 
86 The trips and ships mentioned below will meet with your | 
719 approval. Regular sailings make it possible for you to leave al- I 
88 most any time you wish. Decide now which of these gay cruises i 
He you want to take—and forward the coupon to us for full details. he 
8 
“ag aa r 
a E RIO DE JANEIRO...SANTO .\ , 
: H 
.. 19 # 
m MONTEVIDEO...BUENOS AIRES 
84 4 
-< Steeped in mystery and romance... lavish with awe-inspiring nat- ture and you’re aboard one of Munson’s fine “Big Four” sister-ships, i 
ar ural beauty... colorful as only a Latin land can be... hospitable headed for a new, enchanting chapter in your life! : 
~o to the highest degree . . . glorious South America offers you a vaca- These large liners, Southern Cross, Western World, American Legion and 
- tion that lives on through the years. A delightful land, where Old Pan America, each of 21,000 tons, are reconditioned and redecorated! | 
82 World and New are blended with matchless charm and appeal. A Offering all facilities for your utmost comfort and enjoyment, they're : 
a land that’s completely zatural, unspoiled by the trail of the tourist. sure to please you! Modern features include all outside cabins, outdoor ‘ 
A land where happy people really /ive—carefree and serene. pool, large decks, motion pictures. Food and service are excellent. ) 
~# South America is indeed the world’s wonderland. And now you Fortnightly sailings, calling at Bermuda, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
8 can see it! For fares have reached a new, all-time low! No longer Montevideo and Buenos Aires, with north bound visit at Trinidad. 
86 is it necessary to spend huge sums for the trip. A nominal expendi- Stopovers permitted at all ports. 
‘82 
~66 
over if 
J 2-DA RUISES TO ROUND 
a) ae ee LOWEST FARE TO BERMUDA $50 “v:- 
& 
es A Ss S a U . MI a M I , H AVA N a Also 12-day cruises, $90, including steamer fare and 8 days at 
a $108 ALL-EXPENSE ( including extensive shore excursions) hotel in Bermuda. Fortnightly sailings on South America ships, 
_ One of the most popular of all cruises! On the congenial Munargo/ The moment you 
81 board this fine liner you sense a gay feeling of warmth and friendliness. And everyone 
wee else sailing with you catches its magic. For 12 grand days you loaf and frolic. On the PLEASE SEND ME LITERATURE AND DETAILS FOR TRIP CHECKED 
ship, outdoor pool and dance floor, deck games, entertainment. All outside cabins. Ashore, 
...86 acomprehensive sightseeing program—at no extra cost! Fortnightly sailings. Also Nassau { 
a ? All-Expense Cruises... 12 days, with week at Royal Victoria Hotel, $122 American Plan. * [) SOUTH AMERICA (1 NASSAU ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE | 
= All sailings from Pier 48, North River, N. Y. | [J NASSAU-MIAMI-HAVANA CRUISE C1 BERMUDA 
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67 Wall Street, New York «+ Or your local agent 




















Sail romantic seas on vacations of rare delight—and 


SAIL ON MIGHTY AMERICAN SHIPS! 








Fascinating ports of call...low fares... frequent 


sailings ... liberal stopover allowances! 


You're going places this summer, of course! But where? And how? 
You can find the answers right here! Thrilling places to visit... 
splendid ships to sail on... at low costs you'll really appreciate! 
Perhaps Europe suits your fancy this year. Or you might prefer 
California... Havana...or the Panama Canal. 

No matter which you choose, you'll find that Sailing American 
is a pleasure beyond your most vivid dreams. You'll discover 
comforts, luxuries and conveniences that add zest and sparkle to 
shipboard life. You'll mingle with the sort of traveling compan- 
ions whose presence signifies a joyous holiday! 

Fares and ships to suit every purse and plan... frequent sail- 
ings ...long stopover limits...so pick your vacation trip NOW 
and send the coupon to us or your travel agent for full details! 


TO ALL EUROPE 
on the Washington... Manhattan and 


other fine American ships 


There’s a wide choice of ships and fares. Heading the list are the 
finest liners flying the Stars and Stripes... Washington and Man- 
hattan. These luxurious twins, modern as the morning, offer de luxe 
value. Included in their delightful features are cabins of unusual 
roominess...real beds... giant decks...tiled swimming pool... 
air-conditioned dining salons, and a host of others. Cabin Class 
from $167 ($176 with shower); Tourist Class from $113; Third Class 
from $84.50. These ships, with the popular Pres. Harding and 


A Sailing to Kurope Every Wednesday at Noon 


Pres. Roosevelt (which offer a more informal manner of crossing 
for $126 Cabin Class and $82 Third Class) provide a sailing every 
Wednesday at noon to Ireland, England, France and Germany. 

In addition, there are “American One Class” liners in fort- 
nightly service to Cobh and Liverpool. ..and American Merchant 
liners of same type weekly direct to London. Only $100 one way; 
$185 round trip for this new travel mode, which gives you the run 
of the entire ship—no class restrictions. 


via Havana and Panama Canal 
— and California to New York over the same route 


A voyage packed with thrills... romance...and the adventure of the colorful 
tropics! You sail on one of the “Big Three”— California, Virginia or Penn- 
sylvania — 33,000-ton turbo-electric liners specially built for intercoastal ser- 
vice. Largest liners to California, they offer smooth, steady speed...two outdoor 
swimming pools... all outside cabins...air-conditioned dining salons and myri- 
ad other features. Fares, depending on season, as low as $185 First Class, $125 
Tourist Cabin, with 25% reduction for round trips by sea. Regular fortnightly 
service in both directions between New York and San Francisco, with calls at 
Havana and Panama Canal. 

Also low-cost Around and Across America Tours...one way water —one 
way air or rail. And 9-day Havana Tours (from New York) $130, including 
steamer passage, three days in hotel at Havana and sightseeing trips. 

Convenient Panama Pacific sail- 
ings for the N. E. A. Convention checked. ; 

, obligatio™ 
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UNITED STATES LINES 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


No. 1 BROADWAY: 601 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES IN AL! PRINCIPAL Citit.s 





